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IKumanit^  is  ®ne 
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HUMANITY    is  one:    no   weakest    brother 
Can  fail  or  falter,   sin  or  suffer  woe, 
But  that  the  suffering  reacheth  every  other 

And  all  the  world  with  him  doth  fainter  grow 
Humanity   is  one:   who  thinks  to   conquer 

By  crushing  down  a  weaker  in  the  way, 
Knows  not  that  in  his  own  unreasoning  rancor 

He  beateth  down  the  steps  that  lead  to  day. 


Humanity   is  one:    there   is  no   heaven 

If  one   unholy   lingers  far  apart; 
It  worketh   in  their  bliss  as  evil   leaven 

That  taints  at    last  the   universal   heart. 
Humanity  is  one:  thou  that  o'ercomest, 

O  thou  be  strong  for  those  who  are  but  weak; 
So  shall  a  thousand  triumph  where  thou  winnest 

And   many  find  what  few  know  how  to  seek. 

— Selected. 


Is  Alcohol  a  Stimulant?* 
By  John  M.  Connolly,  A.  M.,  M,  D. 

Assistant  in  Physiological  and   Pathological  Chemistry,  Harvard  Medical  School. 


WHEN  we  come  to  consider  why  al- 
cohol has  been  used  and  is  used  to- 
day as  a  medicine,  self -prescribed 
by  many  a  layman,  advised  by  many  a  physi- 
cian, we  find  that  it  is  used  chiefly,  either  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  heart  and  circulation  or  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  digestion,  or  as  a  nerve  stim- 
ulant and  general  tonic.  Of  these  the  last 
is  the  most  important. 

Effects    on    the    Brain    and    Nervous 
System 

The  power  of  alcohol  to  act  upon  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  is,  among  all  its  p  ^.ij>er- 
ties,  the  most  familiar.  "The  best  br>'dL  man, 
indulging  in  wine  with  what  is  cOF  'Offered 
permissible  moderation,  no  more  escapes  the 
minor  psychical  changes  induced  by  it,  than 
does  its  meaner  slave  fail  of  its  sense-destroy- 
ing power  when  he  drinks  until  he  'remem- 
bers his  misery  no  more.'  "  One  need  be 
skilled  neither  in  psychology  nor  in  pharma- 
cology to  note  these  effects  of  alcohol :  "In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  first  effects  elicited 
are  feelings  of  good-fellowship,  well-being 
and  liveliness,  with  increased  confidence  in 
the  mental  and  physical  powers.  This  is  often 
followed  by  some  excitement,  marked  by  lo- 
quacity, laughter,  and  exaggerated  movements 
of  all  kinds.  The  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes 
bright,  and  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  ac- 
celerated; the  individual  may  become  more 
brilliant  in  conversation,  more  witty,  more 
social,  more  generous  in  sentiment." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  uncritical  ob- 
server, beholding  these  physiological  and  psy- 

*Extract  from  an  address  read  at  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union, 
Archdiocese  of  Boston. 


cological  phenomena  of  the  first  stages  of  alco- 
holic intoxication,  should  use  the  term 
"stimulant"  with  reference  to  an  agent  so 
potent  to  produce  emotional  and  intellectual 
effects  which  at  first  sight,  may  well  appear 
to  be  the  results  of  a  true  stimulation  of  the 
cerebral  faculties. 

Not  vStimulation  but  Paralysis 

But  when  these  effects  are  more  closely  in- 
vestigated it  becomes  apparent  that  not  all  of 
the  cerebral  functions  are  facilitated  by  alco- 
hol. We  notice  that  while  the  individual  is 
more  witty,  he  is  not  so  careful  in  his  state- 
ments and  has  not  that  consideration  for  his 
position  and  that  of  others  which  he  ordinarily 
manifests.  He  loses  his  self-restraint  and 
thereby  often  proves  more  entertaining  and 
social  than  in  ordinary  life,  but  he  also  loses 
his  sense  of  responsibility  and  his  power  of 
discriminating  between  the  trivial  and  the  im- 
portant, or  between  the  merely  plausible  and 
the  actually  proved.  His  feeling  of  increased 
physical  power  proves  on  careful  tests,  to  be 
erroneous ;  his  increased  mental  energy  proves 
illusory.  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  supposed  effect  of  alcohol  in 
increasing  the  ability  to  do  work  and  increas- 
ing the  resistance  to  fatigue,  is  really  contrary 
to  practical  experience. 

Time  is  wanting  to  detail  more  fully  the 
results  of  the  many  investigations  that  have 
been  made  upon  this  phase  of  the  question. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  experiments  and 
many  others  on  men  and  on  animals,  establish 
beyond  all  question  the  fact  that  on  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  alcohol  is  not  a  stimulant. 
The  increased  vivacity,  the  slight  excitement 
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is  caused  not  by  an  augumented  vitality  of  the 
nerve  cells,  but  by  a  paralysis  of  inhibition, 
by  a  loss  of  the  associations  which  ordinarily 
retard  the  expression  of  mental  activity. 

To  adapt  to  present  purposes  a  mechanical 
simile,  which  I  am  rather  fond  of  using,  the 
brain  may  be  compared  to  the  engine  of  an 
automobile  fitted  with  powerful  brakes.  Sup- 
pose the  car  proceeding  carefully  down  an 
incline.  An  increase  in  its  rate  of  speed  may 
be  due  either  to  an  increased  power  of  the 
engine  (stimulation),  or  to  the  brakes  being 
raised,  and  it  may  be  very  difficult  for  an  on- 
looker to  determine  which  is  the  true  explana- 
tion. The  apparent  evidences  of  increased 
mental  activity  under  alcohol,  in  whatever 
dose,  have  proved  one  and  all  illusory  when 
carefully  investigated.  The  closer  one  ap- 
proaches to  the  engine,  the  more  evident  it 
becomes  that  what  appeared  to  be  the  result 
of  increased  power,  is  really  the  effect  of  the 
removal  of  the  brakes,  of  the  loosening  of  the 
associations  which  ordinarily  control  our  ac- 
tions and  feelings. 

The  normal  adult,  in  an  environment  which 
in  a  child  would  cause  every  symptom  of  ex- 
hilaration, maintains  his  self-control,  partly 
because  the  position  has  lost  its  novelty,  that 
is,  he  has  associations  which  are  wanting  in 
the  child,  partly  because  the  exuberance  and 
gesticulations  natural  to  the  child  are  kept 
in  check  by  his  sense  of  the  ridiculousness  of 
these  manifestations  in  later  years.  Remove 
these  inhibiting  associations,  destroy  the  self- 
control  of  adult  life,  and  the  man  becomes  a 
child  again  in  his  sense  of  exhilaration  and 
symptoms  of  excitement. 

Alcohol  a  True  Narcotic 

This  is  why  alcohol  is,  by  common  consent 
of  pharmacologists,  classed  not  with  the  stim- 
ulants, because  it  is  not  a  stimulant,  but  with 
narcotics,  drugs  like  ether,  chloroform,  chlo- 
ral, sulphonal,  to  the  action  of  which  it  is  in 
its  action  most  closely  allied.  This  view  of  al- 
cohol, first  given  prominence  by  Schmiede- 
berg,  and  supported  by  Kraepelin,  Bunge, 
Filehene,  and  many  others,  has  received  the 
adherence  of  practically  all  the  workers  in  this 
field  of  knowledge. 

In  what  I  have  so  far  said,  and  in  the  ex- 
periments to  which  I  have  referred,  the 
amount  of  alcohol  taken  was  small,  in  no  case 
sufficient  to  induce  any  of  the  more  evident 
symptoms  of  intoxication.  Of  course,  larger 
doses  of  alcohol  than  those  which  we  have 
l)een  considering  are  well  known  to  lead  to 
uncertainty  and  inco-ordination  of  the  move- 
ment, shown  •  in  difficult  and  stammering 
speech  and  staggering  gait,  followed  by  a  tor- 


pid slumber.  Often  nausea  and  vomiting  set 
in,  altho  these  are  entirely  absent  in  some 
cases.  On  awakening  from  slumber  very 
g'-eat  depression  is  generally  suffered,  together 
with  nausea  and  vomiting  and  want  of  appe- 
tite, which  may  last  for  several  days. 

Very  large  quantities  of  alcohol  lead  to  a 
deep  torpid  sleep  which  eventually  passes  into 
total  unconsciousness  resembling  the  condition 
in  chloroform  anaesthesia,  the  respiration  be- 
comes stertorous  and  slow  and  the  face,  which 
has  hitherto  been  flushed,  becomes  pale  and 
cyanotic,  the  patient  presenting  an  appearance 
in  which  the  most  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the 
"stimulation"  theory  would  find  it  hard  in- 
deed, to  see  any  evidence  of  stimulation. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  use  of  alco- 
hol as  a  nerve  stimulant?  What  can  we  say, 
in  view  of  the  known  facts,  save  that  its  use 
for  such  a  purpose  is  illogical  and  unscientific. 

A  Dangerous   Drug 
By  Howard  A.  Kelley,  M.  D. 

Johns    Hopkins    Hospital. 

"TT  IS  clear  in  the  light  of  experience  and 
I  of  recent  research  work  that  alcohol 
ought  to  be  classed  in  the  list  of  dan- 
gerous drugs,  along  with  morphine,  cocaine 
and  chloral — a  drug  which  may  so  affect  the 
will  power  as  to  gain  the  complete  mastery 
over  a  patient  and  in  the  end  destroy  him. 
English  and  German  physiologists  have  dem- 
onstrated beyond  a  question  that  the  continued 
use  of  alcohol  in  any  quantity  is  not  only  use- 
less, but  positively  harmful ;  and  on  the  basis 
of  experience  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  every- 
where to  abjure  its  use 

"Had  alcohol  never  been  discovered,  and 
were  it  then  in  my  power  to  portray  the  ef- 
fects of  such  a  discovery,  all  men  without  ex- 
ception would  declare  it  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  any  more  diabolical  plan  for  the  deg- 
radation and  destruction  of  the  human  race. 
Our  greatest  foes  are  the  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  alcohol.  The  story  of  inju- 
ries done  by  drink  is  so  written  in  the  sad  his- 
tory of  many  of  our  greatest  men;  is  so  evi- 
dent throughout  our  land  in  squalor,  poverty, 
misery,  and  crime,  and  replete  in  prisons, 
workhouses  and  asylums,  as  well  as  in  domes- 
tic infelicity,  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  any 
intelligent,  rational  man  can  deny  the  necessi- 
ty for  strong,  united  action  to  rid  the  land  of 
both  manufacturer  and  distributor." 

Barber — Try  a  bottle  of  this  preparation, 
sir.     Splendid  thing  for  baldness. 

Customer — Don't  doubt  it ;  but  I've  got  all 
the  baldness  I  want,  thank  you. 
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ood  Christian  people  here  lies  for  you  an  inestimable  loan  ;  take  all  heed    thereof,    in   all    carefulness 
employ  it  with  high  recompence,  or  else  with  heavy  penalty  will  it  one  day  be  required  back. 

— Carlyle. 
^fi^  ^p^  $fi^ 

A  Pedagogical  Confession  of  Faith 
By  Richard  Ponichau 


WH'V  am  I  an  abstainer?  The  con- 
sideration which  led  me  to  my  res- 
olution of  abstinence  may  be  given 

categoricall) . 

1.  The  }Oung  are  to  be  trained  to  freedom 
from  alcohol. 

2.  We  educators  are  not  only  teachers  but 
trainers. 

3.  One  of  the  most  important  means  of 
training  is  example. 

The  results  of  the  conclusion  I  drew  from 
these  three  premises  was  that  I  became  an  ab- 
stainer. 

Let  us  look  at  each  of  these  piremises  more 
closely. 

The  young  are  to  be  trained  to  freedom 
from  alcohol.  There  was  a  time  not  so  very 
for  back  when  the  idea  of  abstinence  from  al- 
cohol during  childhood  was  not  once  thought 
of.  Think  of  our  own  childhood.  Of  the 
word  alcohol,  with  which  today  every  child  is 
familiar,  we  knew  practically  nothing  nor 
even  did  the  adult  laity;  only  in  medical 
handbooks  and  the  apothecary's  labels  did  it 
have  an  unobserved  existence.  What  did  the 
general  public  know  of  its  nature?  At  the 
most,  striking  effects  of  immoderation.  That 
a  moderate  use  of  the  truly  light  beer  of  that 
time  could  do  damage  even  to  children  was 
never  once  dreamed.  My  father  was  certainly 
a  capable  school  teacher  who  exercised  a 
fatherly  care  over  the  children  entrusted  to 
him,  but  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  banish  the 
customary  use  of  beer  from  the  school  festi- 
vals. But  in  the  eighties  the  temperance 
movement  set  in ;  from  Denmark  came  the 
Good  Templars ;  the  alcohol  investigations 
began ;  and  gradually  the  revolution  was  ac- 
complished. Today  there  is  no  longer  a  phy- 
sician who,  however  he  stands  toward  alcohol 
personally,  would  permit  its  use  on  principle 
as  a  relish  by  healthy  children,  and  there  are 
yet  only  a  few  who  would  prescribe  it  to 
strengthen  the  sick. 

But  the  daily  practice  of  the  laity  is  often 

far  behind  theory There  are  otherwise 

intelligent  parents  who,  through  the  occasion- 
al glass  on  a  festive  occasion  invest  alcohol 
with  the  fatal  numbus  of  the  extraordinary. 
On  school  excursions  of  the  lower  grades  the 


beer  glass  is  thoughtlessly  allowed  a  place  be- 
side the  lemonade  or  milk  tumbler. 

Through  all  statements  made  by  careful, 
competent  judges  of  the  question,  concerning 
the  welfare  of  the  youth  and  the  future  of  the 
people,  the  leading  thought  is,  no  alcohol  dur- 
ing the  period  of  development.  It  hinders  the 
brain  in  receiving  and  concentrating,  impairs 
memory  and  the  power  of  judging.  In  gen- 
eral, it  keeps  all  mental  activity  below  the 
normal. 

The  Ominous  Plus  and  Minus 

Still  more  ominous  is  the  influence  of  alco- 
hol upon  the  moral  perceptions  and  the  re- 
sulting moral  conduct,  especially  among  the 
older  pupils.  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been 
emphasized  that  the  sexual  impulse  which 
during  the  years  of  adolescense  is  difficult 
enough  to  control  without  the  influence  of  al- 
cohol, receives  from  that  influence  an  unnatu- 
ral impetus,  and  that  the  condition  most  to  be 
feared  in  this  connection  is  the  state  of  light 
intoxication  designated  by  various  terms  indi- 
cating high  spirits  of  gaiety. 

The  double  action  here  involved  is  easily 
understood.  The  light  alcoholization  strikes 
first  the  most  complicated  brain  cells,  those 
directly  concerned  in  the  higher  brain  func- 
tions such  as  the  power  of  judgment  and  self- 
control,  which  would  otherwise  raise  a  barrier 
against  the  overflow  of  sensuous  impulses ; 
while  at  the  same  time  these  impulses  storm 
wildly  against  the  weakened  resistance  of  the 
moral  bulwarks.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  plus 
and  a  minus,  an  ominous  combination  which 
has  swept  to  destruction  numberless  youths, 
not  only  young  students  but  older  scholars,  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  many  suicides  among 
them.  "Under  intoxication,  young  people  for- 
get honor,  duty,  reason  ;  sense  is  also  intoxi- 
cated," writes  Dr.  Stenthal,  who  is  especially 
devoted  to  combating  sex  diseases.  "We  show 
in  out  college  lectures  that  alcohol  deadens 
sense,  removes  inhibition,  that  it  is  an  enemy 
to  ambition,  that  it  benumbs  delicate  sensibil- 
ity, and  renders  us  insensible  to  mental  and 
physical  pain,  to  poverty  and  disease.  We  do 
this  and  yet  we  allow  'pot-houses',  student- 
fraternities,  royal  and  collegiate  'kommers." 
It  is  thus  the  school  itself  that  strikes  from  our 
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hands  our  weapons  against  sexual  diseases." 
This  brings  us  to  the  next  question :  Are  we 
educators,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word? 
Is  the  task  of  the  higher  schools  to  transmit 
something  more  than  knowledge  ? My  po- 
sition is  that  we  stand  in  a  three-fold  relation 
— teachers,  governors,  and  trainers,  with  an 
emphasis  upon  the  last. 


rhe  school  must  take  a  far  more  earnest 
part  in  combating  juvenile  alcoholism.  That 
calls  for  pure  instruction,  quite  apart  from  the 
duty  of  training  and  it  must  set  its  face 
squarely  against  everything  that  can  be  inter- 
preted as  a  support  of  prevailing  drinking 
customs. — Translated  for  the  Scientific 
Temperance  Journal. 


Scientific  Management  in  Europe 


FROM  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  alone 
employers  have  realized  the  disadvan- 
tage of  drinking  workmen.  Good 
business  management,  now  being  carried  to 
greater  refinement  under  the  term  "scientific" 
management,  has  sought  to  cut  down  the  losses 
resulting  from  the  lost  time,  accidents,  and 
waste  of  property  occasioned  by  tippling  em- 
ployes. 

In  some  lines  of  manufacture,  such  as  forg- 
ing, moulding,  and  glass-making,  where  great 
heat  must  be  endured,  the  belief  of  the  work- 
men that  they  must  have  beer  or  other  alcohol- 
ic liquors  to  keep  up  their  strength  and 
quench  their  intense  thirst  has  been  hard  to 
combat.  At  the  last  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  an  earnest  request 
was  made  by  one  who  had  been  studying  con- 
ditions among  cotton  mill  workers  for  some 
plan  which  would  help  prevent  the  drinking 
in  which  many  of  the  operators  indulge,  part- 
ly because  of  the  heat  in  which  they  work, 
party  because  they  believe  that  drink  gives 
strength,  and  relieves  fatigue.  In  many 
cases  no  doubt  managers  have  themselves 
thought  there  was  this  necessity. 

There  is  an  acciunulating  amount  of  expe- 
rience, however,  showing  that  markedly  better 
results  are  obtained  from  the  use  of  hygienic 
beverages  which  do  not  contain  alcohol.  Ex- 
periences of  this  kind  are  being  steadily  re- 
ported from  manufacturing  and  mining  indus- 
tries in  Germany,  where  the  long-established 
use  of  beer  is  being  increasingly  supplanted 
by  non-alcoholic  drinks.  Many  firms  are  find- 
ing it  to  their  advantage  to  supply  non-alco- 
holic drinks  either  gratuitously  or  very  cheap- 
ly, and  re-enforcing  the  substitution  of  rules 
prohibiting  the  bringing  in  of  beer  or  other 
alcoholic  drink  by  disseminating  educa- 
tional literature  on  the  subject.  Among  the 
drinks  encouraged  in  place  of  the  alcoholic, 
are  coifee,  tea,  cocoa,  chocolate,  seltzer-water, 
mineral  water,  lemonade,  milk,  broths  and 
soups. 

One  item  appearing  in  the  report  of  the 
Prussian  industrial  council  (Prussian  Statis- 
tics 1909)  is  to  the  effect  that  in  the  glass  fac- 


tories of  Bromberg  the  men  working  in  the 
extreme  heat  are  very  glad  to  use  good  drink- 
ing water  to  quench  their  intense  thirst.  A 
number  of  managers  among  the  iron  industries 
of  Dusseldorf  provide  a  supply  of  fruit  flavor- 
ings to  add  to  the  drinking  water.  Similar 
reports  are  made  from  Cologne,  Arnsberg, 
and  other  places. 

In  England  a  favorite  drink  in  such  indus- 
tries has  been  oatmeal  water. 

Another  step  toward  educating  the  public 
in  the  use  of  non-alcoholic  drinks  has  been 
taken  in  Berlin  where  the  city  and  the  direc- 
tors have  granted  space  for  the  construction 
of  milk  booths,  which  are  being  well  patron- 
ized and  growing  in  number.  No  beer  is  al- 
lowed to  be  sold  in  them. 

The  recent  legislation  making  employers  li- 
able for  accidents  to  their  workmen  is  another 
strong  reason  why  employers  must  safeguard 
themselves  against  the  increased  liability  to 
accidents  when  their  employes  have  been 
slightly  clouding  their  brains  with  beer. 

There  is  no  question  but  under  this  new 
legislation  American  employers  will  find  as 
the  Germans  have  found,  that  in  the  industries 
where  intense  heat  induces  intense  thirst  it 
will  pay  to  furnish  good  drinking  water  and 
other  palatable  non-alcoholic  drinks  as  a  pro- 
tection against  accidents  as  well  as  an  assur- 
ance of  better  endurance  and  efficiency.  The 
concurrence  of  the  men  can  be  gained  by  giv- 
ing them  information  concerning  the  effect  of 
alcohol  upon  clearness  of  brain  and  endur- 
ance of  muscle  and  extremes  of  temperature. 

J* 

Dr.  Frederick  Furnival,  the  famous  scholar, 
who  died  in  July  at  the  age  of  86,  announced 
on  his  85th  birthday,  the  "secrets  of  his 
youth."  He  had  been  an  athlete,  a  cyclist,  a 
sculler,  for  twenty-five  years  a  vegetarian,  and 
for  seventy-two  an  abstainer. 


The  alcoholic  is  a  victim  of  premature  se- 
nility of  mind  and  body,  the  symptoms  of  al- 
coholism and  old  age  being  similar. — Hamil- 
ton. 
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The  Greatest  Anti-Social  Factor 
By  Ernest  Gordon. 

AT  the  present  time  almost  every  civilized  country  is  trying  to  control  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  bev- 
erages and  ultimately  to  prohibit  it.  In  this,  Maine  has  led  the  world  for  50  years  and  the  move- 
ment to  repeal  the  beneficient  legislation,  largely  instigated  from  outside,  called  out  a  remarkable 
document.  World-wide  protests  having  been  made,  Mr.  Gordon  was  inspired  to  crystalize  them  into 
an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Maine,  which,  almost  immediately,  was  signed  by  1,000  famous  per- 
sons, some  representing  thousands.  Among  these  were  national  health  officers,  members  of  Par- 
liament and  Congress,  and  University  presidents  and  professors,  including  90  from  America.  The 
petition  of  which  the  following  article  is  a  part,  and  signatures,  was  published  by  the  National  Tem- 
perance   Society. 


IN  handing  over  his  great  gift  to  the  Peace 
Movement,  Mr.  Carnegie  stipulated  that 
the  income  accruing  from  it  should,  after 
w^ar  had  been  discarded  within  the  wide  boun- 
daries of  the  English-speaking  races,  be  di- 
rected to  the  abatement  of  "the  next  most  de 
grading  evil."  This  listing  of  scourges  might 
have  been  in  order  in  ,the  Middle  Ages,  but  in 
our  own  day  a  far  greater  curse  than  war  has 
forged  into  the  first  place  of  human  afflictions. 
It  has  been  the  high  service  of  European  med- 
ical science  to  lay  bare  the  extent  of  its  work- 
ings, its  concealed  corruptions,  its  hidden,  far- 
reaching,  degenerating  effects,  its  causal  re- 
lations to  almost  every  form  of  disease  and 
social  disorganization. 

This  great  first  cause  of  national  decay  is 
alcohol.  War  and  the  waste  of  war  and  the 
suffering  in  war  are  but  transitory,  occasional, 
and,  in  the  mass,  minor  evils,  compared  with 
the  horror  of  race-poisoning  with  narcotics. 
The  gross  expenditures  of  the  great  military 
nations  on  fleets  and  armies  are  but  a  fraction 
of  what  they  put  out  on  alcoholic  drinks, 
every  drop  of  which  has,  as  the  new  physiolo- 
gy teaches,  a  degenerating  effect  on  human 
physique. 

Every  two  years  this  "next  most  degrading 
evil"  carries  more  men  to  the  grave  in  Ger- 
many than  perished  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  A  Danish  National  Commission,  which 
has  spent  years  in  the  study  of  alcoholism,  re- 
ports (and  the  report  is  based  on  secret  cir- 
culars sent  in  by  every  physician  in  Den- 
mark) that  each  fourth  male  death  in  Den- 
mark is  to  be  set  down  to  alcohol  as  either  a 
chief  or  contributing  cause.  What  is  the  mor- 
tality of  a  great  war  once  in  a  generation 
compared  with  this  never-ending  devastation 
among  all  nations? 

"This  scourge  of  drink,"  writes  M.  Bour- 
geois, the  French  ex-cabinet  minister,  "has 
a  permanent  place  in  all  our  social  miseries. 
We  meet  it  everywhere.  It  hides  itself  be- 
hind tuberculosis,  in  madness,  in  crime,  but 
it  is  always  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  evils,  of 
all  our  degeneracies. 

It  is  the  chief  enemy  of  the  race."  Are 
you  fighting  tuberculosis?  Dr.  Jacques  Ber- 
tillion  declares  that  "alcohol  appears  to  be 
the  most  deadly  cause  of  the  weakening  of 


the  organism  in  preparation  for  tuberculosis. 
It  is  the  master  cause.  All  other  causes  dis- 
appear in  comparison."  And  Dr.  Roubino- 
vitch,  of  the  Salpetriere  adds:  "They  talk 
about  the  great  scourge,  tuberculosis,  which 
decimates  France  and  ordains  her  decay.  The 
greatest  scourge,  however,  is  alcoholism.  It 
is  this  which  gives  up  the  key  to  the  house  and 
permits  the  sacking.  There  is  no  more  burn- 
ing question  than  the  battle  against  this  cause 
of  all  other  scourges. 

Are  you  interested  in  colonies  of  mercy  for 
epileptics?  You  have  but  to  remember  that 
according  to  the  statistics  of  the  greatest  of  all 
such,  that  at  Bielefeld,  in  Westphalia,  more 
than  half  of  the  cases  treated  have  parental 
alcoholism  as  the  efficient  cause. 

Are  you  establishing  free  dental  clinics? 
Read  the  studies  of  Drs.  Von  Bunge,  Laitinen 
and  Floras,  and  you  will  understand  one  rea- 
son why  decay  of  the  teeth  is  so  universal 
among  the  poor. 

Are  you  working  for  prison  reform?  Alco- 
hol is  the  great  agent-provocateur  to  crime.  If 
its  free  sale  were  ended  half  the  prisons  could 
be  abolished. 

Do  you  regret  divorce  and  the  disintegration 
of  the  family?  Sir  Gorell  Barnes,  an  English 
judge,  has  remarked  that  in  England,  at  least, 
but  for  drink,  the  divorce  court  could  almost 
close  its  doors  permanently. 

Prostitution  flourishes  in  an  alcoholized  so- 
ciety, and  beer-drinking  is  its  necessary  accom- 
paniment. It  is  drink  which  immensely  com- 
plicates the  Indian  question.  It  is  drink 
which  inflames  negro  lust  and  intensifies  the 
terrible  race  problem  of  the  South. 

The  strongest  backing  which  Tammany 
Hall  and  the  corresponding  corrupting  ele- 
ments in  the  life  of  other  American  cities 
have,  comes  from  the  saloon  and  the  great 
capital  back  of  it. 

Is  taxation  high  ?  It  is  because  honest  men 
are  forced  to  clean  up  after  the  drink-seller. 
Are  there  class  bitternesses?  Alcohol  as  the 
great  creator  of  the  proletariat  widens  the 
contrast  between  the  well-to-do  and  the  ex- 
treme poor.  Popular  education  is  checked  by 
the  stupefying  of  children  which  follows  their 
impregnation  with  this  poison.  Infant  mor- 
tality finds  here  a  weighty  cause.    But  for  the 
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impoverishment  which  drink  brings,  child  la- 
bor would,  to  an  important  extent,  pass  away. 

The  closely  organized  alcohol  interests 
stand  in  the  way  of  advance  in  all  directions. 
The  emancipation  of  woman  meets  its  inces- 
sant opposition.  It  fights  the  restitution  of 
democracy  through  the  introduction  of  tiie  in- 
itiative. It  corrupts  the  electorate.  It  intim- 
idates and  prostitutes  the  press. 

As  a  result  of  a  lowered  purchasing  power 
and  under-consumption  in  the  broad  masses, 
for  which  alcoholism  is  responsible,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  contributing  cause  of  commercial 
crises.  The  peace  of  the  world  is  constantly 
threatened  by  the  competition  for  new  mar- 

Germany's  Hy 

LAST  summer  Germany  held  an  Inter- 
national Hygiene  Exhibition  at  Dres- 
den, the  purpose  of  which  was  to  show 
graphically  what  is  being  done  to  maintain 
and  promote  the  health  of  the  race.  It  was 
opened  by  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  was  corn- 
prehensive  and  thorough,  including  among 
other  sections  those  dealing  with  Imperial  and 
with  voluntary  workmen's  insurance,  geo- 
graphical maps  showing  the  nature  and  fre- 
quency of  accidents  before  and  after  the  in- 
troduction of  state  insurance  and  the  like, 
elaborate  models  of  hospitals,  sanatoria  and 
convalescent  homes,  etc.  It  also  contained 
an  important  section  devoted  to  temper- 
ance, the  following  interesting  account  of 
which  is  given  by  the  British  Alliance  News. 

At  this  Hygienic  Exhibition,  the  strength 
of  the  German  movement  against  alcohol  is 
well  illustrated  by  a  sub-section  devoted  to  the 
advocacy  of  temperance. 

The  national  beverage  receives  very  hard 
knocks,  and  the  advocates  of  beer  as  "fluid 
bread"  are  left  with  not  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
There  is  only  space  for  one  or  two  illustra- 
tions of  the  exhibits.  "Is  beer  nourishing?" 
asks  a  huge  wall  placard.  Take  an  ordinary 
glass  of  beer  which  costs  a  penny.  The  nutri- 
ment in  this  quality  is  equal  to  that  in  six 
grammes  of  lard,  or  twenty-five  grammes  of 
bread,  or  three  pieces  of  lump  sugar,  or  one 
tiny  cup  of  milk.  The  lard,  the  bread,  the 
sugar  and  the  milk  are  all  placed  before  the 
visitor.  Now  for  one  penny  you  may  pur- 
chase 55  grammes  of  lard,  or  500  grammes  of 
bread,  or  200  grammes  of  sugar,  or  3  glasses 
of  milk.  And  here,  again,  there  are  these 
quantities  on  plates  and  in  glasses,  and  the 
contrast  strikes  the  stupidest.  Besides,  the 
glass  of  beer  contains  ten  grammes  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  this  is  poison. 

You  are  told  that  29  per  cent,  of  the  weak- 
minded   children   of  Berlin   are   in  this  state 


kets  and  for  colonial  expansion.  The  diver- 
sion of  drink  expenditure  to  legitimate  trade 
would  create,  in  the  boundaries  of  each  of  the 
civilized  States,  the  most  profitable  colonial 
markets  obtainable. 

Drink  is  the  great  enemy  of  thrift.  It  is 
the  parent  of  unnecessary  charities.  In  those 
lands  where  it  has  the  right  of  way  it  makes 
of  Sunday  rest  a  curse  worse  than  Sunday 
labor.  It  is  the  classic  excuse  of  those  who  op- 
pose shorter  hours  of  work. 

Finally,  and  worse  than  all  else,  it  assures 
permanency  through  the  generations  for  those 
degeneracies  which  the  race,  freed  from  it, 
might  easily  slough  off. 

genie  Exhibition 

because  of  the  intemperate  habits  of  their 
parents.  You  have  striking  tables  showing 
liow  the  use  of  alcohol  lowers  the  working 
power  of  the  body.  In  Leipzig  every  100 
drinkers  have  123  cases  of  illness  a  year,  while 
the  temperate  workers  have  only  49,  or  a  pro- 
portion of  5  to  2. 

Statistics  laboriously  collected  by  Profes- 
sor Demme  show  that  in  selected  groups  of 
ten  families  of  temperate  habits,  only  18  per 
cent,  of  the  children  either  die  early  or  are 
abnormal  or  degenerate,  whereas  in  other  sim- 
ilar groups,  where  the  parents  drink,  the  pro- 
portions are  almost  exactly  reversed. 

In  the  anatomical  department  there  are  wax 
models  of  alcohol-saturated  livers,  kidneys, 
hearts  and  stomachs.  No  vestige  of  teetotal 
fanaticism  about  this  section,  no  ill-balanced 
appeals  to  one's  feelings.  Science  holds  sway 
everywhere,  and  only  the  inexorableness  of 
the  photographer  and  the  statistician  come  to 
its  aid. 

German     Hospitals    Discarding 
Alcohol 

THE  number  of  hospitals  and  sanitari- 
ums that  are  dispensing  with  alcohol  is 
notably  increasing,  according  to  a  re- 
port in  the  Press  Circular  of  the  Deutcher 
Verein  (July  31,  1911).  A  hospital  in  Bonn, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Westphal,  has 
discontinued  the  beer  allowance  of  the  pa- 
tients for  more  than  a  year.  Another,  a  pri- 
vate hospital  in  the  same  city  in  charge  of 
Prof.  Thomsen,  has  stopped  the  glass  of  wine 
which  was  formerly  allowed  the  patients  with 
breakfast  and  supper.  From  the  institutions 
for  the  curt  of  consumption  maintained  by  the 
national  insurance  society  for  the  Rhine  prov- 
ince at  Ronsdorf  is  issued  the  announcement 
that  alcoholic  drinks  will  not  be  provided  or 
be  allowed  in  the  hospital. — Translated  for 
the  Scientific  Temperance  Journal. 
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THE    GIFTS 

"Two   Gifts  there   are  of  value  far 

Beyond    great   wealth    or    lands. 
The  Gifts  are  these:  The   Eye  that  Sees, 

The   Heart  that   Understands." 

A  Doubtful  Expedient 

A  PRO  POSITION  is  being  promulga- 
ted for  an  organization  to  secure 
national  legislation  to  make  distilling 
a  Federal  monopoly,  the  alcohol  so  distilled 
not  to  be  used  for  beverage  purposes  but  only 
for  mechanical,  pharmaceutical  and  scientific 
purposes.  The  arguments  advanced  for  it 
are  that  the  evils  of  alcoholism  come  from 
the  distilled  liquors ;  that  if  the  Government 
had  sole  control  of  the  distilling  business  it 
could  wholly  prevent  the  use  of  distilled 
liquors  as  a  beverage;  that  the  "temperance 
reform  is  a  disastrous  failure"  because  in  the 
United  States  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
absolute  alcohol  in  liquors  of  every  sort  rose 
from  approximately  1.36  gallons  in  1840  to 
approximately  1.78  gallons  in  1910.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  increase  is  not  an  argu- 
ment for  giving  the  fermented  liquors  the 
advantage  over  distilled  drinks. 

It  was  the  fermented  liquors  that  caused 
the  increase : 

Since  1840  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
distilled  drinks  has  fallen  from  2.58  gallons 
to  1.45  gallons  or  a  decrease  of  about  half  a 
gallon  of  absolute  alcohol.  In  the  same  time 
the  fermented  wine  and  malt  liquors  have  in- 
creased the  per  capita  alcohol  consumption 
from  .09  gallons  in  1840  to  1.05  gallons  in 
1910. 

It  was  not  the  distilled  but  the  fermented 
drinks  that  caused  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  which  this  new  scheme 
uses  as  an  argument  for  prohibiting  the  dis- 
tilled drinks. 

The  Journal  is  not  trying  to  make  out  a 


case  for  distilled  liquors,  nor  to  argue  a  legis- 
lative matter  which  is  not  primarily  its  field. 
It  simply  presents  these  facts  as  a  help  to 
straight  thinking. 

Unquestionably  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
distilled  drinks  would  diminish  some  of  the 
more  obvious  ills  of  alcoholism.  But  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view  we  have  no  reason  to 
anticipate  any  direct  or  substantial  progress 
by  getting  rid  of  spirits.  The  alcohol  con- 
sumption, as  has  already  been  shown,  has  in- 
creased in  the  face  of  a  decrease  in  the  use 
of  spirits.  The  scientific  facts  as  to  the  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  upon  efficiency  and  health, 
even  when  used  in  comparatively  small 
amounts,  are  evidence  that  the  dangers  from 
the  milder  beverages  while  at  first  less  con- 
spicuous and  revolting,  by  their  very  subfility 
are  probably  just  as  much  to  be  feared. 
Further,  as  was  clearly  stated  by  Dr.  Harlow 
Brooks  of  New  York,  at  the  last  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  the 
tendency  in  the  use  of  the  "lighter"  liquors 
is  to  use  more  of  them  and  the  taking  of  ab- 
normal quantities  of  liquid  into  the  body  in  it- 
self causes  physical  disorders  which  have 
become  marked  in  Germany  and  are  begin- 
ning to  manifest  themselves  in  this  country. 

As  has  before  been  said  in  these  columns, 
medical  evidence  indicates  that  the  undermin- 
ing of  an  individual's  powers  by  the  moderate 
use  of  the  lighter  drinks  is  slow  but  may  be 
serious,  they  are  even  more  likely  to  lead  to 
the  alcohol-using  habit  than  distilled  liquors 
as  practically  no  drinker  begins  with  distilled 
drinks ;  the  results  of  immoderate  use  of  fer- 
mented drinks  in  a  general  sense  do  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  the  results  of  spirit-using. 

The  chief  advantage  possible  in  eliminat- 
ing the  distilled  liquors  would  be  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  made  the  scapegoat  in  the 
popular  mind  for  the  damage  worked  by  fer- 
mented drinks,  and  to  that  extent  the  plan 
might  clarify  the  problem  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  still  hold  that  the  use  of  fer- 
mented drinks  is  the  solution  of  the  alcohol 
question. 

The  plan  under  consideration  apparently 
is  not  at  all  directed  toward  ultimately  get- 
ting rid  of  the  alcohol  habit,  but  contem- 
plates an  increased  use  of  fermented  bever- 
ages, as  its  author  explains  that  a  part  of  the 
revenue  the  government  would  lose  from  the 
taxes  on  spirits  could  be  made  up  by  an  ex- 
tra tax  on  beer  which  "the  brewers  could 
well  afford  to  pay,  having  got  rid  of  their 
most  formidable  opponent,  whisky.'^ 

In  other  words,  the  plan  definitely  includes 
expectation  of  an  increased  consumption  of 
beer.  The  logic  of  the  situation,  therefore, 
works  out  like  this :  Temperance  reform  has 
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been  "a  failure"  because  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  drinks  has  increased.  This  is  the 
fundamental  proposition  of  the  author  of  the 
new  plan.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  fer- 
mented liquors,  therefore,  abolish  the  spirit- 
uous liquors,  and  there  will  be  a  still  further 
increase  in  the  use  of  fermented  drinks.  This 
looks  amazingly  like  a  "vicious  circle"  of 
doubtful  public  advantage. 

Alcohol   and  Disease* 

By  G.  Sims  Woodhead,  M,  D. 

Professor  of  Pathology,  Cambridge  University. 

ALCOHOL  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  production  of  dis- 
ease. It  does  more  than  anything  else 
to  render  people  incapable  of  withstanding 
disease.  Alcohol  prepares  the  human  body 
for  the  attacks  of  disease,  just  as  did  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  past  few  days  the  straw  for 
the  engine  spark  to  set  on  fire.  It  can  be 
proved  that  alcohol  taken  in  comparatively 
small  quantities  interferes  with  the  blood.  It 
alters  the  fluids  very  slightly  indeed,  but  cer- 
tain substances  which  interfere  with  the  action 
of  disease  germs  are  diminished  in  quantity. 
These  substances  become  less  active  and  are 
unable  to  do  their  work  so  well  as  usual.  The 
fight  between  disease  and  these  substances  be- 
comes unfair,  the  germs  make  use  of  their  op- 
portunities, invade  the  body,  and  set  up  dis- 
ease. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  scourge  of  tuberculo- 
sis. During  the  last  ten  years  the  death-rate 
from  consumption  has  been  declining.  In 
London  the  decline  was  19  per  cent.,  in  Paris, 
3  per  cent.  It  is  significant  in  regard  to  these 
figures  that  in  this  country  [Great  Britain] 
the  drink  bill  has  during  the  same  period 
dropped  from  $22.30  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion to  $16.55  per  head,  whereas  in  France  it 
is  very  different.  In  this  country  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  consumption  of  alcohol  has  come 
a  lower  death  rate  from  tuberculosis.  We  do 
not  say  this  was  the  sole  cause,  but  we  do  re- 
mark that  the  two  things  have  gone  on  to- 
gether. Better  housing,  clothing,  education, 
feeding,  and  conditions  of  life  generally  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  fall  in  the 
death-rate.  At  the  bottom  of  all,  however,  we 
have  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  drink.  This  is  a  tremendous 
gain  to  the  nation. 

We  as  medical  men,  have  to  do  all  we  can 
to  point  out  to  people  that  there  is  a  very 
direct  connection  between  tuberculosis  and  the 
amount  of  alcohol  consumed.     To  get  rid  of 

♦Summary  of  an   address   given   in    Birmingham, 
Eng.,  July  23,  1911,  and  reported  in  Alliance  News. 


tuberculosis,  we  must,  of  course,  get  rid  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  The  bacillus  can  only  do 
its  work  when  placed  in  favorable  conditions, 
and  alcohol  has  the  faculty  of  tilling  and 
manuring  the  ground  for  its  growth.  Were  no 
alcohol  in  the  soil,  the  bacillus  would  fall  on 
very  stony  ground.  By  taking  alcohol  the  hu- 
man being  renders  himself  more  open  to  at- 
tack by  diseases  of  various  kinds,  and  impairs 
his  faculties  often  to  a  slight  degree,  but  suf- 
ficiently to  interfere  with  his  powers  of  doing 
good  work.  Alcohol,  we  are  satisfied,  is  the 
doctor's  worst  friend,  because  the  doctor 
wants  to  get  his  patients  well.  The  total  ab- 
stainer will  get  well  more  quickly  than  if  he 
takes  alcohol,  and  a  great  many  doctors  be- 
lieve it  now.  More  are  coming  to  believe  it 
every  day. 

Misfits  and    Derelicts* 

By  Robert  Jones,  M.  D. 

Supt.   of  London  County  Asylum,   Claybury,   Eng. 

FOR  thirty  years  I  have  had  to  study  our 
social  "misfits  and  derelicts".  It  is 
well  for  us  to  learn  a  lesson  from 
those  human  failures.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  good  brain  in  the  competitive  struggle  of 
the  day.  Civilization,  by  exacting  each  year 
a  higher  standard  of  efficiency,  manufactures 
its  own  paupers,  its  own  lunatics,  and  its  own 
delinquents,  who  thus  become  a  permanent 
and  increasing  burden  upon  the  workers.  No 
security  can  remain  for  us  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets unless  the  industrial  community  is  strong, 
vigorous,  and  healthy.  When  the  Interde- 
partmental Committee  on  Physical  Deteriora- 
tion was  sitting,  68  witnesses  were  called  to 
give  evidence,  and  it  is  significant  that  57  out 
of  the  number  referred  to  alcohol  in  some 
form  or  other  as  a  cause  of  deterioration.  One 
in  every  217  of  the  population,  or  150,000 
persons,  are  mental  defectives  who  are  wanting 
in  moral  balance,  whose  passions  and  tempers 
are  uncontrolled,  and  who  are  impulsive  and 
deficient  in  reasoning  power.  Many  of  these 
are  directly  the  result  of  alcoholic  intemper- 
ance in  the  parents.  Industrial  drinking — the 
traditional  exchange  of  drinks  for  business 
purposes — leads  to  chronic  alcoholism,  and 
swells  the  registrar-general's  death  lists,  while 
convivial  drinking  swells  the  police  court 
lists. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Beurepaire,  of  Australia, 
champion  swimmer  of  that  country,  and  quar- 
ter-mile, half-mile  and  mile  champion  of 
England  wrote  recently  to  an  engineer,  "The 
effect  of  alcohol  in  athletics  I  consider  disas- 
trous in  every  way.  I  am  a  life  abstainer." — 
British  Temperance  Advance. 
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Where  the  Abstainer  has  the  Advantage 

For  Advanced  Grammar  Grades 


Note:  Striking  biographical  slcetches  are  very- 
useful  in  arousing  efEective  Interest  in  character- 
building.  The  following  lesson  may  be  introduced 
by  the  story  of  Daniel,  or,  by  that  of  some  other 
fine,  strong  character  and  the  general  points  de- 
veloped as  suggested  in  the  following  article;  or, 
each  section  may  begin  with  a  brief  discussion, 
e.  g.,  some  who  have  excelled  in  sports.  Previous 
to  the  lesson  prepare  and  distribute  slips  upon 
which  are  written  other  illustrations.  A  number 
of  these  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Journal, 
in  the  general  reading,   etc. 

BOYS  in  these  days  wish  to  excel  in 
beauty,  health,  strength,  business  and 
character. 

The  use  of  some  of  the  charts  already  pub- 
lished will  be  found  specially  helpful  in  con- 
vincing the  boys  that  "it  pays"  to  abstain. 
Self-control  does  not  mean  self-sacrifice  but 
self-mastery,  success. 

Abstainers  have  superior  excellence  in 
sports.  Show  chart  4,  "A  62-Mile  Walking 
Match"  {Journal,  Mar.  1911,  p.  108a).*  Tell 
the  children  of  this  German  contest  in  which 
all  contestants  were  required  to  state  whether 
or  not  they  used  alcoholic  drinks.  Of  the  82 
contestants  only  24  proved  to  be  abstainers 
yet  of  the  ten  prizes  they  won  the  1st.  2nd, 
3rd,  4th,  8th  and  9th,  while  the  59  moderates 
won  no  first  prizes  and  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing only  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  10th  places; 
and  two  of  these  winners  had  used  no  liquors 
for  months  so  they  were  also  practically  ab- 
stainers. Yet  those  who  wrote  of  this  con- 
test tell  us  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  the  ab- 
stainers won  the  first  four  and  two  others  of 
the  ten  prizes  that  the  importance  of 
their  victory  was  shown  less  by  this  than 
by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  those  who 
fell  out  were  drinkers,  for  of  those  94  per 
cent,  were  drinkers,  but  ony  6  per  cent,  were 
abstainers. 

Ask  the  boys  to  quote  rapidly  from  the 
slips  you  have  given  them,  mentioning  other 
cases  where  the  abstainer  has  the  advantage 
both  in  play  and  work.  Have  rules  of  Ath- 
letic associations  looked  up. 

Abstainers  have  superior  excellence  in 
Study.  Show  chart  7,  "Effect  of  Alcohol  on 
the  Memory"  [Journal,  May,  1911,  p.  136a.). 
Explain  briefly  the  experiments  of  Professors 
Smith  and  Vogt  and  point  out  how  the  re- 
sults prove  that  as  abstainers  these  persons 

*Send  $.15  for  these  5  mentioned  or  $.25  for  set 
of  12  to  the  Scientific  Temperance  Federation,  23 
Trull  St.,  Boston, 


experimented  on  could  memorize  a  given  les- 
son much  more  rapidly  than  when  they  used 
even  a  little  alcohol.  Call  for  supplementa- 
ry material. 

Abstainers  have  greater  opportunity  and 
are  more  likely  to  Succeed  in  Business.  Show 
chart  2,  "Employers  who  Prefer  Non-Alco- 
holized Workmen"  {Journal,  Jan.,  1911,  p. 
80a).  Explain  (1)  that  as  this  U.  S.  govern- 
ment investigation  was  made  fifteen  years  ago, 
a  similar  one  made  today  would  show  an  even 
greater  advantage  for  the  abstainer;  (2) 
these  7,000  business  establishments  and  cor- 
porations questioned  represented  all  kinds  of 
business  and  all  parts  of  the  country;  (3)  as 
the  grades  of  the  service  rose,  the  proportion 
of  employers  that  wanted  abstainers  in- 
creased. Indeed  in  each  sort  of  work  in  the 
important,  highly-paid  places,  abstainers 
were  always  preferred  and  usually  required. 
It  is  said  that  2,000,000  places  are  now 
barred  to  drinkers.  Call  for  supplementary 
slips. 

Abstainers  have  superior  health  and  vital- 
ity. Show  chart  1,  "Comparative  Sickness." 
Explain  that  these  too,  were  facts  found  by 
government  authority,  this  time  in  Australia 
where  there  are  benefit  societies,  some  of 
which  are  composed  entirely  of  abstainers  and 
others  which  admit  moderate  drinkers  but 
have  abstainers  as  well.  These  records  showed 
that  the  abstainers  fell  sick  only  about  one 
half  as  often  and  recovered  almost  twice  as 
quickly  when  they  did  fall  sick;  and  it 
showed,  too,  that  of  the  sick,  only  about  half 
as  many  sick  abstainers  as  drinkers  died. 
Think  what  this  means.  It  means  that  many 
who  were  not  perhaps  sick  in  bed  yet  barely 
dragged  around,  lacking  the  happiness  and 
efficiency  which  good  vitality  would  give 
them.*   Ask  for  supplementary  material. 

Abstainers  have  the  Probability  of  Longer 
Life.  How  many  know  very  old  people  or 
have  read  of  them  in  papers?  What  are  their 
habits?  Evidently  most  of  them  have  been 
abstainers  and  have  also  used  simple  food. 
If  some  child  speaks  of  a  case  where  some 
aged  person  has  used  alcoholic  drinks,  espec- 
ially if  it  is  one  quoted  from  certain  whisky 
advertisements  which  have  exploited  old 
people  in  this  way,  point  out  that  if  the  facts 
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were  known  especially  in  the  case  of  these  par- 
ticular advertisements,  a  number  of  which 
have  been  investigated  and  found  to  be  mis- 
representations, it  would  generally  be  found 
that  those  who  have  lived  to  a  great  age  were 
almost  or  entirely  abstainers. 

Still  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  person 
does  live  long  in  spite  of  the  effects  of  this 
poison  just  as  they  sometimes  live  long  in 
spite  of  disobeying  other  health  rules.  Some 
who  do  not  drink  die  young. 

But  make  the  point  sharp  and  clear  as  this 
(/  chart ^helps  one  to  do,  that  one  case  either 
yUf«  way  proves  little;  the  averages  of  many 
thousands  of  similar  lives,  abstainers  and 
moderate  drinkers  side  by  side,  tell  the 
story.  Thus  the  records  of  the  two  insurance 
companies  covering  thousands  of  lives  during 
periods  of  sixty-four  years  and  thirty-three 
years  respectively  showed  that  on  the  average 
the  abstainer  lived  about  25  per  cent,  longer. 

The  Abstainer  tends  to  have  a  more  Excel- 
lent Character.  Ask  what  constitutes  a  fine 
character.  Show  that  one  must  have  high 
ideals  of  right  conduct  for  himself  and  must 
"love  his  neighbor  as  himself."  Show  chart 
9  (p.  12a  this  Journal).  Explain  briefly 
how  the  brain  is  composed  of  millions  of  cells 
similar  to  cell  No.  1,  and  these,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved, constitute  the  organ  of  the  mind  and 
the  instrument  of  personality ;  upon  these 
cells  we  must  depend  for  high  ideals  and  will 
power  to  carry  them  out.  (See  pp.  3,  12.)  Em- 
phasize the  importance  of  these  two  faculties 
in  the  creation  of  character,  and,  using  the 
picture  of  the  damaged  instrument.  Cell  No. 
2,  make  it  clear  that  since  these  most  highly 
developed  cells  are  the  tenderest  and  most 
quickly  affected,  no  person  often  using  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  alcohol,  can  hope  to  avoid 


some  damage  to  ideals  and  self-control,  while 
craving  for  the  dangerous  drug  may  easily 
be  formed.  The  abstainer  keeps  his  self- 
n-'astery,  has  the  perfect  instrument  to  form 
and  keep  fine  character,  and  to  so  "love  his 
neighbor"  that  he  drinks  no  wine,  which  may 
weaken  or  offend  his  brother. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR   S.   S.    LESSON 

THIS  lesson  (Daniel  1:  8-20),  better  than  almost 
'  any  temperance  lesson  that  might  occur,  offers 
opportunity  to  show  the  advantages  of  abstinence 
from  things  harmful  such  as  alcoholic  drinlcs,  and 
temperance  in  the  use  of  things  useful,  as  food, 
and  the  mastery  that  comes  from  self-control.  It  is 
in  line  with  modern  thought  and  pedagogical  prin- 
cipels  to   emphasize    the  positive   side. 

The  story  is  one  of  unusual  power  and  interest 
and  ought  to  be  told  graphically  by  one  child,  the 
others  being  asked  to  watch  closely  to  see  that  all 
points  are  covered  and  to  be  ready  to  add  their 
bit  to  it  when  the  first  child  has  finished.  Make 
the  setting  vivid  by  locating  Syria  and  Judea  on 
the  map  and  by  showing  such  pictures  as  may  be 
available  for  the  purpose.  See  that  the  following 
points  are  clear: 

(1)  From  the  stand  Daniel  and  his  friends  took 
and  maintained  even  when  all  those  about  them 
did  differently,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  learned 
self-control  from  habitual  obedience  to  law. 

(2)  This  obedience  had  resulted  in  fine,  hand- 
some bodies  and  clear,  alert  minds.  They  had 
made   the   most  of  their  opportunities. 

(3)  Daniel  purposed  in  his  heart,  i.  e.,  he  prac- 
tically pledged  himself  not  to  drink  the  wine  or 
eat  the  forbidden  meat.  A  pledge  against  any 
wrong  thing  is  always  a  help  for  then  one  makes 
up  the  mind  "for  good  and  all"  and  the  point  does 
not  require   settling  each   time   temptation   arises. 

(4)  When  Daniel  pledged  himself  he  immedi- 
ately got  his  boy  friends  to  join  him.  To  be  a  good 
leader  among  one's  mates  gives  more  prestige  than 
to  lead   in  wrong  ways. 

(5)  They  tactfully  asked  the  chief  eunuch  to 
prove  them  with  the  vegetable  and  water  diet  in- 
stead of  flatly  refusing  to  take  the  food  he  had 
been  ordered  to  give  them. 

(6)  When  their  final  testing-time  came,  it  was 
found  that  their  obedience  and  self-control  had 
resulted  in  their  becoming  handsomer  and  wiser 
than  all  the  others.  The  person  who  can  control 
himself  and  abstain  absolutely  from  tobacco  and 
drink  generally  controls  his  appetites  in  other  ways. 
An  abstainer  is  rarely  a  glutton. 

(7)  The  rigid  self-control  of  youth  prepared  them 
for   lives   of  peculiar    usefulness   and   success. 

Having  shown  the  advantages  of  self-control  to 
these  captive  boys  of  by-gone  centuries,  bring 
it  down  to  the  present,  using  the  points  brought 
out  in  the  preceding  article.  ,^^ 


«3*  «p*  i^ 

The  Boy  Who   Dared 

For  Younger  Pupils 


ONCE  on  a  time,  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
there  was  a  war  and  the  King  of  Baby- 
lon conquered  the  King  of  Judah  and 
carried  off  many  of  the   Hebrew  people  as 
prisoners. 

The  King's  Plan.  The  great  king  decided 
to  train  some  of  the  best  of  the  prisoners  to 
serve  in  his  kingdom.  So  he  ordered  his  stew- 
ard to  select  them.  They  must  be  handsome 
and  healthy,  bright  and  promising,  those  who 
had  already  made  good  use  of  their  chances. 

For  three  years  the  boys  selected  were  to  be 
given  wines,  meats  and  dainties  from  the 
king's  own  table.  They  were  to  go  to  the 
best  schools  and  have  the  best  advantages  in 
the  kingdom.     They  were  to  be  trained  to  be 


governors  or  other  high  officers  of  the  kmg. 
It  was  a  splendid  chance  for  the  boy  prisoners. 

Daniel's  Purpose.  Among  the  prisoners 
were  a  fine  looking  young  prince  named  Dan- 
iel and  his  three  friends,  and  these  were  se- 
lected as  well  as  a  number  of  others. 

Now  Daniel  must  have  been  delighted  to 
have  such  a  fine  chance.  But  soon  he  thought 
of  the  good  laws  Moses  and  other  leaders  had 
given  his  people  so  they  might  be  particularly 
strong,  healthy,  bright  and  good.  He  realized 
it  would  be  very  wrong  for  him  to  drink  the 
wine  and  eat  the  king's  dainties.  So  he  pur- 
posed in  his  heart,  that  is,  made  up  his  mind 
as  though  he  took  a  solemn  pledge,  that  he 
would  not  use  these  wrong  things. 
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When  he  talked  it  over  with  his  three 
friends  they  decided  to  follow  his  example. 

The  Test  of  the  Pledge.  It  wasn't  so  easy 
to  keep  their  pledge  for  every  one  else  used 
the  wine  and  dainties.  Worse  yet,  the  steward 
told  them  he  felt  sure  if  they  drank  only 
water  and  ate  only  vegetables,  they  would 
soon  grow  pale  and  sickly  looking.  Then  he 
would  be  severely  punished. 

They  were  very  polite  in  their  refusal.  They 
asked  him  just  to  try  them  a  few  days.  He 
thought  that  would  do  no  harm  so  he  tried 
them.  When  the  time  was  up  they  looked 
fairer  and  fatter  than  any  of  the  others  so  the 
steward  gave  them  no  more  meat  and  wine. 

Tlie  Reward.  All  during  the  three  years, 
Daniel  and  his  friends  kept  their  pledge 
against  the  wine  and  dainties,  and  studied 
hard. 

Then  the  great  testing  time  came  and  the 
king  himself  in  all  his  splendid  clothes  and 
jewels  examined  those  who  had  been  trained. 

Of  all  that  stood  before  him,  the  king 
found  none  like  Daniel  and  his  three  friends. 
They  were  ten  times  better  than  all  the  others 
in  the  kingdom  They  had  the  best  positions 
given  them  and  afterwards  very  wonderful 
things  happened  to  them. 

A  Dream  Which  Might  Come  True 

I    SAW  the  other  day  a  story  of  a  boy  who 
had  a  remarkable  dream. 

He  thought  that  the  richest  man  in 
town  came  to  him  and  said :  "I  am  tired  of 
my  house  and  grounds ;  come,  take  care  of 
them,  and  I  will  give  them  up  to  you." 

Then  came  an  honored  judge  and  said ;  "I 
want  you  to  take  my  place.  I  am  weary  of 
going  to  court  day  after  day;  I  will  give  you 
my  seat  on  the  bench  if  you  will  do  my  work." 
Then  a  doctor  proposed  that  he  take  his  ex- 
tensive practice,  and  let  him  take  a  rest,  and 
so  on,  and  on  and  on. 

*  jK  ^ 

At  last  shambled  old  Tommie,  the  drunk- 
ard, and  said :  "I'm  wanted  to  fill  a  drunkard's 
grave.  I  have  come  to  see  if  you  will  take  my 
place  in  the  saloons ;  and  on  the  street  as  a 
loafer." 

The  boy  woke  up  in  horror. — Selected. 

ASK  each  child  to  tell  what  position  he 
wishes  to  hold  when  grown  up. 

Tell  the  first  part  of  story  of  the 
"Dream"  adapting  it  so  to  include  all  these 
desired  positions  and  make  each  child  realize 
that  this  dream  is  really  true;  that  just  as 
truly  as  Daniel  and  his  friends  were  selected 


to  be  trained  for  high  positions,  they  are  se- 
lected. 

It  depends  upon  themselves  as  it  did  on 
Daniel  to  "make  good."  (The  part  of  the 
story  relating  to  the  drunkard  need  not  be  told 
the  children  but  the  teacher  may  well  bear  it 
in  mind.) 

Ask  the  children  to  tell  what  special  quali- 
fications would  be  necessary  to  bring  them  to 
any  considerable  success  in  the  desired  posi- 
tion. Write  in  large  letters  on  the  blackboard 
or  on  a  pad  before  the  class,  or,  each  may 
write  for  himself  on  a  small  pad.  These  qual- 
ifications would  of  course,  include  good 
health,  alert  mind  and  good  character — just 
the  same  as  they  were  for  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions. 

What  was  the  secret  of  their  success?  Lead 
the  children  to  see  that  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all  was  Daniel's  power  to  say  "no"  to  wrong 
things  and  to  stick  to  it  no  matter  what  any- 
body else  did  or  how  much  courage  it  took. 
Always  saying  "no"  to  wrong  things  makes 
it  possible  to  be  able  always  to  be  able  to  say 
"yes"  to  right  things — it  means  self-control, 
the  power  always  to  make  ourselves  do  the 
right  and  wise  things.  Anybody  who  wants 
to  succeed  must  be  able  to  do  that,  for  then 
he  can  gain  and  keep  good  health,  a  bright 
mind  and  a  good  character.  Show  that  if 
Daniel  and  his  friends  lived  now  they  would 
say  "no"  to  cigarets  and  would  bfc  very  care- 
ful about  using  dainties  like  candy ;  more  than 
ever,  they  would  say  "no"  to  wine  or  cider  or 
any  kind  of  drink  containing  alcohol  because 
now  people  know  so  much  about  it.  Now 
they  know  that  alcohol  is  one  of  the  surest 
things  in  the  world  to  take  away  one's  power 
to  say  "no"  ;  it  harms  the  health,  the  mind 
and  the  character. 

It  surely  is  wrong  to  use  a  beverage  which 
can  do  that. 

When  Daniel  said  "no"  it  helped  all  the 
others.  We  ought  to  say  "no"  to  wrong  things 
and  so  help  others. 

Sing  "Dare  to  be  a  Daniel." 

Note  to  teacher:  In  teaching  younger  pupils  it 
i.s  not  usually  desirable  to  try  to  make  more  than 
one  or  two  points  in  one  lesson.  In  this  case  the 
special  point  to  be  emphasized  is  the  advantage  of 
self-control.  Health,  success  and  goodness  depend 
largely   on    that   power. 

Alcohol  is  the  dangerous  drug  it  is,  mainly  be- 
cause that  from  the  iirst  glass  it  insidiously  im- 
pairs this  precious  basal  faculty  of  self  control  and 
may  destroy  it.  If  the  public  school  teacher  deems 
it  inexpedient  to  use  the  Bible  story  another  story 
teaching  the   same   lesson   may   be   substituted. 


"Form  rather  than  reform.  It  is  good 
work  to  reclaim  the  drunkard;  it  is 
Christlike  work  to  claim  the  child." 
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A  Story  from  the  Microscope 
By  E.  L.  Transeau 

TWLNTY-FIVE  years  ago,  it  was  the 
popular  idea  that  the  chief  effect  of 
drink  upon  the  brain  was  that  if  one 
took  "enough"  it  made  him  "drunk",  and  that 
drunkenness  was  chiefly  inability  to  walk  and 
talk  straight  for  a  little  while. 

But  science  began  to  use  the  microscope,  the 
camera  and  other  devices  for  studying  exactly 
the  brain  and  its  work,  and  then  we  began  to 
get  at  the  real  effects  of  alcohol.  We  know 
now,  as  the  result  of  many  careful  experiments 
that  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  do  not  "stimu- 
late" the  brain  to  better  work,  as  was  once 
supposed,  but  that  they  weaken  memory,  the 
ability  to  reason  or  think  clearly  and  consecu- 
tively, the  power  of  will  and  self-control,  a 
man's  steadiness,  accuracy  and  other  qualities 
needed  every  day.  In  a  word,  alcohol  lowers 
mental  efficiency,  a  fact  which  the  business 
man  has  found  out  in  his  own  way  quite  as 
conclusively  as  the  laboratory  investigations 
in  their  way.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a 
drunkard  to  have  his  mental  power  thus  low- 
ered by  alcohol.  Long  before  the  brain  and 
nerve  cells  show  change  in  form  they  show 
change  in  action. 

Still  further,  we  know  now  that  the  use  of 
alcohol  continued  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time  injures  the  brain  in  such  a  way  that 
total  recovery  may  be  impossible.  The  brain 
is  made  up  of  millions  of  tiny  cells,  each  do- 
ing a  special  work.  The  picture  (p.  12a) 
shows  how  alcohol  damages  these  brain  cells. 
At  figvue  1  is  a  healthy  brain  cell.  The  cen- 
tre has  a  clear-cut,  regular  outline;  the  vari- 
ous branches  show  little  prominences,  or 
"twigs,"  all  along  their  length.  Those 
branches  are  the  "live  wires"  over  which 
thought  travels.  But  look  at  figure  2  which 
is  a  cell  from  a  brain  that  has  been  damaged 
by  the  continued  use  of  alcohol.  The  central 
mass  has  lost  its  regular  outlines.  The  "twigs" 
along  the  branches  have  broken  down  and  run 
together  until  these  brain  fibres  look,  as  one 
doctor  has  said,  like  the  branches  of  a  plum 
tree  when  the  "black  knot"  is  destroying  it. 

Such  a  brain  cell  is  practically  useless  for 
thinking  purposes.  It  is  unable  to  make  con- 
nections with  other  cells  for  the  transmission 
of  thought  currents.  Of  course,  not  all  the 
cells  in  the  heavy  drinker's  brain  become 
equally  damaged  or  at  the  same  time.  But 
the  breaking  down  of  the  cells  goes  on  grad- 
ually, first  a  few  cells  are  slightly  damaged, 
then  as  these  become  worse  others  are  at- 
tacked. 

It  is  while  these  changes  are  going  on  in 


the  drinker's  brain  cells  that  he  begins  to 
show  in  his  outward  acts  the  drunkard's 
characteristics.  Usually  he  is  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  his  mental  injury,  and  until  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  effects  is  more  universal,  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  may  not  realize 
how  seriously  his  brain  is  being   impaired. 

When  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  brain 
are  generally  understood,  the  question  of  who 
is  responsible  for  the  drinker's  condition  will 
be  answered  more  justly  than  it  is  now.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  responsibility  falls  first 
upon  the  state  or  community  that  permits  the 
sale  of  the  brain  poison ;  secondly,  on  the  so- 
ciety that  encourages  by  its  drinking  customs 
the  beginning  of  the  alcohol  habit ;  and  only 
thirdly,  on  the  man  who  took  society  as  he 
found  it,  fell  in  with  its  customs,  and  thereby 
contracted  from  the  occasional  and  moderate 
use  of  alcohol  at  first,  the  damage  to  his  brain 
that  made  him  finally  unable  to  resolve  or  to 
adhere  to  his  resolutions. 

A  Fateful  Superstition 

By  R.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Belfast,  Ireland 

THE  crux  of  the  temperance  problem,  to 
my  mind,  and  the  only  solution  I  can 
see  is  to  educate — educate — educate. 
Teach  everybody  and  yourself.  Take  no  man's 
protestations  at  their  face  value;  test  and 
teach.  I  have  known  many  an  earnest  ab- 
stainer quite  proud  that  he  remembered  to 
give  brandy  in  some  critical  accident  or  sick- 
ness. Families  with  a  glorious  record  or  deeds 
done  for  temperance  are  often  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  the  medicine  press  harbors  a  bot- 
tle of  whisky —  too  often  they  fail  to  per- 
ceive any  impropriety  or  ambiguity  in  the  pos- 
session, so  deep  go  the  roots  of  this  supersti- 
tion. Yet  it  must  be  eradicated  from  the  na- 
tional mind. 

The  fact  must  be  driven  home  upon  every 
conscience  that  despite  a  vigorous,  unscrupu- 
lous, persistent  advocacy  of  its  claims,  insti- 
gated by  folks  interested  and  rich  and  power- 
ful, alcohol  loses  year  by  year  any  reputation 
it  possessed  as  a  drug  of  parts.  To  make  these 
facts  properly  familiar  will  not  be  easy.  The 
very  language,  our  mother  tongue,  is  tainted 
with  the  alcoholic  superstition. 

Children  must  learn  at  school,  and  their 
elders  when  and  where  they  can  be  caught, 
not  only  how  potent  for  evil  this  poison  is  (a 
circumstance  most  of  them  know),  but  also 
exactly  how  impotent  for  good  it  is. 

When  such  lessons  have  been  made  entirely 
their  own,  are  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of 
our  national  thought,  the  utmost  act  of  legis- 
lation will  not  prove  premature  or  vain. — 
Presbyterian  Temperance  Year  Book. 
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ANTI-TOBACCO  HELPS 


Cigaret  Stereopticon  Slides )  r.-_  o.i. 
Anti-Tobacco  Charts  .  .  J*'«'^»aie 


Power  of  Tobacco  Habit  $  .80 

Why  the  Cigaret  is  Especially  Harmful  .20 

Use  of  Tobacco  -05 

Boy  and  the  Cigaret  .05 

Avoiding  a  Dangerous  Blind  Lead  (i8  pp.)  .05 
(Best  all-round  Anti-Cig.-No.  Journal.) 

April  Anti-Narcotic  Journal  $  .50  a  doz. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

SET  OF  SLIDES  SUFFICIENT  FOR  ILLUSTRA- 
TED SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  LECTURE 

8  Colored  Slides 
Complete  with  Copyrighted  Ms, 

Only  $20  for  AH 

ScieDtific  Temperance  Federation,  23  Trull  St.,  Boston 


The  Temperance  Problem 

Presented  from  the  standpoint  of 

HEALTH,  ECONOMICS,  CIVICS 

in  a  manner  to 

DISARM  PREJUDICE,   GRIP  ATTEN- 
TION, CREATE  ENTHUSIASM, 
ENCOURAGE  ACTION 

SPECIALLY  DESIRABLE  FOR 

Labor  Unions,  Lyceums  and  Chautauquas,  Societies 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  Parental  or  Industrial  Schools, 
No-License  Campaigns,  Public  Temperance  Meetings 
held  in  Churches  or  by  Temperance  Organizations, 
Social  Welfare  "Workers  and  for  High  and  Normal 
Schools  and  for  Teachers'  Meetings. 

Trained  Lecturers  Available  Lectares  Illustrated  if  Desired 

Send  for  full  Particulars  and  Terms 

Scientific  Temperance  Federation,  23  Trull  St.,  Boston 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  FEDERATION 

American  Branch  of  the  International  Temperance  Bureau 


An  Educational  Temperance  Organization 

Purpose. — To  make  known  in  every  possible  way, 
in  popular  form,  the  proved  facts  of  science  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  other  narcotics,  in  order  to  secure  intelligent 
conviction  based  on  demonstrated  fact. 

Methods. — The  dissemination  of  facts  by  the  fol- 
lowing and  other  methods:  Personal  Correspond- 
ence, An  Editor's  Press  Circular,  Loan  Exhibit  of 
Scientific  Charts,  Popular  Leaflets,  The  Scientific 
Temperance    Journal,    A    Stereopticon    Lecture. 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation  has  a 
unique  place  to  fill;  a  distinct  message  and  work. 
Its  aims   are   fundamental  and    practical. 

THE   SCIENTIFIC    TEMPERANCE    FE 


Its  nembership 

Advantages. — All  members  are  entitled  to  ask 
for  special  information  on  temperance  topics  and 
to  receive  free,  notices  of  useful  new  publications, 
samples  of  leaflets  or  other  information  published 
by  the  Federation. 

Associate  Membership  is  open  to  all  who  desire 
(1)  to  have  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  alcohol 
and  narcotic  question  which  membership  in  the 
Federation  affords,  or  (2)  to  help  extend  popular 
knowledge  of  the  truth  on  these  subjects,  or  (3)  to 
promote  a  rational  educational  method  of  prevent- 
ing intemperance.  Members'  fees  $1.50  annually 
and  all  members  may  receive  the  SCIENTIFIC 
TEMPERANCE  JOURNAL  at  the  special  price  of 
50  cents. 
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Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body 

By   Sir   Victor  Horsley   and   Mary   Sturge,    M.   D. 

How  does  alcohol  affect  the  body  processes,  or- 
gans, and  intellectual  work;  cause  crime  and  in- 
sanity; lower  the  power  of  the  body  to  resist 
diseases;  injure  the  child  and  imperil  the  race, 
etc.?  These  questions  answered  simply  but  scien- 
tifically and  interestingly,  370  pp.;  16  beautiful 
plates;   21  diagrams. 

Price    postpaid    $.50 

The  Saloon  Problem 

By  Prof.  John  M.  Barker,  Ph.  D. 

Has  chapters  dealing  with  the  economic,  politi- 
cal, social  and  criminal  aspects  of  the  liquor  prob- 
lem; legislation,  education,  law  enforcement  and 
successful  methods  of  work. 

Price  postpaid  $1.10 


World  Book  of  Temperance 

By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts. 

Contains  notes  and  illustrations  for  Sunday  School 
lessons  for  six  j^ears.  Scientific,  economic,  social 
and  scriptural  facts  make  it  especially  valuable 
for   ministers   and   teachers. 

Price  postpaid   $.85 

Alcohol  and  the  Individual 

By  Henry   Smith  Williams,    M.   T>.,   LL.   D. 

The  valuable  articles  published  in  McClure's  on 
the  relation  of  alcohol  to  individual  well-being  and 
efficiency,  with  extracts  from  article  of  the  Doctors 
RosanofC,  in  attractive  book  form.  Every  temper- 
ance organization,  minister  and  teacher  should  se- 
cure a  copy  and  use  it. 

Price   postpaid    $.55 
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How  the  Sickness  Bill  is  Increased* 
By  Alfred  H.  Stehr,  M.  D.,  Dr.  of  Polit.  Econ. 

Magdeburg,    Germany 


THE  hygenic  side  of  the  relation  of  al- 
cohol to  the  human  organism  has  been 
so  often  and  so  thoroughly  treated  from 
the  medical  standpoint,  that  I  will  confine  my- 
self to  the  financial  point  of  view.  The  ques- 
tion of  interest  to  us  is,  how  much  does  in- 
jury to  health  from  the  use  of  alcohol  cost  a 
man? 

The  Bill  for  Extreme  Cases  is  not 
Inclusive 

It  is  impossible  today  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  detail  from  the  figures  at  hand.  Up 
to  now  attempts  to  obtain  statistics  of  this 
kind  have  been  confined  to  undoubted  and 
clear  cases  of  acute  intoxication  and  the  defi- 
nite results  of  habitual  immoderate  use  of 
alcohol.  These  figures  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked, yet  they  show  only  a  part  of  the  cost 
because  they  do  not  include  the  impairment  of 
the  body's  resistance  to  sickness  which  ap- 
pears not  only  in  disease  entirely  due  to  alco- 
hol but  in  other  diseases. 

Dr.  Schenk  who  has  collected  records  of 
cases  of  deaths  from  alcoholic  intoxication, 
in  1900  gave  the  annual  number  in  Prussia 
as  2,000.  These  were  deaths  of  persons  in 
the  prime  of  life.  The  suicides  due  to  alcohol 
he  gave  as  1,600.  Dr.  Waldschmidt  pub- 
lished in  1899  more  exact  figures.  According 
to  these  there  were  found  in  the  general  hos- 
pitals of  Prussia  14,386  alcoholic  patients; 
in  the  insane  asylums  the  same  year  were 
6,975,  30  per  cent.  (2,092)  of  whom  were 
there  for  no  other  disorders  than  those  due  to 
alcohol.  There  were  in  all  438  cases  of 
drunkenness,  2,098  of  chronic  drunkenness 
and  3,978  of  delirium  tremens.  In  the  same 
year,  783  persons  died  of  delirium  tremens 
alone. 

But  these  figures  give  an  incomplete  ac- 
count of  the  annual  destructive  effects  of  al- 
cohol upon  the  health  of  the  people  because 

*In     Alkoholgenuss     und     wirtschaftllche     Arbeit 
(The  Use  of  Alcohol  and  Economical  Work). 


they  cover  only  the  particularly  severe  cases, 
those  that  needed  hospital  treatment.  They 
do  not  include  ( 1 )  the  diseases  due  to  chronic 
alcohol  poisoning  which  were  treated  outside 
of  hospitals;  (2)  the  cases  not  recognized  as 
disease  entirely  due  to  alcohol,  or  in  which 
the  causes  were  purposely  hidden;  or  (3)  the 
alcoholic  patients  in  well-to-do  classes  who 
were  taken  care  of  at  home. 

When  the  Cause  of  Disease  Meets  a 
Weakened  Body 

In  the  development  of  every  disease  there 
are  two  factors  to  be  considered :  First,  the 
disease-producing  agent  (here  the  use  of  al- 
cohol) in  contact  with  the  body,  and  second, 
a  susceptible  body  with  insufficient  power  of 
resistance.  The  latter  is  more  or  less  the 
condition  of  workmen  who  are  exposed  to  in- 
juries connected  with  their  work  such  as 
breathing  inorganic  poisons  (lead  or  arsenic) 
or  germ-laden  dust ;  those  who  have  been  in- 
jured by  machinery,  or  those  who  have  dam- 
aged themselves  with  poor  food,  bad  housing, 
or  irrational  and  unhygienic  living. 

In  such  workmen,  serious  disease  will  be 
produced  by  an  amount  of  alcohol  which 
would  appear  moderate  and  uninjurious  in 
members  of  society  who  are  well  nourished 
and  live  rationally.  Here  the  alcoholic  dis- 
ease in  many  cases  is  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  an  inferior  organism  puts  up  an 
unequal  battle.  In  other  words :  under  more 
favorable  social  conditions  alcoholic  disease 
in  these  classes  of  society  would  be  less  fre- 
quent. 

The  Comparison  of  Abstainers  with 
Non-Abstainers 

One  way  to  show  how  great  an  impairment 
of  the  power  of  resistance  against  disease- 
producing  influences  is  caused  by  the  effects 
of  alcohol  alone,  requires  a  large  group  of 
abstaining  workmen  (because  there  is  no  pre- 
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cise  conception  of"  moderation,  capable  of  sta- 
tistical representation)  engaged  in  the  same 
industry  as  their  non-abstaining  associates  and 
living  under  the  same  general  social  condi- 
tions. The  difference  in  the  sick-rates  of  the 
two  groups  indicates  very  fairly  the  influence 
of  alcohol  as  a  disease-producing  factor. 

For  the  present  there  is  little  prospect  of 
being  able  to  do  this  with  German  figures  be- 
cause there  is  lacking  the  large  number  of  ab- 
staining workmen  in  any  one  calling. 

To  come  to  a  clearer  understanding  we 
must  turn  to  a  foreign  country  where  the  idea 
of  abstinence  as  a  practical  course  has  found 
a  fruitful  soil  among  the  people. 

The  Measure  of  Resistance 

According  to  the  figures  which  Avere  sent  to 
me  from  England,  the  abstinence  society  of 
Rechabites  in  the  Bradford  district  had  an 
average  sickness  duration  of  seven  days,  one 
and  one-half  hours  per  member  each  year  of 
the  decade  1892-1901,  while,  during  the  same 
time  the  sickness  duration  of  the  members  of 
the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  (Brad- 
ford district)  a  society  which  demanded  only 
moderation  of  its  members,  was  eleven  days, 
eight  and  three-quarters  hours. 

BRADFORD     (ENGLAND)     DISTRICT,     1892-1901 

Av.   No.   Members  Av.   Duration    Av. 

without  Wives  and  Sickness  Assmt. 

Children  Paymt. 

Rechabites  per  Mem. 

(Abstinence                       3173  7.1     days         $2.79 

required) 

Oddfellows 

(Abstinence                        4661  11.4       "             $3.38 
not  required) 

That  is,  the  resistance  of  the  abstaining  Rech- 
abites against  disease  was  about  38  per  cent, 
higher  than  that  of  the  moderate  Oddfellows. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  we  had 
abstinent  benefit  societies  in  Germany,  a  sim- 
ilarly great  difference  would  be  shown. 

One  basis  for  this  statement  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  much  higher  rate  of  sick- 
ness among  the  members  of  the  German  ben- 
efit societies  (40.8,  57  per  cent.,  sick  members 
against  18.08,  25  per  cent.,  in  the  English 
societies)  and  the  duration  of  sickness  is  much 
longer  (17-28  days  against  7-12  days).  But 
aside  from  this  it  is  of  special  and  striking  in- 
terest to  us  here,  that  there  is  a  higher  rate  of 
sickness  in  the  classes  of  workmen  compared 
^ith  the  general  class  that  are  known  to  con- 
sume large  amounts  of  alcohol  such  as  masons, 
carpenters  and  brewers.  Moreover  these 
classes  are  compared  with  others  in  which  the 
use  of  alcohol  is  by  no  means  always  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  yet  the  difference 
in  the  sick  rate  among  workmen  in  the  same 
locality,  amounts  to  from  8.1  to  21.3  per  cent. 

Of  course  the  use  of  alcohol  is  not  the  only 


factor  which  causes  the  greater  frequency  of 
sickness  among  the  harder  drinkers.  With 
the  masons,  for  example,  unfavorable  work- 
ing conditions  alone  would  increase  the 
amount  of  sickness  in  some  degree.  But  this 
factor  does  not  enter  into  the  case  of  the 
brewers,  who  work  under  relatively  favorable 
conditions  and  yet  show  a  considerably  higher 
rate  of  sickness. 

The  great  role  which  alcohol  plays  with  us 
in  Germany  in  the  frequency  of  sickness,  can 
only  be  exactly  measured,  as  already  stated, 
when  the  abstaining  members  of  the  different 
classes  of  occupation  are  accounted  for  sepa- 
rately. The  difference  in  frequency  would, 
to  all  appearances,  be  considerably  more  than 
in  the  figures  of  the  last  table. 

Attempts  to  determine  the  drain  which  the 
use  of  alcohol  by  the  members  lays  upon  the 
treasury  of  sick  benefit  societies,  as  already 
stated,  can  be  shown  only  in  piart  and  in  this 
lies  the  danger  of  underestimating  the  extent 
of  the  burden. 

The  Parallel  to  Life  Insurance  Figures 

How  small  the  resistance  of  the  body  is  to 
the  regular  use  of  alcohol,  even  though  in 
amounts  which  are  yet  today  regarded  as  un- 
injurious,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  tendency 
to  more  frequent  and  longer-lasting  illness  but 
also  in  the  tendency  to  earlier  death,  thus  pre- 
maturely ending  the  working  period  of  a  life. 
A  number  of  private  insurance  companies 
have  made  use  of  this  fact  and  allowed  their 
abstaining  members  from  4  to  15  per  cent, 
rebate  upon  the  amount  of  their  premiums. 
Since  resistance  to  death  is  essentially  the  same 
as  resistance  to  sickness,  the  insurance  math- 
ematician of  the  sick  benefit  societies  can 
come  to  no  different  result  from  that  of  the 
actuary  of  a  private  life  insurance  company. 

It  is  perfectly  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
make  the  following  demand  of  the  sickness 
insurance  societies : 

Let  separate  accounts  be  kept  of  the  absti- 
nent members  wherever  there  are  enough  to 
permit  of  computing  for  them  separate  rates. 
(In  Hamburg  and  Schleswig-Holstein  there 
would  probably  be  enough.)  This  would  put 
the  heavier  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  it. 

If  this  requirement  could  be  carried  out,  it 
would  certainly  prove  a  powerful  lever  for 
promoting  among  such  workmen  a  movement 
for  higher  and  better  pleasures. — Translated 
for  the  Scientific  Temperance  Journal. 


Missionary — "Do  you  ever  contribute  money  for 
the  heathen  in  foreign  lands,  sir?" 

Millionaire — "Oh,  yes.  Both  of  my  daughters 
married   foreign   noblemen." — Judge. 
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Alcohol  Not  a  Stimulant 

By  William  F.  Boos,   M.   D. 

Director    Laboratory    of    Physiological    Chemistry,    Massachusetts    General    Hospital 
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IT  IS  a  much  debated  point  even  today 
whether  alcohol  produces  any  stimulation 
whatever  over  and  beyond  the  reflex  stim- 
ulation of  strong  liquors  on  the  oesophageal 
and  gastric  mucous  membranes  in  subjects  un- 
accustomed to  its  use.  The  experiments  of 
Kraepelin,  it  is  true,  may  be  interpreted  as 
showing  that  alcohol  produces  a  slight  prima- 
ry stimulation  before  the  characteristic  de- 
pressant action  manifests  itself.  But  these 
same  experiments  allow  of  another  quite  dif- 
ferent interpretation:  I  quote  from  Schmiede- 
berg,  than  whom  there  is  no  greater  authority 
on  the  action  of  alcohol :  "But  as  against  this 
[theory  of  Kraepelin]  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  motor  stimulation  is  by  no  means 
present  in  all  cases,  and  that  where  it  does 
occur,  the  cessation  of  psychic  control  is  am- 
ply sufficient  to  explain  it.  That  the  removal 
of  inhibition  does  not  in  all  cases  produce  mo- 
tor phenomena  is  dependent  on  individual 
conditions." 

This  apparent  stimulation  from  alcohol  is 
seen  only  when  small  quantities  are  given, 
larger  amounts,  from  one  ounce  upwards,  pro- 
duce motor  paralysis  without  previous  "stimu- 
lation." 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
by  no  means  an  established  fact  that  alcohol 
has  a  primary  stimulating  action,  and  until 
such  action  is  fully  proven  I  think  it  is  wiser 
not  to  suggest  in  any  way  that  alcohol  could 
under  given  circumstances  act  as  a  stimulant. 

What  the  Insurance 

IN  1880  the  per  capita  consumption  of  al- 
coholic beverages  in  the  United  States 
was  10.08  gallons.  In  1909  it  reached 
21.85  gallons,  an  increase  of   17  per  cent. 

Since  1880  the  death-rate  in  the  Registra- 
tion states  from  degenerative  diseases  in  which 
alcohol  is  conceded  to  be  an  important  causa- 
tive factor,  has  increased  104  per  cent. 

That  alcohol  is  the  sole,  or  even  the  chief 
cause  of  this  increase  cannot  be  authoritatively 
stated,  but  that  it  is.  a  powerful  factor  is  un- 
deniable. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  although  the  use 
of  wines  has  increased  only  25  per  cent,  and 
spirits  7.9  per  cent,  malt  liquors  show  an  in- 
crease of  139  per  cent.  Evidently  beer  is  not 
so  harmless  a  beverage  as  some  people  imag- 
ine. 

The  strain  of  modern  existence  is  beginning 
to  tell.  While  gross  intemperance  is  being 
more  and  more  condemned,  tippling  and  social 


In  pharmacology  we  classify  drugs  according 
to  the  action  which  is  predominant ;  every 
drug  unfolds  a  great  variety  of  pharmacologi- 
cal effects,  and  if  we  were  to  try  to  do  justice 
to  each  and  all  of  these,  there  would  not  be 
any  system  whatever.  For  instance,  strych- 
nine, one  of  the  most  pronounced  stimulants 
known,  exerts  a  most  powerful  depressant  ac- 
tion, which  follows  upon  the  primary  stimu- 
lation. If  the  dose  of  strychnine  taken  is 
small  enough,  the  secondary  depression  is  so 
slight  that  we  see  clinically  only  a  stimula- 
tion ;  but  when  death  occurs  through  strych- 
nine it  is  the  result  of  complete  paralysis  of 
the  central  nervous  system.  Another  exam- 
ple :  no  man  in  his  senses  would  classify  mor- 
phine among  the  stimulants,  morphine  the 
celebrated  king  of  the  "dopes ;"  and  yet  mor- 
phine exhibits  a  most  pronounced  stimulation 
of  the  spinal  cord,  in  quality  exactly  like  that 
of  strychnine.  In  some  individuals  this  effect 
predominates  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  in  them  the  characteristic 
morphine  sleep ;  on  the  contrary,  the  mor- 
phine makes  them  more  wide  awake  than 
ever.  Would  we  on  this  account  call  morphine 
a  stimulant  and  advise  its  use  for  the  pur- 
poses of  stimulation?  In  my  opinion,  and  I 
do  not  stand  alone,  any  piossible  slight  stim- 
ulation from  alcohol,  if  there  be  any  such,  is 
merely  a  side  issue  which  is  utterly  negligible 
in  the  consideration  of  the  place  of  alcohol 
among  our  drugs. 


Company  Advises 

drinking  among  the  masses  would  appear  to 
be  increasing.  Possibly  the  nervous  excite- 
ment of  American  life  increases  the  desire  for 
what  we  call  a  "stimulant"  but  which  in  real- 
ity is  a  depressing  narcotic — a  "deadener"  in- 
stead of  a  "bracer." 

A  hopeful  sign  is  the  growing  tendency  to 
abstinence  among  the  leading  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  nation.  A  reform  commencing  at  the 
top,  will  progress  more  rapidly,  because  of  the 
powerful  influence  of  fashion.  When  it  be- 
comes odd  to  drink,  fear  of  public  opinion 
may  make  for  temperance  more  surely  than 
fear  of  moral  or  physical  injury. 

Alcohol  Weakens  Resistance  to  Disease 

In  acute  illnesses,  grippe,  fevers,  blood- 
poisoning,  etc.,  substances  are  formed  in  the 
blood  termed  "anti-bodies"  which  antagonize 
the  action  of  bacteria,  facilitating  their  de- 
struction by  the  white  blood-cells  and  neu- 
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tralizing  their  p,oisonous  influence.  In  a  per- 
son with  good  "resistance"  this  protective  ma- 
chinery, which  we  do  not  yet  thoroughly  un- 
derstand, works  with  beautiful  precision,  and 
the  patient  "gets  well." 

Experiments  by  scientific  experts  have  dem- 
onstrated that  alcohol  restrains  the  formation 
of  these  marvellous  anti-bodies.  Alcohol  puts 
to  sleep  the  sentinels,  that  guard  your  body 
from  disease. 

Policy  holders  are  warned  against  adver- 
tisements  extolling   the   virtue   of   whisky   in 


disease.  The  callous  cruelty  of  such  adver- 
tisements lies  in  the  fact  that  they  appeal  to 
the  very  people  who  are  most  injured  by  the 
use  of  alcohol — sufferers  from  rheumatism, 
chronic  kidney  disease,  nervour  subjects,  etc. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "medicinal" 
whisky.  One  pure  whisky  is  as  good  (or  as 
bad)  as  another.  Do  not  take  alcohol  as  a 
remedy  except  on  the  advice  of  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  physician  who  is  free  from  preju- 
dice.— From  Bulletin  No.  5,  issued  by  Postal 
Life  Insurance   Company,  Neiv   York. 


A  white  corpuscle  taking  in  and  destroying  germs. ^ 


9^^  ^r^  t£r^ 

The  Question  of  Self-Control 

By  Dr.  Vipont  Brown,  of  Manchester,    England 


THE  physiologist  has  always  laid  great 
stress  upon  what  he  calls  "inhibition." 
The  word  inhibition  means  restraint. 
It  is  the  brake  that  you  put  on  your  bicycle  to 
prevent  it  running  away  with  you  down  hill. 
Without  this  power  of  inhibition,  we  should 
all  be  mere  creatures  of  impulse  and  slaves  of 
passion.  Indeed,  it  is  the  high  development 
of  this  power  of  inhibition  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  distinguishes  the  civilized  man 
from  the  savage.  Thus,  for  example,  the  hun- 
gry man  sees  food,  but  his  acquisitive  impulse 
is  at  once  checked.  In  an  early  stage  of  his 
evolution  toward  civilization,  it  is  checked  by 
the  recollection,  that  if  he  takes  what  is  not 
his  own,  disagreeable  consequences  are  likely 
follow.  And  in  a  later  stage  of  his  evolution 
toward  civilization,  it  is  checked  by  the  fact 
that  his  moral  sense  of  what  is  right  pre- 
vents him  doing  what  he  knows  to  be  wrong. 

Now  this  power  of  inhibition,  which  has 
only  been  developed  by  a  long  and  painful 
process  of  education  and  culture,  is  weakened 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  And  this  is 
why  the  modest  and  reticent  man  becomes,  un- 
der the  influence  of  alcohol,  pushing,  offen- 
sive, and  loquacious.  It  is  not  that  the  alcohol 
has  stimulated  his  brain ;  it  is  that  it  has  par- 
alyzed his  power  of  self-control.  And  be- 
cause it  is  the  result  of  paralysis  and  not  stim- 
ulation his  judgment  is  impaired,  his  will- 
power weakened,  and  his  self-control  di- 
minished. His  discretion  also  is  impaired  and 
thus  the  alcoholic  is  often  given  credit  for 
"Dutch  courage."  Several  years  ago  a  very 
amateur  climber  in  the  Alps  told  a  friend  of 
his  that  whenever  he  had  a  crevasse  to  jump 
he  always  took  a  nip  of  spirits  and  then  he 


jumped  like  a  bird.  "You  should  say  rather," 
answered  his  more  experienced  friend,  "like 
a  fool." 

Those  faculties  which  are  the  last  acquisi- 
tion of  culture  and  refinement  are  always  the 
first  to  go.  Thus  the  power  of  fine  discrimi- 
nation is  soon  lost  and  the  connoisseur  be- 
comes highly  appreciative  of  bad  music,  poor 
art,  weak  jokes,  and  fatuous  literature.  Es- 
pecially does  he  appreciate  himself  and  his 
own  doings,  and  he  thus  becomes  egotistic 
and  self-assertive.  And  that  all  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  paralysis,  and  not  the  result  of  stimu- 
lation, has  been  proved  by  numberless  experi- 
ments which  have  been  tried  chiefly  in  the 
psychological  laboratories  of  Germany  and 
America. 

I  often  think  that  this  self-appreciation 
which  results  from  taking  alcohol  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  factors  in  the  wonderful 
power  of  fascination  that  it  possesses  over  its 
slaves.  Thus  under  its  influence  the  cowardly 
man  becomes  in  his  own  estimation,  a  hero. 
The  despicable  blackguard  who  is  kept  by  his 
wife  or  his  mother  and  never  did  an  honest 
day's  work  in  his  life,  becomes  a  swaggering 
braggart  who  has  much  to  be  proud  of.  Now 
it  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  immensely  pleas- 
urable this  flattering  discrepancy  between 
facts  and  feelings  must  be  to  the  individual 
concerned ;  but  surely  it  is  equally  obvious 
how  much  better  it  would  be  could  such  an 
one  appraise  himself  at  his  real  worth.  Prof. 
Huxley  fully  appreciated  this  deceptive  in- 
fluence of  alcohol,  and  although  not  always  a 
total  abstainer,  whenever  he  had  any  good 
original  work  to  do,  then  for  the  time  being 
he  became  one. — British  Alliance  News. 


*Cut  from  Primtr  of  Sanitation  by  Prof.  John  W.  Ritchie,  copyrighted,  1909,  by  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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The  Cell,  the   Unit  of  Life 
By  Edith  M.  Wills 


IT  IS  a  far  cry  from  the  microscopic  one- 
celled  yeast  plant  or  amoeba  to  the 
million-celled  man  with  his  wonderful 
body,  and  a  brain  which  sweeps  the  heavens, 
explores  the  earth  and  directs  him  to  live  or 
to  die  for  a  high  ideal,  yet  each,  as  well  as 
every  intermediate  creature,  depends  for  its 
life  and  continuance  upon  the  same  funda- 
mentals. Thus  the  amoeba  must  be  surrounded 
by  water ;  it  must  have  food  to  nourish  it,  ox- 
ygen to  combine  with  that  food  and  produce 
energy, — keep  the  fires  of  life  burning — ex- 
crete the  wastes  from  these  processes  and  be 
able  to  reproduce  itself.  Nothing  can  be  more 
fascinating  or  illuminating  than  to  observe  un- 
der a  powerful  microscope  this  tiny  bit  of  jel- 
ly-like protoplasm  touch  a  still  more  microsco- 
pic particle  which  is  rejected  if  not  nutritious, 
hut  otherwise  "swallowed"  by  a  "mouth" 
made  at  that  point  for  the  occasion  and  to 
understand  how  it  absorbs  the  atoms  of  oxy- 


ing  food,  oxygen,  excretion,  renewal,  and  the 
watery  medium  (the  blood  plasma)  in  which 
to  live,  and  which  furnishes  their  food  and 
oxygen  and  removes  their  wastes.  If  they 
lack  any  of  these  essentials  or  if  the  medium 
in  which  they  live  is  poisoned,  they  languish 
or  perish,  the  work  of  the  organ  which  they 
form  will  be  more  or  less  impaired  and  the 
whole  organism  suffer.  To  learn  then,  what 
makes  or  mars  health  and  vitality  we  should 
think  of  the  body  in  terms  of  protoplasm  of 
which  the  cells  are  actually  made,  and  of  the 
agencies  and  circumstances  which  affect  it 
favorably  or  otherwise. 

The  watchword  of  every  wise  hygienist  is 
Prevention,  and  that  means  to  get  back  to  the 
beginnings.  The  whole  trend  of  modern  sani- 
tary medicine  is  to  determine  the  presence  of 
and  to  extirpate  all  those  substances  which 
are  poisonous  to  protoplasm,  whether  in  the 
air  Ave  breathe,   the  food  and  drink  we  take 


Cut  from  Human  Body  and  Health  by  Prof.  Alvin  Davidson,  used  by  kind  permission  of  tlie  American  Book  Co. 


Drawings  of  sections  of  cells  from  the  human  body.  Magnified,  b,  bone  cells;  c,  cells  from  mem- 
brane lining  of  the  intestine;  e,  fiat  cell  from  lining  of  mouth;  f,  fat  ceh;  n.  nerve  cell  from  the  brain; 
m,  muscle  cell.  .  ' 


gen  and  then  excretes  the  wastes  resulting 
from  its  simple  life  processes.  And  then  to 
watch  it  split  into  two  separate  individuals, 
each  a  perfect  amoeba,  is  to  get  a  deep  insight 
into  nature's  method  of  creation.  "In  the  be- 
ginning" was  the  single  cell  of  protoplasm.'' 

But  protoplasm  is  only  the  beginning.  For 
as  nature  creates  the  higher  forms  of  life  she 
combines  cells  in  more  and  more  complex  ar- 
rangements and  soon  has  sets  of  cells  special- 
izing for  particular  kinds  of  work  as  manu- 
facturing certain  juices,  carrying  messages  to 
the  brain,  acting  as  blood  cells  and  the  like. 
But  generally  for  greater  effectiveness  they 
are  massed  in  bodies  called  organs.  As  they 
have  specialized  work  they  come  to  have  pecu- 
liar shapes,  but  all  cells  from  the  single  one 
of  the  amoeba  up  to  the  highest  developed  cell 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  genius'  brain  are  es- 
sentially the  same — bits  of  protoplasm  requir- 

1.     Authority  for  most  of  the  article.  Alcohol  and 
the   Human   Body,  Horsley  and  Sturge. 


for  nourishment,  or  whether  insidiously  con- 
veyed by  the  germs  of  disease.  These  germs 
owe  their  dangerous  powers  to  the  fact  that 
their  excretions,  or  toxins,  are  powerful  pro- 
toplasmic poisons,  e.  g.,  the  toxin  of  diphthe- 
ria. Another  example  is  seen  in  the  cessation 
of  a  growth  of  the  yeast  plant  when  a  certain 
amount  of  alcohol  has  formed  in  the  liquid 
containing  it. 

If  we  wish  to  know  the  truth  about  the  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  on  the  human  body  we  shall 
enquire  what  effects  it  has  on  protoplasm  and, 
as  many  have  investigated  this  point,  the  proof 
is  ready.  Sir  Victor  Horsley  tells  us  that  one 
of  its  primary  effects  is  directly  to  interfere 
with  the  powers  of  the  cells  to  take  up  the 
oxygen  available,  in  a  sense,  to  "cut  their 
breath  short."  Indeed  this  poisonous  influence 
is  so  great  that  the  needed  oxidation  of  the 
fats  and  starches  taken  into  the  body  is  so 
interfered  with  that  fatty  degeneration  and 
other  maladies  occur  in  various  tissues.     Alco- 
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hoi  also  appears  to  steal  a  part  of  the  invalu- 
able oxygen  in  the  blood  and,  the  two  com- 
bining, some  of  the  oxygen  never  reaches  the 
organs  it  has  meant  to  vitalize.  When  we  con- 
sider that  when  the  cells  are  entirely  cut  off 
from  oxygen,  suffocation  and  death  quickly 
follow,  we  can  easily  understand  that  to  de- 
prive the  cells  of  a  part  of  the  oxygen  re- 
quired is  to  induce  partial  suffocation  mani- 
fested in  lowered  vitality,  possibly  in  diseased 
organs. 

But  alcohol  may  also  deprive  the  cells  of 
sufficient  food  for,  according  to  Professor 
Woodhead  (who  quotes  Abbott  and  Bergey), 
it  appears  that  they  are  not  able  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  food  materials  circulating  in 
the  blood  and  impaired  power  of  nutrition  is 
one  of  the  first  poisonous  effects  of  alcohol  to 
be  observed  in  alcoholized  animals. 

What  of  the  growth  and  renewal  of  cells 
upon  which  vigorous  health  and  the  repair  of 
injuries  to  the  tissues  depend?  Do  these  pro- 
ceed equally  well  when  alcohol  is  permitted 
in  the  fluids  bathing  the  cells?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion Professor  Hodge  wished  to  have  answered 


one  part  alcohol  in  a  hundred  of  water  either 
killed  the  seeds  outright  or  only  permitted 
germination  to  commence  feebly.  The  devel- 
oping protoplasm  of  the  eggs  of  insects,  rep- 
tiles, and  fowls  was  similarly  affected  by  even 
small  quantities  of  alcohol  when  applied  in  a 
watery  solution  or  vapor.  "But,"  someone 
may  say,  "perhaps  moderate  quantities  of  al- 
cohol are  not  so  injurious  to  the  protoplasm 
of  living  animals." 

Let  us  see.  Dr.  Richardson  of  England, 
experimented  upon  the  little  fresh-water  jelly- 
fish, the  medusa,  and  found  that  a  solution  of 
1  to  1,000,  2,000,  or  even  3,000  proved  fatal. 
Time  and  again  the  trials  were  made,  but  they 
all  resulted  in  proving  that  alcohol  even  when 
diluted  with  1,000  parts  of  water,  affected  as 
a  lethal  poison  the  living  protoplasm  of  these 
lower  forms  of  life. 

Still  more  interesting  and  suggestive  are  the 
experiments  of  Kesteven^  on  the  amoeba  be- 
cause it  is  "the  most  typical  of  all  cells'^  and 
is  so  strikingly  like  the  white  blood  cells 
which,  acting  as  scouts  and  soldiers  of  the 
body,  capture  and  devour  the  germs  of  dis- 


Diptheria 


Pneumonia 


Tuberculosis 


Typhoid 


Grippe 


Lockjaw 


Disease-producing  germs.    (Diagrammatic  from  Pratt).* 
"Alcohol  prepares  the  bed"  for  germ  disease. 


SO  he  made  a  long  list  of  experiments  on  toru- 
la,  or  yeast  cells,  to  find  out.  He  estimated 
the  rapidity  of  growth  and  multiplication  of 
the  torula  cells  both  in  simple  solution  and  in 
the  same  fluid  when  an  exceedingly  small 
quantity  of  alcohol  was  added  to  it.  The 
following  table  shows  that  the  growth  and  in- 
crease of  the  cells  was  decreased  in  proportion 
to  the  alcohol  used,  as  he  said,  "The  cultures 
containing  no  alcohol  were  seen  to  win." 

HOW    ALCOHOL    CHECKS    THE     GROWTH     OF 

YEAST    PLANTS    (TORULA) 

Number  of    Torula    Cells 
found  in  each  Cubic  Mill- 
meter  after  7  hours. 

Normal  solution,  no  alcohol 
.001  per  cent,  alcohol 
.01  per  cent,  alcohol 
.1  per  cent,  alcohol 
5.  per  cent,  alcohol 
Cells  all  killed  in   14  per  cent,  alcohol. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  protoplasm  of  yeast 
cells  Avhich  suffers  when  its  surroundings  con- 
tain insignificant  amounts  of  alcohol.  For 
instance.  Dr.  Ridge  found  out  by  the  most 
exact  investigation  that  the  protoplasm  of 
cress  seeds  was  injuriously  affected  by  one 
drop  of  alcohol  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  that 

•From  Human  Physiology  by  permission  of  Macmillan  Co. 


Solution  !n  which  torula 
was  sown. 


2061    cells 

1191   cells 

.  992  cells 

852   cells 

69  cells 


ease.  The  record  shows  that  in  the  case  of  all 
but  two  extra  large  ones  the  seventeen  amoeba 
experimented  on  were  quickly  paralyzed  or 
killed  when  to  the  water  in  which  they  were 
swimming  actively,  from  1  to  7  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  was  added.  Other  famous  investiga- 
tors tell  us  that  similarly  (though  not  to  the 
same  extent)  when  alcohol  is  in  the  blood 
stream  it  seems  to  make  the  soldier  leucocytes 
sluggish  and  they  cannot  so  quickly  seize  the 
dangerous  germs ;  it  also  appears  to  make 
them  less  able  to  destroy  the  germs  when 
caught  and  they  are  able  to  break  away  and 
continue  their  mischief.  (Leucocytes  p.  16.) 

And  so  by  these  and  many  other  impartial 
witnesses  the  fact  has  been  established  that 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  alcohol  in  the 
medium  surrounding  the  protoplasmic  cell  is 
injurious  or  fatal,  according  to  the  resistance 
of  the  cell  and  the  strength  of  the  alcoholic 
solution. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  explanation  of  why 
the  continued  use  of  even  moderate  amounts 
of  alcohol  is  injurious  to  human  beings. 
[Continued  on  page  24.) 

2.     British    Medical   Journal,  Apr.  18,   1908. 
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THE    MEED   OF   TOIL 

By  John    E.    Dolson 

We  see  him,  glorious,  on  the  sun-kissed   heights, 

And  say,  "His  meed  Is  greater,  than   his  worth." 
We  fail  to  note  him   struggling   up  from  earth 
Slow,     step- by-step,     through     weary     days     and 
nights. 

—Hampton's. 

A  Constitution  for  a  World-Wide 
Federation 

IN  THE  conviction  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  definite  World  Federation, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Mason  has  proposed  a 
form  of  Constitution  for  such  Federation 
based,  with  some  modifications,  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  idea  of 
internationalism  has  made  great  strides  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  as  the  nations  find  common 
interests,  common  needs,  and  realize  the  cost 
of  needless  strife.  Aside  from  the  growing 
horror  of  war  and  the  recognition  of  its  bur- 
dens and  incongruousness  in  Christian  civili- 
zations, the  great  world  movements  for  hu- 
manity have  been  bringing  the  nations  togeth- 
er in  fraternity  and  a  better  understanding  of 
their  individual,  national  lives  which  must 
tend  toward  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences. 

It  is  significant  of  the  world-scope  of  the 
alcohol  and  drug  problems  that  this  proposed 
constitution  includes  in  its  "Bill  of  Rights" 
a  provision  that  "No  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty  or  property,  fined,  punished 
or  detained  without  indemnity  therefor,  be- 
cause of  any  temporary  incapacitation  caused 
by  any  stupefying,  intoxicating  or  incapacita- 
ting manufactured  commodity;  but  any  ex- 
pense thereto,  arising  therefrom,  shall  solely 
be  indemnified  by  the  manufacturer  or  manu- 
facturers thereof."  That  is,  court  expenses, 
fines,  loss  of  time  caused  by  detention,  asylum 


charges  or  any  other  similar  expenses  are  to 
be  paid  quarterly  to  the  International  govern- 
ment by  the  manufacturers  of  such  commodi- 
ties. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  provision 
would  be  of  any  material  assistance  in  solving 
the  alcohol  question,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
the  subject  appears  at  all  in  an  instrument 
suggested  for  world  federation  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  growing  recognition  of  alcohol's 
menace  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
nations. 

J' 

Alcoholism  and  Extreme  Heat 

IT  IS  said  to  be  a  common  practice  among 
workers  exposed  to  high  temperature  to 
use  alcoholic  drinks  partly  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  strengthening  and  relieve  fatigue, 
partly  probably  to  quench  the  excessive  thirst 
caused  by  the  heat.  Aside  from  the  impair- 
ment of  efficiency,  alcoholism  in  workmen  ex- 
posed to  high  temperature  appears  to  increase 
the  physical  dangers  of  the  occupation. 

Dr.  David  Edsall  of  Philadelphia  for 
some  years  has  been  studying  conditions  of 
muscular  spasm^  that  not  infrequently  is  pro- 
duced by  exposure  to  great  heat.  Steamship 
captains  have  stated  that  the  "spasm"  often 
incapacitates  the  stokers,  and  superintendents 
in  rolling  mills  report  that  at  times  there  have 
been  so  many  cases  of  the  "cramps"  that  it  has 
practically  stopped  work  at  all  the  furnaces 
for  hours  in  very  hot  weather. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  men 
work  in  certain  occupations  are  almost  unbe- 
lievable. In  one  plant,  for  instance,  visited 
by  Dr.  Edsall,  the  men  stood  at  times  almost 
directly  over  open  shallow  furnaces  in  which 
the  temperature  is  about  3  000  F.  and  the 
metal  floor  on  which  they  work  their  whole 
shift  is  so  hot  that  they  may  cook  their  food 
on  it. 

The  severity  of  the  attacks  varies  from 
slight  spasm  of  the  finger  or  toe  to  horribly 
severe  general  and  prolonged  attacks  that, 
rarely,  may  be  fatal. 

The  cause  is  not  fully  understood  but  the 
conditions  Dr.  Edsall  suggests  indicate  that 
possibly  the  heat  provides  something  ap- 
proaching the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
the  chemical  and  physical  processes  which  re- 
sult in  muscular  irritability  and  contraction, 
the  processes  occurring  at  such  speed  as  to 
produce  the  spasms  and  remarkable  muscular 
irritability. 

Alcoholism  has  an  exceedingly  pronounced 

effect   in   increasing   the   tendency   to   attacks 

and  apparently,  in  increasing  their  severity. 

1.  Transactions  Assn.  American  Physicians, 
1909. 
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The  Alcohol   Problem  in  France 


A  NORWEGIAN  journalist,  Jacob 
Vidnes,  recently  wrote  for  the  organ 
of  the  Social-Democrats,  in  his  native 
country,  a  brief  but  comprehensive  review 
of  the  alcohol  question  in  France,  in  the  form 
of  an  interview  with  Mons.  F.  Riemain,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  French  National  League 
against  Alcoholism. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  although  there  is  a  small 
national  total  abstinence  league,  this  League 
campaigns  against  distilled  liquors  only; 
Avhen  he  speaks  of  alcohol  he  does  not  refer 
to  the  essential  ingredient,  absolute  alcohol, 
but  to  absinthe  and  other  distilled  liquors ; 
and  by  "abstinence"  he  means  only  abstinence 
from  strong  liquors,  not  from  wine,  beer  or 
cider. 

The  letter  of  the  Norwegian  journalist  be- 
gins with  a  statement  corroborating  what 
other  observers  have  reported,  that  in  Paris 
he  has  seen  no  intoxication  worth  mentioning. 
But,  he  says,  this  does  not  signify  that  there 
is  little  drinking  here  in  Paris.  On  the  con- 
trary there  is  much  drinking  and  the  abstain- 
ers may  be  right  in  thinking  that  the  worst 
drunkenness  is  that  which  is  not  seen. 

Here  there  is  regular  and  constant  drinking 
in  all  classes  of  society;  but  the  ones  most 
injured,  apparently,  are  the  workingmen,  those 
least  able  to  stand  it.  There  is  an  injurious 
custom  here  of  not,  as  a  rule,  eating  any 
breakfast.  The  people  rise  very  early,  earlier 
I  believe,  than  in  other  countries,  and  go  to 
their  work  with  only  their  "light  breakfast," 
consisting  of  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  small  piece 
of  dry  bread.  Hand  laborers  as  a  rule,  take 
nothing,  before  going  to  work,  except,  they 
tell  me,  some  kind  of  spirits,  which  is  a  very 
general  practice.  With  only  one  or  tM'o 
whiskeys  in  their  stomachs  they  work  until  the 
pause  for  luncheon,  about  midday. 

It  is  clear  that  this  must  act  disastrously 
upon  the  constitution  and  working  ability, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  workingmen  here 
break  down  sooner  than  in  other  countries. 

After  various  attempts  to  find  a  headquar- 
ters for  information  on  the  subject  of  alcohol- 
ism in  France,  the  journalist  accidentally 
came  upon  the  headquarters  of  the  League. 

Going  in  and  inquiring  for  the  head  of  the 
concern,  the  journalist  met  Mons.  Riemain, 
and  the  interview  began. 

Temperance  Sentiment  Growing 

"How  many  members  have  you  in  your  or- 
ganization now?"  I  asked. 

We  number  at  the  present  time  94,000  mem- 


bers in  1800  auxiliaries.  Besides  we  have  65,- 
000  children  in  the  juvenile  societies. 

"Are  there  any  abstainers  [from  distilled 
liquors]  in  France?" 

"Yes,  there  are  many  in  the  International 
Lodge  and  there  are  a  number  of  abstinent 
societies  that  have  3'-et  no  central  organization."' 

France's  Enormous  Drink  Bill 

"How  much  is  annually  drunk  in  France?" 
"Ah,  it  is  colossal !"  sighed  the  Secretary. 
"Drinking  is  our  national  evil.  The  French 
people  spend  about  1,500  million  francs 
($300,000,000)  a  year  and  we  calculate  that 
about  the  same  sum  is  lost  in  the  squandering 
of  working  days,  and  in  the  care  of  men  who 
become  the  victims  of  alcohol  through  acci-. 
dents  and  sickness,  for  which  the  craving  for 
drink  is  to  blame.  No  country,  I  believe, 
uses  so  much  alcohol  as  France.'^ 

The  Lost  Army  Corps 

"Has  the  love  of  drink  an  influence  upon 
the  growth  of  the  population?  Many  believe 
that  it  has." 

"Yes,  unfortunately,  an  injurious  influence. 
Here  is  a  declaration  from  the  minister  of  war. 
The  military  authorities  rate  the  loss  which  al- 
cohol causes  to  the  recruiting  of  the  army 
every  year  as  equal  to  a  whole  army  corps.  In 
many  departments  only  50  to  60  per  cent,  of 
those  owing  military  duty  are  fit  for  service, 
to  such  a  degree  are  the  peopje  disabled  by  the 
love  of  drink.  Our  navy  takes  about  80  per 
cent,  of  its  men  from  the  coast  land  of  Brit- 
tany. But  even  here  the  inhabitants  are  so 
destroyed,  chiefly  by  alcohol,  that  it  is  now 
very  difficult  for  the  navy  to  find  the  necessa- 
ry men.  France  is  building  battle  ships  in 
great  numbers,  but  I  do  not  know  how  she  is 
going  to  man  them. 

Furthermore  French  spirits  have  been  intro- 
duced into  all  our  colonies  and  the  natives 
have  become  alcoholized  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  many  places  they  have  died  out.  The 
Gallic  cock  will  soon  stand  there  alone  in 
the  desert  and  scratch  in  the  sands." 

"What  kind  of  spirits  is  most  used?" 

"The  most  widely  used  is  absinthe.  Our 
annual  consumption  of  absinthe  has  increased 
from  6700  hectoliters  in  1873  to  200,000  [4,- 
400,000  gallons].  It  is  a  pure  poison  for  ab- 
sinthe goes  straight  to  the  brain  of  the  people 
who  drink  it. 

Attempts  at  Regulation 

"What  city  has  the  largest  number  of  retail- 
ing places?" 

"Paris,  of  course.     It  has  more  spirit  shops 
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than  any  other  city  in  the  Avorld.  It  has 
11.25  selling  places  for  every  1000  inhabi- 
tants. In  London  the'  corresponding  number 
is  1.31.  Here  in  France  there  are  at  least 
half  a  million  retail  spirit  shops." 

"Is  nothing  done  to  regulate  or  diminish 
their  number?" 

"Yes,  but  it  proceeds  so  slowly.  The  alco- 
hol interests  are  so  strong  in  the  Senate  and 
Chamber.  It  is  eleven  years  ago  that  Beren- 
ger  and  others  brought  in  a  bill  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  it  is  only  this  year  being  considered 
in  the  Senate." 

"What  are  the  features  of  the  Bill?" 
"It  specifies  among  other  things  that  in 
cities  and  communities  of  600  inhabitants 
there  shall  not  be  more  than  three  selling 
places  for  intoxicating  drinks  of  more  than 
23  per  cent,  of  alcoholic  strength,  and  for 
every  200  inhabitants  not  more  than  three  re- 
tail places  for  weaker  alcoholic  drinks.  By 
selling-places  is  meant  places  where  the  drink 
bought  is  consumed  upon  the  premises.  The 
local  council  are  to  decide  upon  what  kind  of 
limitation." 

"Do  you  believe  the  law  will  be  enacted?" 
"Yes,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  disgrace." 
"But   what   do   the   saloon   and   restaurant 
keepers  say?" 

"They  are  furious,  and  are  holding  protest 
meetings.  Last  evening  about  2,000  saloon 
keepers  held  a  great  protest  meeting  at  Avhich 
they  said  that  the  great  reduction  in  sales 
which  the  law  would  cause  would  destroy  their 
business ;  they  said  nothing,  of  course,  of  all 
the  men  whom  their  business  had  destroyed." 

Alcohol  Causes  Crime  Even  in  France 

"What  influence  has  alcohol  upon  the  crim- 
inality of  France?" 

"Such  an  influence  that  35  per  cent,  of  all 
crimes  against  morality,  34  per  cent,  of  all 
incendiarism,  32  per  cent,  of  all  stabbing  and 
serious  bodily  injuries,  31  per  cent,  of  all  pat- 
ricides [murder  of  parents]  and  similar 
crimes,  23  per  cent,  of  all  manslaughter,  and 
21  per  cent,  of  all  other  murderous  deeds  are 
caused  by  drunkenness.  Alcohol  is  to  blame 
for  ]  5  per  cent,  of  all  suicides  and  16  per  cent, 
of  all  thefts." 

Methods  of  Work 

"What  practical  work  is  done  by  the  Na- 
tional League  for  the  causes  of  abstinence?" 

"Chiefly  the  holding  of  lectures,  the  dis- 
semination of  literature  and  the  organization 
of  societies.  Especially  do  we  try  to  win  the 
school  children.  We  have  already  2,000  so- 
cieties organized  among  the  pupils  of  the 
lower  and  higher  schools.  Finally,  we  have 
begun  an  energetic  work  among  the  soldiers. 


They  have  to  stay  two  full  years  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  time  seems  long  to  them,  so  that 
they  often  take  refuge  in  alcohol.  We  have, 
therefore,  with  the  support  of  the  military 
authorities,  formed  circles  or  clubs  among  the 
soldiers  with  their  own  reading  and  recreation 
rooms.  Here  they  can  spend  the  time  playing 
cards,  chess,  billiards,  reading  and  writing, 
but  alcohol  is  forbidden  and  the  members  of 
the  clubs  see  that  the  prohibition  is  not  dis- 
regarded. These  clubs  are  very  popular  and 
are  thronged  with  frequenters." 

"Is  anything  else  in  particular  done  to  en- 
list the  people  in  the  cause  of  abstinence?" 

"Oh  yes,  many  things.  But  we  lay  special 
stress  upon  the  distribution  of  good  literature. 
We  offer  prizes  for  the  best  articles,  narratives 
and  novels  the  tendency  of  which  support  our 
cause.  These  we  either  give  out  as  brochures 
or  take  them  as  contributions  to  our  organ 
L'Etoile  Bleue." 

SciENTibTS  Allied  with  Temperance  Forces 

"How  do  the  scientists,  especially  the  med- 
ical profession  stand  in  France,  toward  the 
cause  of  abstinence?' 

"They  stand  definitely  upon  our  side.  On 
the  10th  of  March,  1903,  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  passed  unanimously  a  resolution  in 
which  the  use  of  spirits  of  all  kinds  was  con- 
demned on  account  of  their  injurious  and 
ruinous  effect  upon  the  health  of  men.  But 
the  daily  press  was  totally  silent  about  this 
resolution. 

"Until  recently  they  have  been  rather  in- 
different. But  in  the  trade  organizations  a 
lively  agitation  for  sobriety  and  temperance 
has  now  begun ;  the  workmen  see  that  drinking 
hinders  and  retards  the  growth  of  their  organ- 
ization. Since  New  Year's  a  special  organ  for 
abstinence  work  among  the  workmen  has  ap- 
peared. It  bears  the  title  La  Pensee  Ouvriere 
(The  Thought  of  the  Workingman),  organ 
for  social  hygiene  and  temperance.  The  absti- 
nence in  France  as  in  other  countries,  will  at- 
tain little  strength  and  influence  as  long  as 
it  does  not  have  the  moral  support  and  recog- 
nition of  the  trade  societies." 

Practical  Results  Achieved 

"Can  the  abstinence  work  in  France  show 
yet  any  practical  results?" 

"Yes,  it  is  succeeding  in  stemming  our  alco- 
holic flood.  It  has  stopped  the  increase  in  the 
use  of  alcohol  which  had  been  going  on  since 
1831.  But  that  is  not  sufficient.  There  must 
be  a  decrease,  otherwise  France  will  be  left 
far  behind  in  international  competition,"  said 
the  secretary,  and  the  interview  closed  with 
this  significant  remark. — Translated  for  the 
Scientific  Temperance  Journal. 
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The  Conflicts  of  the  Cells 

For  Advanced  Grammar  Grades 


Material.  Frog's  eggs  (or  pictures)  to  show  how 
cells  increase;  amoeba  and  Paramecium  (slipper 
animalcule).  Amoebas  may  be  obtained  from  the 
slime  on  submerged  stems  and  leaves  in  standing 
water  or  from  water  plants  allowed  to  decay  in 
water  in  a  glass  dish.  If  paramecia  are  not  also 
found,  throw  a  handful  of  finely  chopped  hay  into 
a  dish  of  water  and  let  it  stand  in  the  sun  for  a 
few  days.  The  white  film  on  the  surface  contains 
them. 

Magnifying  glass  and   cells   of  various   kinds. 

A  strong  glass  reveals  the  movements  of  both  red 
and  white  blood  cells  in  the  web  of  a  living  frog's 
foot. 

Authorities.  Davidson's      Human       Body      and 

Health,    Ritchie's    Primer    of    Sanitation,    and    any 
good  book  on  biology  and  physiology. 

I.       THE   CELL,   THE   UNIT   OF   LIFE. 

1.  Typical  one-celled  creatures  as  yeast 
plant,  Paramecium,  amoeba. 

The  cell  is  indeed  the  unit  of  life  hence  a 
clear  and  vivid  conception  of  the  life  cycle  of 
several  or  at  least  one  typical  one-celled  ani- 
mal is  not  only  the  most  interesting  point 
of  contact,  and  the  most  logical  method  of 
presentation,  but  it  is  also  essential  to  such 
an  understanding  of  the  causes  and  results  of 
preventable  disease,  that  their  prevention  is 
understood  and  such  habits  inaugurated  that 
members  of  the  class  will  prevent  the  disease. 

To  that  end  provide  if  possible  a  compound 
microscope  or  if  that  is  not  available  a  good 
small  magnifying  glass  or  vivid  illustrations 
and  explanations.     (See  pp.  16-18.) 

Show  the  yeast  cells  as  types  of  one-celled 
plants ;  and  then  the  Paramecium  and  amoeba 
types.  See  that  each  pupil  understands  clear- 
ly that  (a)  the  cell  is  a  bit  of  protoplasm,  of 
which  the  nucleous,  the  essential  part,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fluid  of  albuminous  substance 
and  this  by  a  microscopic  cell  wall;  (b)  it  is 
nourished  by  food  particles  and  (c)  oxygen- 
ated by  the  oxygen  which  are  absorbed  from 
the  watery  medium  in  which  it  floats;  (d)  the 
carbon  dioxid  and  wastes,  excreta  resulting 
from  its  life  processes  pass  out  into  the  fluid 
surrounding  it;  and  (e)  it  reproduces  itself 
very  fast  by  budding  or  segmentation.  (Let 
the  class  calculate  how  many  new  creatures 
would  evolve  from  a  single  paramecium  in 
twelve  hours.)  Note  that  the  cell  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  fluid  in  which  it  floats  for 
its  food,  the  air  it  breathes  and  the  removal 
of  its  wastes ;  and  it  dies  if  this  fluid  contains 
substances  poisonous  to  it. 
2.     Cells  of  the  Body. 

Show  as  many  different  kinds  of  body  cells 
as  possible.     Some  physicians  may  be  able  to 


loan  a  set  of  mounted  cells,  but  many  can  be 
prepared  by  the  teacher.  Cells  of  internal 
parts  may  be  illustrated  by  material  obtain- 
able of  almost  any  meat  dealer,  while  it  will 
be  easy  to  obtain  cells  from  the  skin  and  the 
epithelial  linings  of  the  mouth  and  blood 
cells  from  a  human  subject. 

Recall  the  life  processes  of  the  single-celled 
creatures  and  compare  with  those  of  the  body 
cells.  Note  that  the  latter  are  similar  bits  of 
protoplasm;  that  they  secure  (a)  their  food 
and  (b)  their  oxygen  from  the  enveloping 
medium  (the  blood  plasma)  ;  (c)  they  throw 
their  wastes  into  the  lymph  and  (d)  they  may 
be  injured  or  destroyed  by  poisons  in  it;  (e) 
they  generally  reproduce  themselves  by  seg- 
mentation.    (Show  the  frog's  eggs.) 

Note  that  they  are  specialized  cells  each  set 
or  colony  being  "skilled  workmen"  to  do  a 
certain  kind  of  work,  generally  congregated 
in  an  organ. 

Discuss  the  functions  of  each.  Which  cells 
have  to  do  with  nutrition?  With  respiration? 
With  excretion?  With  movement?  With  the 
general  work  of  protection  and  repair?  Show 
white  blood  cell  and  note  its  great  likeness  to 
the  amoeba.  It  is  the  only  independent  cell. 
J.     Cells  of  Disease,  Germs. 

Note  that  these  are  of  two  kinds  (a)  one- 
celled  plants  called  bacteria  as  germs  of  tuber- 
culosis;  (b)  one-celled  animals  called  proto- 
zoon,  as  germs  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever. 

Show  pictures  of  the  germs  of  the  common 
communicable  diseases  and  discuss  their  ori- 
gin (always  from  the  body  of  a  sick  person), 
and  the  way  in  which  they  grow,  live  and  mul- 
tiply, noting  that  conditions  of  lowered  body 
resistance  favor  their  growth ;  how  they  pro- 
duce disease  and  death  by  destroying  tissues 
as  the  malaria  germs  feeding  upon  red  cor- 
puscles, but  mostly  by  the  poisonous  excre- 
tions, toxins,  as  in  typhoid  and  diptheria; 
how  they  may  be  destroyed  ;  how  they  are  car- 
ried from  place.  Be  sure  to  discuss  also,  the 
destruction  of  such  creature  hosts  and  carriers 
as  mosquitoes,  gnats,  flies,  rats,  etc.,  and 
methods  of  securing  unpolluted  water  and 
milk  and  other  foods. 

II.       BODY  CELLS  VS.  GERMS. 

By  means  of  various  texts  and  pictures  and 
by  showing  human  blood  and  the  circulating- 
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blood  in  the  web  of  a  live  frog's  foot  under 
the  microscope,  teach  the  fascinating  facts 
of  this  topic.  Note  particularly  (1)  the 
opsonins  of  the  serum  which  prepares  the 
germs  for  the  leucocytes:  (b)  the  leucocytes 
and  the  cut  showing  how  they  destroy  the 
germs ;  ( 3 )  the  antitoxins  which  neutralize  the 
toxic  excretions  of  the  disease  germs  and  in 
some  cases  establish  immunity.  Emphasize 
the  point  that  since  the  germs  multiply  so 
fast  it  may  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death  whether 
the  leucocytes  attack  the  invaders  swiftly  and 
effectively. 


III.       CRIPPLING    THE    DEFENDERS. 

Refer  again  to  the  fact  that  cells  are  the 
units  of  life  and  thus  the  health  of  the  whole 
depends  upon  the  activity  and  vitality  of  the 
protoplasm  composing  them.  Hence  if  they 
are  deprived  of  proper  nutrition  or  oxygen, 
or  "are  depressed  by  a  drug  or  by  the  pres- 
ence of  retained  products  of  excretion,  then, 
assuredly  the  general  level  of  the  whole  or- 
gan will  be  more  or  less  impaired"  and,  of 
course,  the  body  suffer  correspondingly  (see 
pages  17,  18.) 

[Continued   in   November   Journal.) 
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Alcohol  and  the  Mind 


USE  the  chart   (p.  12a  September  issue) 
as  the  scheme  and  give  a  number  of 
practical  app,lications. 
Renew   briefly   the    gross    anatomy    of    the 
brain    (text-books)     and    the    finer    structure 
(Journal  pp.  12,  12a).  Read  Dr.  Connolly's 
article  (p.  1). 

EFFECTS  OF  MODERATE  DRINKING 

I.  IMPAIRS    MENTAL   ALERTNESS. 

Show  (1)  that  good  brain  work  depends 
primarily  on  clear  and  accurate  perception 
which  in  turn  depends  upon  the  normal  action 
of  (a)  the  sense  organs  and  (b)  the  brain 
cells  receiving  the  impressions. 

(2)  Reaction  time,  or,  response,  depends 
upon  (a)  prompt  and  accurate  perception  and 

(b)  unimpaired  nerve  and  brain  cells. 

(3)  Apply  (1)  and  (2)  to  (a)  railroad- 
ing,   (b)    work  with  high  power  machinery, 

(c)  baseball  playing. 

II.  IMPAIRS   SIMPLE   MENTAL   WORK. 

Quote  Vogt's  experiments  in  memorizing. 
after  using  alcohol  equivalent  to  that  in  two 
pints  of  beer,  showing  that  alcohol  both  pro- 
longed the  time  required  to  learn  poetry  and 
also  the  time  to  relearn  the  lines  memorized 
on  alcohol  days. 

"Alcohol,"  says  Horsley,  "prevents  the 
cells  from  recording  normally  vivid  and  exact 
impressions." 

Recall  Smith's  experiments  in  adding  (the 
simplest  of  the  arithmetical  operations)  show- 
ing a  loss  of  35  per  cent,  after  12  days  of  very 
moderate  drinking.  Other  experiments  proved 
that  the  more  complex  the  arithmetical  work 
the  more  it  was  hindered  by  alcohol. 

Apply  these  facts  to  bookkeeping,  or  posi- 
tions where  memory  of  exact  orders  is  imper- 
ative. 


III.  IMPAIRS        REASON,        JUDGMENT,        SELF- 

CONTROL  AND  MORALITY. 

Recall  that  the  brain  cells  which  have  to  do 
with  these  highest  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
the  latest  developed  and  most  highly  organ- 
ized, and  hence  they  suffer  first  and  most 
from  drugs  like  alcohol.  Careful  experiments 
have  demonstrated  that  as  little  as  J^  ounce 
of  alcohol  causes  unfavorable  effects.  The 
higher  the  quality  of  intellectual  processes  and 
the  ideals,  the  greater  the  impairment. 

What  effect  would  such  injuries  have  upon 
success  in  the  legal  or  other  professions,  or  in 
executive  positions? 

Schiller  says  wine  never  creates  anything. 
Edison  never  drinks.     Why? 

IV.  LEADS    TO    IMMODERATE   DRINKING 

Speak  of  how  "brain  paths"  are  formed  by 
the  repetition  of  any  ordinary  act  and  thus 
habits  arise  and  these  may  become  very  hard 
to  break.  Thus  one  who  uses  even  light  alco- 
holic drinks  with  any  degree  of  regularity 
forms  the  habit  of  drinking.  Show  that  this 
is  the  least  dangerous  part  of  it,  for  alcohol 
is  a  narcotic  similar  to  opium,  the  drug  effect 
of  which  is  so  to  affect  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  that  an  abnormal  craving  is  formed 
while  at  the  same  time  the  will-power  to  con- 
trol it  is  insidiously  sapped. 

ALFRED  L.  MANIERRE 

TN  the  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Manierre  of  New 
•*-  York,  on  October  first,  the  Scientfic  Temper- 
ance Federation  not  only  loses  one  of  its  most  valued 
directors,  but  scientific  educational  work  a  most 
loyal  and  helpful  supporter.  For  fifteen  years  Mr. 
Manierre  has  given  time,  counsel,  personal  effort  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  busy  Iffe,  and  financial  support  to 
a  method  of  work  which  he  believed  was  fundamen- 
tal to  all  other  methods,  although  to  these,  too,  he 
gave  generously  himself.  He  had  filled  richly  the 
years  of  a  life  which  seems  prematurely  ended. 
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How  Ned  Was  Caught 
Anti-Cigaret  Lesson  for  Lower  Grades 


O 


NCE  on  a  time  in  a  lovely  village  by 
the  river  there  was  a  bright  black- 
eyed,  red-cheeked  boy  named  Ned. 
Not  a  boy  in  his  grade  could  rmi  faster  or 
learn  his  lessons  quicker  and  he  thought  no 
boy  in  the  world  had  such  a  splendid  mother. 
They  played  games  together  and  had  all  sorts 
of  good  times. 

Often  when  she  sent  him  off  to  school  or  to 
play  she  would  warn  him  against  cigarets, 
saying  "Never  mind  if  you  do  see  some  men 
smoke  and  it  doesn't  seem  to  hurt  them.  Re- 
member you  are  only  a  little  boy  and  you  can't 
see  the  harm  it  does  them  or  realize  how  much 
more  dangerous  it  is  for  boys."  And  he  would 
promise  to  remember.  For  a  long  time  he 
did.  When  some  boy  on  the  street  would  ask 
him  to  smoke  he  would  shake  his  head. 

But  he  heard  one  day  some  of  the  older 
boys  telling  what  fun  it  was  and  he  was  curi- 
ous to  try  it  for  himself.  He  said  "I  am  not  a 
little  boy  any  longer,  I  am  almost  nine.  I 
want  to  see  about  cigarets  for  myself." 

So  he  crept  off  alone  and  smoked  a  cigaret. 
His  body  tried  to  tell  him  how  harmful  smok- 
ing is  by  making  him  very  sick,  but  after  a 
few  days  he  tried  again  and  again. 

Before  very  long  he  began  to  grow  a  little 
careless  about  his  clothes  and  about  learning 
his  lessons ;  then  his  marks  began  to  fall  off 
and  after  a  while  the  other  boys  began  to  beat 
him  in  the  games.  He  lost  his  rosy  cheeks 
and  felt  tired  most  of  the  time.  Now  he  saw 
that  it  was  the  smoking  that  hurt  him  so  and 
he  tried  to  get  away  from  the  habit  but  strug- 
gle as  hard  as  he  could,  it  held  him  fast. 

His  mother  watched  him  with  troubled  eyes 
and  at  last  he  told  her  how  the  cigaret  habit 
had  caught  him  and  asked  her  to  help  him 
break  away.  You  may  be  sure  she  did  all  she 
could  and  after  a  hard  struggle  he  got  free. 
He  promised  her  never  again  to  smoke  and 
after  some  weeks  he  got  back  his  rosy  cheeks 
and  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  class. 


RAGGYLUG 

THIS   story  may  be   found   complete    in  Bryant's 
How  to  Tell   Stories  to  Children;   or  in  Tiiomp- 
son-Seton's  Wild  Animals  I   Have  Known. 

It  relates  the  tale  of  Raggylug,  a  little  furry  rab- 
bit, whose  nest  was  under  the  long  grass.  When- 
ever his  mother,  Molly  Cottontail,  left  him,  she 
warned  him  that  he  was  only  a  baby  rabbit,  no 
matter  what  he  heard  or  saw  he  must  not  move. 
For  a  long  time  he  obeyed,  but  one  day  he  heard 
a  curious  rustling  which  did  not  seem  dangerous. 
He  said  "Pooh,  I'm  not  a  baby;  I'm  three  weeks 
old.  I'll  find  out  what  this  is."  He  sat  up  and 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  a  big  black  snake.  It 
seized  his  ear  and  began  to  wind  about  him.  He 
screamed.  His  mammy  flew  across  the  fields  to 
the  rescue.  She  jumped  back  and  forth  over  the 
snake's  back   tearing   it  with   her  sharp   claws   till 


the  snake  dropped  Raggylug,  and  he  ran  for  dear 
life.  She  led  him  far  away  and  made  a  new  nest 
where  he  would  be  safe.  After  that  when  she  told 
him  to  lie  low  he  minded. 


LESSON    SUGGESTIONS 

TP-ELL  the  story  of  Raggylug  to  the  childrerv 
-»•  Lead  them  to  see  (1)  that  his  mother  went  out 
every  day  and  knew  what  dangers  there  were;  the 
danger  was  there  though  he  could  not  see  it;  she 
provided  food  and  good  care  for  him  so  he  ought 
to  obey  her;  his  entire  safety  as  long  as  he  obeyed; 
the  fact  that  it  was  nothing  he  needed  or  of  any 
consequence,  just  curiosity,  that  took  him  into 
danger.  Rather  enlarge  on  the  fact  of  how  much 
better  his  mother  knew  the  dangers  outside,  on 
hov/  quickly  she  came  to  his  aid  and  her  bravery 
in  risking  her  life  to  save  him  but  pass  rather 
lightly  over  the  manner  of  his  being  caught.  Be 
sure  the  children  see  how  foolish  he  was. 

Then  tell  the  story  of  Ned  and,  making  practi- 
cally the  same  points  lead  the  children  to  see 
that  the  boy  who  ventures  to  begin  the  use  of 
cigarets  runs  into  certain  danger  for  (1)  all  doc- 
tors agree  that  no  boy  can  smoke  without  being 
harmed  either  in  health,  strength  or  scholarship, 
perhaps  in  all  three  and  (2),  there  is  the  danger 
that  he  may  be  so  bound  by  the  habit  that  even 
when  it  is  doing  him  great  injury  he  finds  it  im- 
possible to  stop  the  habit  and  sometimes  even  to 
keep  from   constantly  increasing  the  number  used. 

Ask  the  children  to  think  of  all  the  boys  they 
know  who  have  used  cigarets  for  any  length  of 
time  and  compare  them  in  appearance,  strength 
and  studies  with  similar  boys  who  do  not.  Teach 
patiently  why  cigarets  are  harmful  (not  because 
of  drugs,  etc.,  in  them  but  because  the  nicotine 
is  so  poisonous  that  it  interferes  with  the  healthy 
action  of  the  organs  of  nutrition,  respiration,  cir- 
culation and  innervation.)  Do  not  infer  that  all 
who  smoke  are  affected  in  all  the  ways  Ned  was 
and  admit  if  necessary,  that  boys  may  sometimes 
smoke  and  not  seem  to  be  harmed  but  point  out 
that  some  injury  is  sure  to  come  to  all  even  if  it 
does  not  appear  for  some   time. 

{^Concluded  from  page  17.) 
Within  a  very  few  minutes  after  it  is  taken  it 
has  entered  the  blood  stream  and  become  a 
part  of  the  fluid  with  which  each  cell  is 
bathed.  Its  general  effects  of  interfering  with 
the  fundamental  processes  of  nutrition,  respi- 
ration and  excretion  and  with  the  leucocytes, 
goes  far  to  explain  why  the  drinker's  resist- 
ance is  lowered. 

Yet  this  tells  only  a  part  of  the  story,  for 
the  cells  composing  the  various  organs  dif- 
fer in  structure  and  function,  and  alcohol  is 
both  an  irritant  and  a  narcotic  poison  and  has 
a  cumulative  and  selective  action  so  that  the 
injury  to  the  cells  differs  in  degree  and  kind, 
the  weakest  cells  and  the  weakest  organs  of  a 
given  individual  suffering  first  and  most.  Un- 
fortunately it  almost  always  happens  that  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  composing  the  brain 
and  nerves  is  infinitely  the  most  delicate  of 
any  in  the  body  and  so  the  brunt  of  the  dam- 
age done  by  alcohol  falls  on  these  master  cells 
which  largely  determine  the  vigor  of  organic 
action,  the  degree  of  mental  efficiency  and  the 
moral  character.  If  the  poisoning  becomes 
chronic,  habit  is  created  and  the  drinker  faces 
ruin  of  body,  mind  and  soul. 
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/\    man  said  unto  his  angel  : 
■^"^     "  My  spirits  are  fallen  low, 
And  I  cannot  carry  the  battle 
O  brother!  where  might  I  go  ? 

"  The  terrible  Kings  are  on  me 
With  spears  that  are  deadly  bright  ; 
Against  me  so  from  the  cradle 
Do  fate  and  my  fathers  fight." 

Then  said  to  the  man  his  angel  : 
"  Thou  wavering,  witless  soul, 
Back  to  the  ranks  !  what  matter 
To  win  or  to  lose  the  whole, 

"As  judged  by  the  little  judges 
Who  barkened  not  well  nor  see 
Not  thus  by  the  outer  issue, 
The  wise  shall  interpret  thee. 


"  Thy  will  is  the  sovereign  measure 

And  only  event  of  things  : 

The  puniest  heart,  defying 

Were  stronger  than  all  these  Kings. 

"  Though  out  of  the  past  they  gather, 
Mind's  doubt  and  Bodily  Pain, 
And  pallid  Thirst  of  the  Spirit 
That  is  kin  to  the  other  twain  ; 

"And  Grief,  in  a  cloud  of  banners, 
And  ringletted  Vain  Desires, 
And  Vice,  with  spoils  upon  him 
Of  thee  and  thy  beaten  sires, 

"  While  Kmgs  of  eternal  evil 
Yet  darken  the  hills  about. 
Thy  part  is  with  broken  sabre 
To  rise  on  the  last  redoubt." 

— Selected. 


The  Effect  of  Alcohol  upon    Productivity 


A  GERMAN  social  student*  has  made 
an  analytical  study  of  the  losses  Ger- 
man industry  suffers  from  the  incapaci- 
ties of  workmen  caused  by  drink. 

One  notable  loss  is  caused  by  absence  from 
work  on  Mondays  and  the  days  following  hol- 
idays. 

Various  industries  in  the  Rhine  region  of 
Germany  for  instance,  suffered  so  seriously 
from  the  absence  of  their  employees  on  work- 
ing days  that  an  investigation  was  made  by 
a  society  organized  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustry. Different  establishments  were  asked 
to  report  the  number  of  absences  on  working 
days.  From  this  report  it  turned  out  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  absences  occurred  on 
Mondays.  Some  concerns  reported  that  a 
number  of  workmen  did  not  appear  until 
Tuesday,  and  then  not  to  work.  Many  facto- 
ries reported  that  they  could  not  count  on  hav- 
ing all  their  workmen  together  until  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday. 

Comparisons  of  the  absences  on  Monday 
and  on  Thursday  in  a  hemp  spinning  house  in 
Cologne  showed  that  the  Monday  absences 
amounted  to  4.77  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  workers;  of  Thursday  to  only  1.44  per 
cent. 

How  Employees  Dissipate  the  Profits 
At  the  meeting  of  Rhine  industries  which 
took  place  in  Cologne  in   1898   (Oct.   15)    to 
consider  the  damage  done  by  the  frequent  cel- 

*NOTE— Alfred  H.   Stehr,   M.   D.,   Ph.   D.   Alcoholis- 
mus   und    Wirtschaflliche   Arbeit,   Jene,    1904. 


ebrations  of  the  Rhine  workmen,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Bochmer  Chamber  of  Commerce 
reported  that  a  quarry  in  his  district  was 
scarcely  able  to  fill  its  contracts  as  a  result  of 
"Blue  Monday."  The  infliction  of  fines  for 
inexcusable  absences  seems  to  have  little  ef- 
fect ;  the  drinkers  count  it  as  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  their  indulgence.  These  losses  of  the 
manufacturers  are  the  heaviest  where  groups 
of  workmen  are  all  compelled  to  lose  time 
through  the  absence  of  one  man,  especially 
when  it  is  a  matter  of  skilled  labor,  which 
cannot  easily  be  replaced.  Special  complaints 
in  this  respect  were  made  by  a  jute  spinning 
mill,  a  cotton  factory,  a  wall-pattern  factory 
and  a  chocolate  factory. 

Diminished  Working  Ability  on  Mondays 
Among  the  industries  whose  records  showed 
diminished  working  ability  of  employees  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  was  a  mine  in  the  Black 
Forest.  The  working  ability  of  the  hardest 
drinkers  (shown  by  the  amount  of  material 
excavated)  was  lowest  on  Monday.  It  in- 
creased until  Saturday  when  they  were  able 
to  do  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  more  than  on 
Monday.  Other  workmen  averaged  from  2.53 
per  cent,  to  13.38  per  cent,  more  on  other 
days  of  the  week  than  on  Mondays. 

Quite  different  figures  were  obtained  from 
a  manufacturer '  of  optical  instruments  in 
Jena.  Here  the  men  worked  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions — an  eight-hour  day,  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  men,  and 
city  institutions  which  provided  rational  en- 
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joyments.  The  difference  between  the  work- 
ing ability  of  Monday  is  here  only  1.03  per 
cent,  less  than  on  other  days  of  the  week.  This 
difference  the  managers  attributed  not  to  Sun- 
day drinking,  but  to  the  very  common  disin- 
clination of  routine  workmen  to  resume  unin- 
teresting work  after  a  day's  intermission.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  interruption  of  prac- 
tice from  Saturday  until  Monday.  But  both  of 
these  factors,  in  the  absence  of  heavy  Sunday 
drinking  are  here  seen  to  amount  to  but  little 
in  comparison  with  the  Monday  shortage 
where  such  drinking  prevails. 

Extent  of  the  Profit  Leakage 
A  very  exact  set  of  figures  showing  the 
common  drop  in  working  ability  following 
Sunday  was  obtained  from  a  bottle  factory  in 
Dresden*.  It  shows  the  total  nurriber  of  bot- 
ties  made  by  five  glass-makers  in  the  period  of 
three  weeks.  In  every  case  the  least  work  is 
done  on  Mondays.  In  all  cases  the  efficiency 
rises  during  the  first  days  of  the  week  after 
the  rest-day  and  reaches  its  highest  point,  in 
two  cases  on  Thursday,  in  two  other  cases  on 
Friday  and  in  one  case  on  Saturday.  The 
total  output  of  work  by  the  five  men  is  about 
28.5  per  cent,  less  on  Monday  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  other  days  of  the  week.  Saturday 
shows  only  an  insignificant  sinking  of  the  effi- 
ciency curve,  while  Tuesday  shows  yet  a  con- 
siderable inferiority.  The  firm  explains 
Tuesday's  record  by  the  fact  that  in  Dresden 
on  Monday  as  well  as  Sunday,  there  is  much 
public  dancing,  in  which  many  of  the  work- 
men take  part,  only  a  small  part  of  the  work- 
men, mostly  old,  married  people,  work  the 
same  on  Monday  as  on  other  days. 

The  Remedy^  Improved  Surroundings  and 
Habits 
The  investigations  of  Dr.  Stehr  covered  all 
grades  of  work.  On  the  one  hand  were  the 
isolated  mining  works  in  the  Black  Forest, 
more  than  an  hour  from  the  next  small  vil- 
lage, with  men  of  most  inferior  quality  of 
whom  gross  muscle  work  is  demanded,  who 
neither  know  nor  have  access  to  better  pleas- 
ures than  alcohol.  In  Jena  were  found  near- 
ly their  antipodes ;  workmen  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable hygienic  conditions  imaginable,  en- 
gaged in  a  work  requiring  for  the  most  part 
high  qualities,  with  keen  intelligence,  suffi- 
cient leisure  and  abundant  opportunities  to 
engage  in  the  higher  enjoyments.  In  the 
Rhineland  was  a  working  class  required  to  do 
monotonous,  purely  mechanical  work  under 
externally  unfavorable  working  conditions 
and  although  better  pleasures  were  easily  ac- 
cessible, they  have  no  desire  for  other  enjoy- 
ments than  those  attached  to  alcohol.  In 
*See  diagram  p.  36a. 


Dresden  the  workmen  were  in  the  midst  of 
lively  intercourse  with  the  great  city. 

"Blue     Monday"     Costly     to     Both 
Manufacturer  and  Workman 

If  the  statistical  material  here  furnished 
will  not  permit  us  to  state  exactly  the  extent 
of  the  role  which  alcohol  can  and  does  play 
in  the  percentage  of  otherwise  possible  work, 
we  may  yet  draw  from  it,  says  Dr.  Stehr,  the 
following  very  significant  conclusion:; : 

1.  "Every  trial  of  work,  even  that  requir- 
ing only  a  minimum  of  intelligence  shows 
throughout  the  whole  week  the  injurious  in- 
fluence of  immoderate  use  of  alcohol  on  Sun- 
day. 

2.  "The  smaller  product  of  Monday  is  not 
attributable  solely  to  Sunday  indulgence  in 
alcohol ;  the  physiological  disinclination  to 
begin  Avork  again  and  the  loss  of  practice  dur- 
ing the  resting-time,  diminishing  productivity 
in  a  small  degree,  difficult  to  measure,  and 
varying  with  the  individual  and  kind  of  work. 
In  order  to  determine  exactly  the  damage 
through  irrational  pleasure,  the  factors  of  dis- 
inclination to  resume  work  and  loss  of  prac- 
tice would  have  to  be  deducted.  A  clue  to 
the  size  of  these  two  factors  is  furnished  us 
by  the  differences  in  the  Zeiss  workers  (1.13 
per  cent.). 

3.  "The  extent  of  the  damage  resulting 
from  Sunday  indulgence  in  alcohol  addicts, 
with  men  engaged  in  crude  muscle  work  may 
exceed  50  per  cent.  With  workmen  desig- 
nated 'normal'  and  only  given  to  what  is 
called  moderate  use  of  alcohol,  it  may  amount 
to  2.5-13.3  per  cent. 

"With  the  Dresden  bottle  workers  it  was 
about  28.5  per  cent,  below  the  average  for  the 
rest  of  the  week ;  with  the  umbrella  workers 
of  the  Rhineland  it  was  from  2  to  23.9  per 
cent. 

4.  "The  more  the  workman  is  accustomed 
to  indulge  only  on  Sunday  in  the  immoderate 
use  of  alcohol,  the  more  his  efficiency  curve 
shows  a  steady  upward  direction  in  the  course 
of  the  week;  in  substance  it  is  the  expression 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  alcohol  intoxica- 
tion. 

5.  "The  more  rational  a  workman  is  in 
his  enjoyments  the  nearer  his  Tuesday's  effi- 
ciency approaches  the  maximum  of  his  out- 
put, which  is  oftenest  reached  on  Thursday, 
and  the  more  constant,  as  a  rule,  is  his  daily 
working  ability." — Translated  and  rewritten 
for  The  Scientific  Temperance  Journal. 


Willie— Pa. 
Pa — Yes. 

Willie — Teacher  says  we're  here  to  help  others. 
Pa — Of  course  we  are. 

Willie — Well,  what  are  the  others  here  for? — Chi- 
cago News. 
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The  Hague  Congress  Against  Alcohol 
By  Rev.  U.  F.  Mueller,  C.  PP.  S. 


WHEN  the  XIII  Congress  Against 
Alcoholism,  held  in  The  Hague, 
Sept.  11-17,  1911,  closed,  someone 
remarked  that  it  had  had  more  of  a  religious 
coloring  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  And 
so  it  was.  It  was  opened  with  religious  exer- 
cises, both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  was 
participated  in  by  over  70  Catholic  priests 
and  the  Pope's  representative,  the  Bishop  of 
Harlem,  and  by  a  very  large  number  of  min- 
isters and  many  denominational  abstinence 
societies.  Clearly  the  leaders  of  the  various 
Christian  bodies  are  awakening  to  the  dangers 
which  threaten  Christianity  through  the 
spread  of  acute  and  chronic  alcoholism.  The 
discussion  also  showed  a  more  marked  ten- 
dency toward  enlisting  the  help  of  religious 
influences  in  the  treatment  of  drunkards. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Congress 
was  less  scientific.  There  was  much  of  uni- 
versal interest  and  value  although  most  of  the 
topics  dealt  largely  with  European  condi- 
tions. 

What  to  do  With  the  Drinker 
The  first  day's  session  was  mostly  occupied 
with  the  "Treatment  of  the  Drinker."  Euro- 
pean physicians  have  no  faith  in  Keely-cure 
or  Oppenheimer  treatment.  Instead  they 
bring  the  drinkers  into  institutions  where,  sur- 
rounded by  abstainers  and  engaged  in  pleas- 
ant work,  they  live  a  life  of  abstinence  for  at 
least  six  months,  more  often  a  year,  and  re- 
ceive solid  instruction  as  to  the  effects  of 
drinking.  As  a  rule,  they  leave  the  "drink- 
ers' home"  cured.  But  hardly  40  per  cent, 
stay  cured ;  owing  to  their  surroundings  60 
per  cent,  sooner  or  later  suffer  a  relapse. 

Most  relapses,  according  to  Dr.  Stein  of 
Budapest,  are  due  to  the  suggestive  influence 
of  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  upon  drinkers, 
i.  e.,  because  the  moderate  use  produces  tempo- 
rary pleasure,  there  is  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  more  alcohol  would  produce  still  more 
pleasure,  hence  the  inability  to  stop  before  in- 
toxication is  reached." 

Home  treatment  of  drinkers  was  the  theme 
of  Mr.  Joseph  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  who 
insisted  that  "there  is  only  one  means  by 
which  alcoholic  patients  can  be  cured,  viz., 
abstinence.  .  The  most  crucial  point  in  win- 
ning the  drinker  is  to  get  him  to  admit  that 
he  drinks  immoderately." 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  found  still  more 
difficult  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  Miss 
Wilhelmina  Lohmann  of  Birlefeld,  Germany, 
that  "the  wife  of  the  drinker  must  above  all 
become  an  abstainer  and  join  a  total  abstinence 


society  to  be  able  to  influence  her  husband  to 
follow  suit."  We  said  her  advice  was  more 
difficult  to  follow,  because  the  writer  on  his 
trip  through  the  fatherland  became  sadly 
aware  that  it  is  easier  to  gain  the  men  than  the 
women  for  abstinence. 

Difficult,  too,  were  some  other  means  sug- 
gested as,  for  instance,  Dr.  Feldmann's 
(Birlefeld)  :  "Educate  your  patient  to  absti- 
nence by  personal  contact  and  by  placing  him 
in  an  atmosphere  of  abstainers."  But  this  at- 
mosphere is  still  lacking.  For  what  are  200,- 
000  abstainers  among  65,000,000,  especially 
if  almost  one  half  of  that  number  are  chil- 
dren? 

Alcohol  and  the  State 
Dr.   Morller  rightly  emphasized  the  "duty 
of  the  state  to  erect  homes  for  the  cure  of 
drinkers." 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  did,  but  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  wrought  some  consterna- 
tion upon  the  representatives  of  the  various 
governments,  when  this  scholar,  gray  of  hair 
and  old  in  experience,  bluntly  announced :  "It 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  care  for  the  drunk- 
ards because  it  tolerates  the  existence  of  alco- 
holism even  to  the  extent  of  helping  by  law 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks,  or  at  least  it 
neglects  to  fight  against  their  sale." 

Legislation  and  Alcoholism  was  discussed 
by  Dr.  Hercod  of  Lausanne,  and  Dr.  Johia 
Scharffenburg  of  Christiana.  Both  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  "solid  anti-alcohol 
education"  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  leg- 
islation. On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Scharffen- 
burg pointed  out  that  abstinence  alone  is  not 
sufficient.  Both  education  and  legislation  are 
necessary. 

In  the  discussion,  "Government  and  the 
Anti-alcohol  movement"  Henry  Hayem,  LL. 
D.,  of  Paris,  tried  to  show  that  the  production 
and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  not  produc- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  true  sense."  This  was 
supplemented  by  H.  Schmid,  also  of  Paris, 
who  directed  the  attention  of  governments  to 
the  physical,  moral  and  spiritual  damages  of 
the  use  of  alcohol,  which  are  so  great  as  to 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  alcohol-us- 
ing nations. 

-  Alcoholism  and  the  Child 
The  most  interesting  and  learned  address 
was  by  the  veteran  of  the  continental  anti- 
alcohol  movement.  Dr.  A.  Forel  on  "blastoph- 
thoria."  By  blastophthoria  Prof.  Forel  un- 
derstands "those  causes  which  deteriorate  the 
germs  of  the  future  progeny  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  their  products,  although  otherwise  of 
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good  heredity,  are  yet  hindered  in  their  de- 
velopment by  a  derangement  of  their  determi- 
nants." 

To  understand  this  definition  remember  the 
following :  In  generation,  two  protoplasmic 
germ-cells  unite.  Each  of  them  contain  chro- 
matin corpuscles,  the  bearers  of  the  hereditary 
qualities  of  the  entire  ancestry  (determi- 
nants ) . 

There  are  causes  which  predispose  the  off- 
spring to  form  habits  similar  to  those  of  the 
parents.  Prof.  Forel  does  not  place  alcohol- 
ism among  these.  But  alcohol  being  a  pro- 
toplasmic poison  acts  in  such  a  manner  upon 
the  germ-cells  that  it  spoils  them  so  that  the 
otherwise  good  qualities  cannot  develop  to 
their  full  capacity.  Moreover  the  effects  of 
blastophthoria  are  able  to  become  hereditary. 
"Blastophthoria  creates  degeneration,  heredity 
perpetuates  it." 

In  evidence  of  this  theory,  Dr.  Forel  cited 
statistics  of  degeneration  in  the  descendants 
of  chronic  drinkers  (Demme,  Pelmann,  Foer- 
ger)  ;  of  drinking  habits  in  the  ancestry  of 
epileptics,  idiots,  insane,  neurotics,  etc.  (Kol- 
ler,  von  Bunge)  ;  statistics  of  sick  benefit  and 
life  insurance  societies  as  to  mortality  and 
sickness  among  abstainers  and  non-abstainers  ; 
the  experiments  with  animals  and  observations 
on  men  as  to  the  germ-injuring  influence  of 
chronic  alcoholism.  Forel,  like  all  European 
authorities,  understands  by  chronic  alcoholism 
the  condition  resulting  from  the  habitual, 
though  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
He  cited  the  experiments  of  Zirgler  and 
Fruhrer  with  embryos  of  sea-urchins. 
Their  growth  was  seriously  retarded  when 
but  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol  was  added 
to  the  water ;  two  per  cent,  developed  mon- 
strosities ;  four  per  cent,  stopped  all  develop- 
ment. Finally,  he  adduced  the  experiments 
of  Laitinen  which  showed  that  even  small 
quantities  of  alcohol  diminish  the  power  of  the 
blood  to  destroy  poisonous  germs  and  the  mi- 
croscopical examinations  of  Bertholet  and 
Weichesbaum,  which  showed  that  the  very 
source  of  the  germinal-cells  became  gradually 
deranged  by  chronic  alcoholism. 

Dr.  Wlassac  of  Vienna,  if  I  understand 
him  correctly,  did  "not  want  to  admit  alco- 
holism as  a  primary  factor  in  degeneration, 
but  rather  as  a  symptom  of  advanced  degener- 
ation." He  however,  admitted  that  it  was 
"more  likely  that  those  who  apparently  could 
stand  a  good  deal  because  gifted  with  a  brain 
less  susceptible  to  narcotics  were  not  equally 
immune  against  the  poisoning  of  the  germinal 
cells.  The  study  as  to  whether  degeneration  is 
cause  or  effect  is  difficult  because  all  the 
western  nations  are  more  or  less  alcoholized. 


"However  to  justify  abstinence,  this  proof 
is  not  indispensible.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
abstinence  alone  can  gradually  produce  a  full 
regeneration,  at  least  in  families  where  alco- 
holic degeneration  has  not  progressed  very 
far,  it  is  sufficient  reason  to  declare  war  upon 
drinking  customs  of  our  age." 

All  in  all,  the  Congress  was  a  great  success. 
The  1100  delegates  parted  with  the  slogan: 
Au  revoir :  Milan  in  1913! 

J- 
The  Prevention  of  Destitution 

By  Sir  Thos.  Whittaker,  M-.  P. 

EFFICIENCY.  '  Long  years  ago  scien- 
tists told  us  that  alcohol  takes  the  edge 
off  our  faculties.  Of  course,  a  man 
thinks  that  he  is  stronger,  that  he  can  see  and 
hear  and  feel  better  than  he  could  before  he 
took  the  spirits ;  but  this  really  is  not  the  case 
— the  drink  has  taken  the  edge  off  his  percep- 
tion. What  must  be  the  condition,  then,  of  a 
nation  as  regards  its  mental  acuteness,  when 
for  generations  it  has  been  soaked  with  some- 
thing like  160  million  pounds'  worth  of 
liquor  poured  down  its  throat  every  year. 

Economics.  Just  a  word  on  the  economic 
side.  It  we  are  to  prevent  destitution  in  our 
midst,  we  must  make  the  most  and  do  the 
best  with  the  financial  and  with  the  material 
resources  that  we  have.  You  can  not  avoid 
poverty  unless  you  avoid  waste ;  and  it  is  here 
I  want  to  bring  home  the  sense  of  proportion. 
People  are  bothering  about  a  few  hundred 
thousand  pounds  here  and  a  million  there. 
Why,  it  is  160  millions  a  year  that  is  going  in 
liquor !  People  do  not  realize  what  that  enor- 
mous sum  is  and  what  can  be  done  with  it. 

Housing.  Many  of  you  are  interested  in 
the  housing  question — a  most  important  mat- 
ter, no  doubt ;  but  do  you  realize  that  we  are 
spending — and  as  I  say,  wasting — on  liquor 
as  much  as  is  the  rent  of  every  house  in  which 
the  people  live  in  the  whole  of  the  country, 
and  if  the  money  spent  on  liquor  were  applied 
to  the  pupose,  people  could  live  rent  free? 
What  is  your  housing  problem  beside  of  that  ? 

Child  Welfare.  We  are  very  much  con- 
cerned over  the  well-being  of  the  children, 
and  of  the  raising  of  their  condition.  We  like 
to  start  them  well  in  life,  and  all  sorts  of 
schemes  are  talked  about.  Do  you  realize  that 
the  money  spent  on  liquor  every  year  would  be 
sufficient  to  give  to  every  child  born  during 
the  year,  at  birth,  130  pounds  in  cash?  I 
want  you  to  get  the  true  perspective  and  see 
the  sense  of  proportion ;  and  when  we  are 
wasting  the  money  which  would  do  this,  no 
wonder  there  is  destitution. — British  National 
Temperance  Quarterly. 
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Race  and  Alcoholic   Insanity 
By  Dr.  George  H.  Kirby 

Director  of  Clinical  Psychiatry,  Manhattan  State  Hospital,   Ward's   Island. 


IT  HAS  been  noticed  at  the  Manhattan 
State  Hospital,  which  receives  patients 
exclusively  from  New  York  City,  that 
alcoholic  insanity  is  remarkably  frequent  in' 
some  races  and  rare  in  others.  The  paper 
gives  the  result  of  an  inquiry  regarding  the 
relative  frequency  of  alcoholic  insanity  among 
the  larger  racial  groups  which  go  to  make  up 
the  admissions  to  the  hospital. 

Alcohol,  of  course,  is  a  cause  and  often  an 
important  one  in  many  forms  of  mental  dis- 
turbance other  than  the  alcoholic  insanities 
proper,  but  at  present  we  include  in  the  alco- 
holic group  only  the  specific  alcoholic  cases — 
those  mental  disturbances  which  arise  in 
chronic  drinkers  and  present  characteristic 
symptom-complex. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  1762  cases 
of  both  sexes,  showing  the  percentage  of  alco- 
holic insanity  in  the  different  races  and  na- 
tionalities. 


bances  of  these  people.  Unfortunately  we 
have  no  reliable  data  on  the  extent  of  alcohol- 
ic insanity    among    the  Irish    in  their    native 

land    and    natural    environment The 

amazing  prevalence  of  alcoholic  insanity 
among  the  Irish  women  must  be  viewed  as  a 
menace  to  the  mental  and  physical  health  of 
these  peopile  and  their  descendants 

The  results  of  the  study  demonstrate  that 
some  races,  particularly  the  Irish,  are  remark- 
ably liable  to  develop  alcoholic  insanity, 
while  others,  notably  the  Jews,  are  almost 
free  from  mental  disease  due  directlv  to  alco- 
hol. 

Besides  the  form  and  amount  of  alcohol 
consumed  and  the  power  of  resistance  pos- 
sessed against  its  injurious  effects,  other  im- 
portant factors  undoubtedly  come  into  play, 
e.  g.,  occupation,  social  customs,  house  environ- 
ment, religious  influences,  etc.  It  is  therefore, 
evident  that  the  causes  for  this  apparent  sus- 


Irish  German 

Number    admitted     336  193 

Percentage  Alcoliolic 

Insanity  20  9 

*Children  of  native-born  parents. 


Italian 
123 


N  egro 
90 


Jewish 

445 

0.6 


United  States* 
222 


Other  races 
342 

10 


These  figures  do  not  include  delirium  tre- 
mens, as  such  cases  are  cared  for  in  the  alco- 
holic division  of  Bellevue  Hospital. 

When  men  alone  are  considered  the  per- 
centages are  much  higher,  as  the  following 
tables  show: 


ceptibility  of  one  race  and  relative  immunity 
of  another  depend  on  a  number  of  factors  of 
rather  complex  nature  and  about  which  we 
should  seek  more  knowledge.  In  the  mean- 
time the  indications  are  pretty  definite  as  to 
what  elements  of  the  community  stand  most 


IVIEN 

Irish 

German 

Nearo 

It  alian 

Jewish 

United    States 

Other   races 

Number   admitted 

127 

110 

42 

75  ■ 

249 

118 

183 

Per  cent.   Alcoholic 

Insanity 

30 

12 

9 

8 
WOMEN 

1.2 

5 

15 

l-ish 

German 

Negro 

It  alian 

Jewish 

United    States 

Other   races 

Number  admitted 

209 

83 

48 

48 

206 

104 

159 

Per  cent.  Alcoholic 

Insanity 

15 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

The  figures  for  the  Irish  race  demonstrate  in  need  of  education  and  preventive  measures, 
in  a  most  convincing  manner  the  tremendous  — Journal  American  Medical  Assn.,  July  1, 
Tole  played  by  alcohol  in  the  mental  distur-       1911.) 

t^*  e^W  ^W 

A   Page  from  the    Records  of  a  Boston  Hospital* 
By  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.  D.,  Boston 


ALONG  with  the  data  regarding 
gonorrhea  and  syphilis,  there  are  re- 
corded at  the   Massachusetts   General 

Hospital   facts   relative   to   alcoholism 

Our  records  are  taken  in  such  a  way  as  to 
state  not  merely  that  there  is  or  is  not  an  im- 
moderate use  of  alcohol  by  the  patient,  but 
in  detail  how  much  is  consumed  and  in  what 
form. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  I  have  as- 


sumed that  all  those  may  be  called  alcoholic 
or  may  be  said  to  use  alcohol  immoderately 
who  belong  to  any  one  of  the  following 
classes :  ( 1 )  Those  who  admit  that  they  fre- 
quently get  drunk ;  ( 2 )  those  who  admit  that 
they  frequently  drink  liquor  before  breakfast ; 

*From  the  Shattuck  Lecture,  delivered  June  13, 
1911  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  on 
the  subject  "Observations  regarding  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  different  diseases  prevalent  in 
Boston   and  its   vicinity." 
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(3)  those  who  take  more  than  three  whiskeys 
a  day  or  more  than  half  a  pint  of  the  liquor ; 

(4)  those  who  take  more  than  three  bottles 
of  beer  or  six  glasses  of  beer  daily ;  ( 5 )  those 
who  take  more  than  two  drinks  of  gin  a  day. 

It  is  open  to  anyone,  of  course,  to  criticise 
my  criteria  for  alcoholism,  but  no  one  need 
misunderstand  them.  Judging  in  this  way,  it 
appears  that  32  per  cent,  of  8,356  patients  of 
all  races  used  alcohol  immoderately.  I  be- 
lieve this  represents  about  the  proportion  of 
alcoholic  immoderation  (as  above  defined)  in 
the  total  group  from  which  hospital  patients 
are  drawn.  In  healthy  persons  the  figures 
would  be  essentially  the  same, 

I  have  been  interested  to  tabulate  the  pro- 
portion of  alcoholism  (defined  as  above)  in 
the  different  races.  The  results  of  this  com- 
putation are  shown  in  the  table  given  below 
which  contains  some  rather  surprising  fea- 
tures. Particularly  unexpected  is  the  fact 
that  the  Americans,  so-called,  come  pretty 
near  to  having  the  best  record  of  all  being 
only  slightly  surpassed  by  the  Jews !  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  further  tabulation  of  the 
number  of  total  abstainers  shown  in  the  fol- 


lowing table,  wherein  it  appears  that  among 
Americans  there  are  more  total  abstainers  than 
in  any  other  race. 


I      ALCOHOLISM 
IN    DIFFERENT    RACES 

Irish  46.4  per  cent. 
Italian   30.8  per  cent. 
English  26.9  per  cent. 
American   23.3  per  cent. 
Jewish  21    per  cent. 


II      ABSTAINERS 
BY    RACE 

American   6   per  cent. 
English   4.8   per   cent, 
Jewish   4.2  per  cent, 
Italian  2.1   per  cent, 
Irish   1.8  per  cent. 


I  was  also  considerably  surprised  at  the 
size  of  the  figure  corresponding  to  the  Italian 
race.  Those  of  us  who  are  frequenters  of  the 
slum  districts  of  Boston,  know  how  compara- 
tively rare  it  is  to  see  an  Italian  drunk  in  the 
street.  Nevertheless  it  appears  that  alcohol- 
ism, defined  as  above,  (and  not  including  the 
indulgence  in  light  Italian  wines  which  were 
not  considered  in  this  tabulation)  is  more  fre- 
quent among  the  Italians  than  among  any 
other  race  but  one.  Conversation  with  Ital- 
ian physicians  confirms  these  figures.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  Jewish  race,  which  has 
the  best  record  in  regard  to  venereal  diseases 
has  also  the  best  record  in  regard  to  alcohol- 
ism, though  the  discrepancy  is  not  here  so 
marked. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jnl. 


Labor  Organizing  Against  Drink 

Manifesto  of  the  Social-Democratic  Abstainers  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland 


THE  use  of  alcohol  which  in  the  last 
century  reached  an  unprecedented 
extent  among  all  circles  of  people,  is 
a  cause  of  most  serious  economic,  hygienic 
and  moral  injury.  A  series  of  causes  work 
together  for  this  extension :  The  enormous  pro- 
duction of  alcoholic  drinks  and  the  growing 
influence  of  alcohol  capital  in  economic  and 
social  life ;  the  destitution  and  ruin  of  the 
poorer  classes  who  use  alcohol  to  help  them 
endure  unhealthful  working  conditions  and 
other  distressing  conditions ;  the  widespread 
prejudices  concerning  the  nature  and  effects 
of  alcoholic  drinks ;  and  the  inherited  and 
often  coercive  drinking  customs. 

The  use  of  alcohol  is  a  contributory  or 
chief  factor  in  numerous  physical  and  mental 
diseases.  Decrease  of  working  ability,  in- 
crease of  accidents  and  mortality  are  the  con- 
sequence of  its  prevalence. 

Deep-rooted  drinking  habits  are  the  chief 
cause  of  degeneracy  among  the  people.  The 
use  of  alcohol  invades  and  often  destroys  fam- 
ily life.  It  is  responsible  for  the  commission 
of  many  crimes ;  the  greater  part  of  the  deeds 
of  passion  are  its  results.  Especially  porten- 
tous is  the  use  of  alcohol  by  young  persons 
and  the  effect  of  its  use  by  parents  upon  their 
descendants.  Alcohol  is  the  worst  kind  of  an 
enemy  to  civilization. 


The  employment  of  a  large  part  of  the  soil 
and  economic  strength  in  the  production  and 
dissemination  of  injurious  gratification  sub- 
stances {genussmittel)  means  an  enormous 
waste,  a  crippling  of  the  people's  strength,  a 
lowering  of  economic  efficiency.  A  great  ex- 
penditure of  energy  is  required  for  relieving 
and  healing  the  wounds  made  by  alcohol. 

It  is  the  duty  of  citizens  as  a  body  to  op- 
pose with  all  the  strength  at  their  command, 
the  alcohol  contagion.  As  the  most  effective 
measure  for  this  end  the  abstinence  movement 
of  the  poorer  classes  strives  to  secure  complete 
prohibition  of  the  production  and  sale  of  alco- 
holic drinks,  through  the  voice  of  the  people. 
To  win  the  people  to  this  measure,  by  educa- 
tion and  agitation  is  the  most  important  task. 

The  working  classes  in  particular  suffer 
most  severely  from  the  influence  of  alcohol. 
On  account  of  unfavorable  working  conditions 
inadequate  food  and  housing,  and  neglected 
education  the  workman  is  able  to  oppose  only  a 
weak  resistance  to  the  destructive  effects  of 
alcohol.  With  his  small  income,  the  expen- 
diture for  alcoholic  drinks  diminishes  to  a 
frightful  extent  the  amount  available  for  food 
and  cultural  purposes.  Alcohol  prevents  a 
man  from  realizing  the  exhausting  effects  of 
his  long  hours  of  toil.  It  blinds  the  drinker 
to  the  poverty  of  his  food  and  home ;  it  in- 
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creases  the  dangers  of  his  occupation ;  it 
makes  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  maintain 
his  self-command  under  the  pressure  of  social 
conditions. 

The  personal  injury  to  the  workman  is  in- 
creased by  the  hindrance  alcohol  imposes  up- 
on the  movement  for  the  emancipation  of  la- 
bor. The  great  future  struggle  of  the  work- 
ing class  will  make  heavy  demands  upon  their 
discipline  and  capability,  the  efficiency  of 
which  is  impaired  by  alcoholic  drinking  cus- 
toms. These  make  the  workingman  dull  and 
indolent  and  unambitious.  Thus  alcohol  is 
one  of  the  worst  hindrances  to  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

The  abstinence  movement  of  the  poorer 
classes  stands  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Social 
Democratic  party.  Both  aim  at  the  evil 
sources  of  alcoholism.  It  is  a  general  convic- 
tion that  improvement  in  the  workingman' s 
conditions  of  living  contributes  to  the  sup- 
pression of  alcoholism.  But  this  indirect 
method  is  not  enough  to  put  a  complete 
and  lasting  end  to  the  alcohol  contagion. 
It  must  be  supplemented  by  a  direct  battle 
against  the  alcohol  industry.  The  moderation 
propaganda  has  been  shown  to  be  ineffectual 
against  the  deeply  rooted  prejudices  in  favor 
of  drink,  and  the  machinations  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  Abstinence,  both  in  living  example  and 
in  the  necessary  supplementary  education,  is 
the  only  sure  preventive.  Organized  efforts 
are  also  necessary  in  face  of  the  power  of  the 
liquor  capital. 

The  organization  of  social-democratic  ab- 
stainers enjoins  upon  its  members  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  every  kind  of  alcoholic  drink, 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  asceticism,  but  in 
the  interest  of  the  emancipation  of  labor  and 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  true  joys  of  liv- 
ing. Their  principal  task  is  extending  the 
knowledge  of  the  dangers  in  alcohol  and  win- 
ning labor  organizations  to  enter  the  battle 
against  it. — Translated  for  The  Scientific 
Temperance  Journal,  from  Der  Abstinent 
Arheiter  (The  Abstaining  Workman). 

A  Race  Menace. — No  conference  dealing 
with  human  life  can  ignore  woman.  The  bear- 
er of  children,  her  safety  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance to  the  state.  Under  favorable  legisla- 
tion, the  workman  and  the  child  are  better  off 
at  work  or  at  school  than  at  home.  But  the 
one  person  left  behind  for  the  most  part  in 
the  slum,  is  the  sacred  one,  the  mould  through 
which  man  had  to  pass,  who  generally  lives 
in  conditions  that  would  break  any  of  us 
down.  We  must  raise  the  surroundings  of 
woman,  and  whatever  happens,  keep  her  sober. 
- — Surgeon-General  Evaft. 
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"In    light  things 
Prove  thou   the  arms  thou   long'st  to   glorify, 
Nor  fear  to   work    up    from   the    lowest    ranks 
Whence  come   great   nature's  captains.       And  high 

deeds 
Haunt  not  the  fringy  edges  of  the  fight 
But  the    pell-mell    of    men." 

Continental  Socialists  and  the 
Labor  Question 

THE  organized  socialist  movement  in 
the  United  States  has  not  as  yet  com- 
mitted itself  with  any  definiteness  to 
removing  the  evils  of  alcoholism.  This  is  a 
logical  result,  perhaps,  of  a  belief  that  the 
drink  habit  is  the  result  of  poverty  and  unjust 
social  conditions. 

Among  the  German-speaking  Social  Demo- 
crats a  growing  group  of  abstainers  has  issued 
the  manifesto  published  elsewhere  in  the 
Journal  which  while  recognizing  fully  the 
influence  of  social  conditions  in  leading  to  al- 
coholism also  fairly  estimates  the  part  which 
the  drink  habit  and  traffic  contribute  to  the 
producing  of  these  conditions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  German  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  a  whole,  for  financial  and  hy- 
gienic reasons  has  for  two  years  been  carrying 
on  a  boycott  against  spirits.  Although  statis- 
tics of  the  consumption  of  drink  have  to  be 
interpreted  cautiously  because  of  the  many 
economic  factors  concerned,  it  appears  that 
during  the  time  covered  by  the  boycott,  there 
has  been  a  reduction  of  66,265,000  gallons  of 
spirits,  a  per  capita  decrease  of  1.4  liters  or 
exactly  one-third.  For  the  previous  twenty 
years,  the  variation  from  year  to  year  in  the 
consumption  of  spirits  has  been  at  the  most 
three  tenths  of  a  liter.  Apparently  this  de- 
crease has  not  been  to  the  advantage  of  beer 
either,  for  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  beer 
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is  also  reported  due  partly  again  to  a  boycott 
because  the  j)rice  was  raised,  which  in  several 
instances  demonstrated  to  the  boycotters  the 
advantages  of  non-alcoholic  drinks,  partly  to 
the  spread  of  knowledge  of  the  scientific  facts 
about  alcoholic  drinks  and  partly  to  official 
efiEorts  of  the  government  and  the  voluntary 
work  of  insurance  societies  and  temperance 
organizations  to  increase  sobriety. 

The  anti-alcohol  movement  in  Germany  is 
proceeding  along  somewhat  different  lines 
from  that  in  other  countries,  but  there  is  very 
much  in  it  that  bears  the  sign  of  stability  and 
of  a  progress  that  is  surely  built  as  it  proceeds. 

Studies  in   Racial  Alcoholism 

WITH  calm  reiteration  regardless  of 
the  facts,  a  group  of  widely-read 
daily  papers  are  continually  advocat- 
ing the  use  of  wine  and  beer,  because,  they 
claim,  that  these  drinks  do  not  cause  drunk- 
enness. 

It  is  quite  time  that  we  ceased  making 
drunkenness  the  criterion  of  the  injury  done 
by  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  If  science  has 
done  nothing  more,  it  has  shown  clearly  that 
the  drinker  may  never  in  his  life  become  in- 
toxicated and  yet  may  suffer  measurable  in- 
jury in  efficiency  and  health  as  a  result  of  his 
habit.  Our  foreign  scientists  use  a  much 
more  expressive  term,  alcoholism,  which 
Prof.  Kraepelin  has  defined  as  the  physical 
state  produced  when  the  act  of  drinking  is  re- 
peated before  the  effects  of  preceding  drink 
have  passed  off,  thus  keeping  the  user  fairly 
constantly  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

Fresh  evidence  of  the  uselessness  of  using 
drunkenness  as  the  sole  standard  of  injury  ap- 
pears in  Dr.  Cabot's  article  on  the  percentage 
of  alcoholism  in  the  various  races  receiving 
treatment  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. It  especially  notes  the  fact  that  although 
few  cases  of  drunkenness  are  seen  among  the 
Italian  residents  of  Boston,  their  percentage 
of  alcoholism  was  next  to  the  highest  among 
the  races.  Similar  results  appear  in  Dr.  Kir- 
by's  study  of  alcoholic  insanity  in  men  in 
Manhattan  State  Hospital  of  New  York, 
where  the  Italians  were  exceeded  only  by  the 
Irish  and  the  Germans. 

Evidently  also,  the  use  of  the  light  Italian 
wines  so  much  praised  as  conducive  to  tem- 
perance do  not  prevent  the  Italians  in  Amer- 
ica from  using  stronger  drinks,  since  in  the 
cases  reported  by  Dr.  Cabot  the  use  of  these 
wines  was  not  considered  at  all  but  the  crite- 
rion adopted  for  alcoholism  was  actual  drunk- 


enness, or  the  frequent  use  of  liquor  before 
breakfast  or  the  use  of  more  than  three  whis- 
keys or  six  glasses  of  beer  or  two  drinks  of 
gin  a  day.  As  for  the  Italians  in  Italy,  the 
Italian  Prime  Minister  recently  introduced  i 
bill  in  the  Parliament  for  the  reduction  of  in- 
temperance. In  a  report  accompanying  it,  he 
stated  that  while  the  annual  number  of  deaths 
in  general  between  1887  and  1908  decreased 
16  per  cent,  the  deaths  from  acute  alcoholism 
increased  107  per  cent,  (from  434  to  897). 
"Drunkenness",  he  said,  "not  only  promotes 
crimes  in  all  their  multiple  forms,  but  it  de- 
stroys family  life  and  love  of  work." 

The  high  rate  of  alcoholism  found  by  Dr. 
Cabot  among  Boston  Italians  is  approximated 
by  the  rate  of  alcoholic  insanity  found  by  Dr. 
Kirby  in  New  York  Italian  patients.  So  far 
as  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  two 
racial  studies,  they  indicate  that  drunkenness 
can  not  be  used  as  the  test  of  the  injury 
worked  by  alcohol,  that  the  wine  and  beer 
drinking  habits  do  not  prevent  the  use  of 
stronger  liquors,  that  races  like  the  Germans 
and  Italians  who  are  primarily  beer  and 
wine  drinkers  stand  high  in  these  American 
statistics  of  alcoholism  and  alcoholic  insanity, 
and  that,  including  the  negroes  in  the  cases  of 
insanity  as  native  Americans,  the  percentage 
of  alcoholism  and  alcoholic  insanity  is  less 
among  Americans  than  any  other  race  except 
the  Jews. 

The  percentage  of  abstainers  among  the 
Americans  found  by  Dr.  Cabot,  which  much 
exceeded  that  of  other  races,  if  characteristic, 
seems  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  the 
United  States  is  not  so  much  to  be  charged  to 
increased  drinking  in  an  established  popula- 
tion as  to  a  constant  influx  of  new  drinkers 
from  other  countries. 

As  Dr.  Kirby  points  out,  the  statistics  indi- 
cate clearly  the  special  importance  of  educa- 
tion of  newcomers  to  America  to  the  perils 
of  drink  if  national  life  is  to  be  kept  strong 
and  unimpaired  by  degenerating  habits. 


^ 


The  Time  of  the  English  Coronation 
was  utilized  for  three  important  meetings — 
the  National  Temperance  League  Breakfast, 
a  conference  on  the  Prevention  of  Destitution 
and  the  Imperial  Temperance  Conference. 
Space,  unfortunately,  forbids  full  reports  of 
the  excellent  speeches,  but  we  are  pleased  to 
present,  in  this  Journal,  a  number  of  quota- 
tions culled  from  the  reports  published  in  the 
British  National  Temperance  Quarterly. 
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Contiucteti  fag  (BXiitt)  SP.  WLills 


* 


Joe   Babcock's  Accident* 


[A  dialogue  for  five  boys.'] 

Scene:  Just  outside  factory  as  men  are  leaving 
at   noon. 

Characters:  Dr.  Bannister  (wearing  glasses  and 
carrying  doctor's  medicine  case).  John  Foster, 
James  Maynard,  Karl  Mueller  (German),  Jean 
Desparte    (French),   workmen  in  the  factory. 

John  Foster— Isn't  it  too  bad  about  Joe 
Babcock? 

James  Maynard — What's  the  matter? 

Foster — He  had  his  hand  caught  in  a  ma- 
chine tliis  morning  and  the  doctor  thinks  he'll 
have  to  lose  it.  The  doctor  said  he'd  no  busi- 
ness to  be  working  around  machinery  any- 
way. He'd  been  on  a  spree  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  'most  everybody  knows  that  after  a 
spree  a  man  is  liable  to  mistakes  and  mis- 
steps. 

Maynard — I  read  the  other  day  that  a  New 
York  accident  insurance  company  had  issued 
a  pamphlet  to  manufacturers  on  "The  Pre- 
vention of  Industrial  Accidents,"  which  par- 
ticularly stated  that  a  man  whose  nerves  have 
been  made  unsteady  by  sprees  should  not  be 
permitted  to  operate  dangerous  machinery  or 
to  carry  on  dangerous  work,  because  he  endan- 
gers not  only  his  own  life  but  the  lives  of 
others. 

Foster — I  guess  that's  so.  Of  course  the 
manufacturers  ought  to  provide  all  possible 
safeguards  against  accident,  but  maybe  we 
working-men  might  help  make  dangerous  oc- 
cupations less  dangerous  by  discouraging 
drinking. 

Maynard — That's  something  like  what  a 
certain  doctor  of  Washington,  whose  name,  I 
think,  was  Kober,  said  in  a  report  on  danger- 
ous trades  a  few  years  ago.  He  said  that  in 
certain  trades  where  working  men  have  the 
drinking  habit,  the  dangers  of  the  occupation 
are  very  often  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
workmen  themselves. 

[Enter  Dr.  Bantiister.] 

Hello,  here's  Dr.  Bannister.  Say,  doctor, 
we  were  just  talking  about  Joe  Babcock.  Do 
you  think  drink  has  much  to  do  with  working 
men's  accidents? 

Dr.  Bannister — Undoubtedly,  and  not  only 
a  spree,  but  even  a  more  moderate  use  of  alco- 
hol may  be  responsible  for  accidents. 

[Efiter  Karl  Mueller] 
Of    course     accidents    result    in  such    cases 

♦Dramatized  from  a  story  by  Cora  Frances  Stod- 
dard. 


from  lack  of  proper  control  or  inability  to 
recognize  dangers  quickly,  and  to  decide  ac- 
curately how  to  avoid  them.  Some  noted  Ger- 
man scientists  made  some  experiments  a  few 
years  ago  and  found  that  the  power  of  the 
mind  was  not  only  lowered  by  very  little  alco- 
hol, but  that  the  effects  of  the  drink  lasted 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 

Karl  Mueller— Talking  about  drink  and  ac- 
cidents? I  have  read  a  good  deal  in  my  Ger- 
man papers  lately  about  how  the  number  of 
accidents  seems  to  increase  with  the  preva- 
lence of  the  drink  habit  among  workmen.  Just 
lately  in  a  mine  near  Zurich  an  investigation 
covering  seven  years  showed  that  the  largest 
number  of  accidents  happened  on  Monday, 
after  the  Sunday  drinking,  as  of  course  Satur- 
day night  and  Sunday  are  the  special  drinking 
times  of  the  week. 

l^Enter  Jean  Desparte] 

Foster — Well,  mightn't  those  accidents  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  men  had  been 
away  from  their  work  over  Sunday,  and  the 
"habit  of  the  machine"  had  been  broken  up 
so  that  the  men  were  temporarily  less  skilful  ? 

Dr.  Bannister — Hardly.  Any  influence  of 
that  kind  would  be  offset  by  the  good  effects 
of  the  Sunday  rest.  Investigations  show  that 
when  Friday  is  pay-day,  more  accidents  hap- 
pen on  Saturday. 

Jean  Despart — That  reminds  me  of  an  ex- 
perience told  me  by  a  doctor  in  France,  which 
a  Paris  concern  had  in  cutting  down  the  num- 
ber of  accidents.  Its  business  was  that  of  un- 
loading boats.  So  many  accidents  happened 
that  the  premium  on  accident  insurance  poli- 
cies was  constantly  going  up.  The  superin- 
tendent found  that  the  accidents  took  place 
mostly  on  the  day  of  hiring.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom to  pay  the  men  a  small  instalment  of 
wages  during  the  forenoon,  and  the  new  work- 
men, who  often  had  eaten  nothing  the  night 
before,  would  leave  the  wharf  during  the  rest- 
hour  and  hasten  out,  not  to  eat,  but  to  drink. 
The  superintendent  stopped  the  payment  of 
the  instalment  of  wages,  forbade  the  men's 
going  out,  and  distributed  bread  and  sausage. 
This  had  been  done  for  four  years  when  the 
doctor  told  me  about  it,  and  the  number  of- 
serious  accidents  had  become  very  small. 

Mueller — I  lately  saw  a  book  on  this  sub- 
ject by  a  certain  German  doctor  of  Dresden, 
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in  which  he  said  that  the  real  danger  in  alco- 
hol for  the  workman  is  in  the  many  drinking 
places  in  his  neighborhood  and  on  his  way- 
home  from  work,  whether  he  remains  in  them 
or  fills  his  bottle  and  takes  it  home.  The  next 
day  he  is  apt  to  be  below  average  from  the 
after-effects  of  the  alcohol. 

Dr.  Bannister — I  don't  believe  it  is  gener- 
ally known  that  the  injury  done  by  alcohol 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  strain  put 
upon  the  body  by  the  other  unfavorable  in- 
fluences. For  example,  drinkers  often  suffer 
from  attacks  of  delirium  tremens  after  an 
accident.  I  have  in  my  library  a  book  on  "In- 
dustrial Diseases  and  Accidents",  which  not 
only  states  what  I  have  just  told  you,  but 
says  that  in  some  drinking  men  even  a  slight 
injury  may  lead  to  a  fatal  attack  of  delirium 
tremens. 

Foster — Well,  we  ought  to  consider,  I  think, 
that  when  a  man  loses  a  leg,  or  an  arm,  or  a 
hand,  like  poor  Babcock,  it  isn't  only  a  loss 
to  him  but  to  us  all.  He  can  not  earn  as 
much  after  that.  The  law  may  give  him 
some  money,  but  we  will  all  have  to  help  pay 
the  bill,  because  the  money  given  increases  the 
cost  of  the  work,  and  so  we  poor  buyers  have 
to  pay  more  for  what  we  buy. 

Dr.  Bannister — That's  true.  Besides,  it  is 
not  only  the  workman  himself  or  his  fellow 
workmen  who  may  suffer  the  consequences  of 
an  accident  due  to  drink ;  it  very  often  hap- 
pens that  outsiders  lose  life  or  limb  as  a  re- 
sult. 

Foster — It  is  clear  that  the  employer  can't 
do  everything  to  reduce  accidents.  The  em- 
ployee can't  do  everything,  but  less  drinking 
would  help  cut  down  the  number  of  accidents 


and  make  work,  and  life  in  general,  safer  and 
happier  for  everybody. 

\Group  separates.'] 

LESSON     SUGGESTIONS 

THE  preceding  dialogue  may  be  used  as  it 
stands  and  substituted  for  the  regular  recita- 
tion or,  better,  form  part  of  the  Friday  afternoon 
exercises  where  it  will  instruct  the  whole  school. 

If  time  is  limited,  it  might  be  used  as  a  supple- 
mentary reading  lesson,  the  parts  being  given  out 
to  the  several  members  of  the  class.  Or,  it  may  ■ 
be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  regular  lesson,  the  facts 
being  brought  out  according  to  the  following  out- 
line. In  any  case,  there  should  be  suflficient  dis- 
cussion to  bring  out  the  points  clearly  with  the 
reasons  therefor. 

Ask  members  of  the  class  to  bring  statements  or 
clippings  of  accidents  due  to  drink;  if  there  are 
railroad  men  or  manufacturers  who  might  be  in- 
terviewed on  the  point  certain  pupils  might  be  di- 
rected to  seem   them. 

In  connection  with  this  use  the  chart  on  page 
36a,  also  the  material  on  pp.  25-6. 


Accidents  and  Drink 

I.      INDUSTRIAL    ACCIDENTS 

1.  Typical  accidents  as  partial  or  entire  loss  of 
members  or  fatalities  to:  (a)  operators  themselves 
and  (b)   fellow  workmen,    (c)   to  others. 

2.  "When   the   maxima   occur    ("Mueller"). 

3.  Instances  where  accidents  have  been  pre- 
vented.   (Paris.) 

II.      HOW   ALCOHOL    IS    RESPONSIBLE 

1.  Nerves  made  unsteady  by  drink  (New  Tork 
Accident   Insurance    Company). 

2.  Adds  to  dangers  of  accidents  and  sickness  in 
certain  trades.  (Dr.  Geo.  M.  Kober,  Chairman  of 
Com.  on  Social  Betterment  of  Pres.  Roosevelt's 
Home's  Commission. 

3.  Moderate  drinking  dangerous  because  it  (a) 
impairs  quick  and  accurate  perception  (ability  to 
recognize  dangers)  and  (b)  lengthens  reaction  time 
(ability  to  act  quickly  in  avoiding  danger) ;  (c)  the 
impairment  of  mental  working  ability.  Lasts  some 
hours   (See  experiments  of  Kraepelin,   Smith,  etc.). 

4.  Alcohol  more  dangerous  to  workmen  under 
heavy  strain,  i.  e.,  slight  injuries  to  drinkers  may 
lead  to  fatal  attacks  of  delirium. 

III.     WHO   SUFFER? 

1.  The  workman  (whose  accident  partially  or 
entirely   incapacitates  him)    and   his  family. 

2.  Fellow  workmen  or  outsiders  who  may  suf- 
fer  injuries   due   to  drinker's  carelessness. 

3.  Consumers  who  pay  extra  for  goods  to  cover 
added  cost  due  to  sums  paid  out  on  account  of 
such   preventable  accidents. 

Apply  to  transportation,  electrical  work  to  man- 
ufactories   of    various    sorts,    etc. 


Alcohol  from  the  Standpoint  of  Citizenship 


INTRODUCTION 


1.  Glory  of  America:  What  it  Cost. 

2.  Lesson  of  Older  Nations. 

a.  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome  which, 
becoming  degenerate,  fell  in  turn  before  na- 
tions not  yet  degenerated. 

b.  ( 1 )  England  and  Germany  find  their 
soldiers  not  up  to  the  standard.  (2)  France's 
crime  and  decreasing  birth  rate  {Journal  p. 
20).  (3)  Italy's  increasing  insanity,  poverty, 
and  crime.  (4)  Sweden  growing  more  abstin- 
ent finds  herself  certainly  on  the  up  grade. 

II.     our  nation  in  the  balance 
1.     National  Greatness  of  a  People  De- 
pends Upon  Individual 

a.  Health  and  Longevity. 

b.  Mental  Acuteness  and  Education. 

c.  Production  of  Wealth. 

d.  Character  and  Ideals. 


e.  Comfort  and  Stability  of  Homes. 

f.  Production    of    fine,    Weil-Born    Chil- 

dren. 
2.     Alcohol  Wastes  Resources  and  Im- 
pairs   THE    Fundamentals    of    True 
National  Greatness. 
a.     Direct  Loss. 

(1)  Annual  outlay  $1,500,000,000  which 
(x)  Does  not  feed,  clothe,  shelter,  or  give 
real  pleasure;  (y)  generally  takes  money 
from  necessaries  or  comforts;  (z)  withdraws 
money  from  useful  industries  which  on  the 
average  would  pay  far  better. 

Professor  Barker  shows  that  $100  spent  for  use- 
ful articles  will  give  employment  for  8  times  as 
many  days,  will  pay  nearly  5  times  as  much  wages 
and  demand  4.5  times  as  much  raw  material  as  if 
spent  for  alcoholic  liquor. 

(2)  Cost  of  Caring  for  results. 

(v)      Poverty    (31,577    paupers:    cost 
$4,700,000). 
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(w)     Insanity  (43,605  :  $19,754,000) . 
(x)      Epilepsy   (32,000:  cost  $4,700,- 

000) 
(y)      Crime  (50  per  cent.:  cost  $300,- 

000,000) 
(z)      Expense    of    courts    and    police 

made  necessary  by  crime  tendency  of 

drink. 

b.  Indirect  Loss. 

( 1 )  Impairs  health  and  longevity. 
Comparative  statistics  of  Australian  benefit  soci- 
eties, some  composed  of  abstainers  and  others  of 
non-abstainers  but  not  lieavy  drinkers,  showed  that 
the  non-abstainers  had  nearly  twice  as  much  sick- 
ness as  the  abstainers,  and  the  mortality  was 
twice  as  great.  Statistics  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can insurance  companies  show  that  on  the  average 
the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  shortened  life  from  23 
to  25  per  cent.      (Chart  p.  24a;  p.  34.) 

c.  Impairs  mental  acuteness  and  interferes 

with  education. 

( 1 )  Thousands  of  children  deprived  of 
education  because:  (x)  some  are  rendered 
stupid  by  own  use  of  it;  (y)  drink  absorbs 
money  that  should  provide  books,  clothing, 
and  support;    (z)    obliged  to  leave  school  to 

support  selves  or  family. 

Bayer  of  Vienna  discovered  that  among  591  pu- 
pils, those  who  were  abstainers  ranked  the  highest 
in  their  studies  and  their  scholarship  fell  off  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  beer  or  wine  they  used. 

A  careful  investigation  of  an  equal  number  of 
license  and  no-license  cities  showed  that  17  pupils 
out  of  100  were  being  deprived  of  common  school 
privileges,  and  47  pupils  out  of  100  were  losing  high 
school   training. 

(2)  Alcohol  impairs  all  mental  work 
(p.  34). 

d.  Alcohol  vastly  decreases  production  of 

wealth. 

( 1 )  Impairs  working  ability  decreas- 
ing :  (x)  strength,  endurance,  and  precision 
of  muscles;  (y)  quantity  and  quality  of  men- 
tal work;  (z)  responsibility  and  executive 
ability,  barring  from  high  grade  work. 

(2)  Causes  enormous  loss  on  account 
of:  (w)  spoiled  material;  (x)  inferior  pro- 
ducts; (y)  unnecessary  loss  of  time  from 
absences  due  to  general  sickness  or  to  sprees 
or  to  detention  of  drunkards  and  criminals ; 
(z)  accidents  which  may  injure  persons  and 
disable  machinery.  (Article  p.  25;  chart  p. 
36a.) 

e.  The  use  of  alcohol  even  in  very  moder- 
ate amounts  tends  to  impair  self-control,  to 
coarsen  character,  lower  ideals,  and  frequently 
to  result  in  crime.  (Cutten,  Horsley,  Mauds- 
ley,  etc.). 

f.  Alcohol  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  unhappy 
and  broken  homes. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  (1908)  shows  that  from  1887  to  1906  intem- 
perance was  either  a  direct  or  indirect  cause  of 
26.3  per  cent,  of  divorces  granted  to  wives,  and  of 
6.1  per  cent,  of  divorces  to  husbands.  It  was  also 
found  as  a  contributory  cause  in  32.4  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  wife  obtained  a  divorce  on 
the  ground  of  cruelty,  and  in  21.1  per  cent,  of 
those   granted   the  wife   for  neglect   to  provide. 

g.  The  use  of  alcohol  appears  to  effect 
the   children   of   drinkers   very    unfavorably : 


(a)  physically    (Hodge,   Laitinen,   Demme)  ; 

(b)  mentally      (MacNicholl,     Bayer;     also 
Forel  p.  27). 

III.       THE  patriot's  DUTY 

Inasmuch  as  the  use  of  alcohol  impairs  the 
health,  efficiency,  and  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen,  and  is  responsible  for  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  unnecessary  poverty, 
crime,  and  degeneracy,  it  is  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  every  patriot  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  such  drinks  and  to  discourage  their  use  by 
others. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    TEMPERANCE    SUNDAY 

Junior  Classes.  Link  up  this  lesson  with  the 
last  by  showing  that  it  is  in  a  sense  the  sequel  to 
the  hero  story  of  Daniel  who,  as  a  youth,  found 
"it  paid"  to  be  an  abstainer.  Compare  Belshazzar 
with  Daniel.  They  grew  up  under  much  the  same 
conditions;  the  end  of  each  was  but  the  climax  of 
all  previous  decisions  and  acts.  America  was 
founded  largely  by  the  Daniel  sort  of  persons;  alco- 
hol tends  always  to  make  the  Belshazzar  sort. 
What  will  happen  if  the  Belshazzar  people  get  in 
the  majority?  Follow  simply  such  of  the  main 
heads  of  the  outline  and  the  references  (which 
may  be  copied  for  the  children  on  numbered  slips 
and  called  for  as  needed)  as  are  suited  to  the  class, 
leading  the  children  to  see  that  even  now  our 
country  is  being  weighed  and  to  determine  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  prevent  its  being  "found 
wanting"  and  destroyed.  Give  them  something" 
definite  to  do.  (Sing  "The  Feast  of  Belshazzar"  in 
"Gospel  Hymns.") 

Adult  Classes.  A  week  in  advance  assign  the 
following  articles  to  members  of  the  class  asking 
them  to  be  able  to  report  briefly  upon  them: 
Causes  of  Alcoholism  (pp.  30-1);  Alcohol  and  Effi- 
ciency (p.  25) ;  Alcohol  and  Economics  (pp.  28,  31, 
33);  Alcohol  and  Health  (pp.  29,  36);  Alcohol  and 
the  Child  (Forel,  p.  27);  Alcohol  and  the  State  (p. 
27).  Appoint  one  or  more  to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  conditions  in  your  own  city  and  state.  The 
shorter  items  may  be  given  out  ifor  use  in  class. 
Provide,  also,  sufficient  copies  of  Congressman  R. 
P.  Hobson's  speech,  "The  Great  Destroyer,"  for 
each  member  (obtainable  free  from  him  or  from 
your  own  congressman)  and  distribute  a  week  be- 
forehand asking  each  to  read  it  in  connection  with 
the  lesson  chapter  (Dan.  V)  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  his  plan  of  action  (pp.  14-20).  Develop 
according  to  the  outline  given  above  and  plan  to 
have  plenty  of  time  to  discuss  fully  the  last  topic 
which  is  really  "What  we  can  and  ought  to  do 
about  it." 

Note  that  it  includes:  abstinence  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  prohibition  for  the  state;  the  education 
of  the  majorities  (upon  which  our  government 
rests)  in  the  home  and  public  school  (every  mem- 
ber can  help  to  secure  these)  and  through  press, 
pulpit  and  billboard;  the  provision  for  an  adequate 
"war  chest;"  the  "enlistment  for  the  war"  under 
trained  leaders,  whose  tactics  are  according  to 
modern  methods  of  warfare.  Apply  to  home  con- 
ditions and  plan  some  effective  means  of  remedy- 
ing them. 


No  Drink  in  Sports.— Those  who  wish  to 
excel  in  manly  sports  are  realizing  more  and 
more  that  it  is  necessary  to  abstain  not  only 
in  the  period  of  training  but  in  the  periods 
between  the  times  of  training.  I  have  been 
particularly  struck  with  this  fact  in  the  case 
of  mountaineering.  You  will  find  that  the 
best  mountaineers  abstain  from  alcohol.  Some 
time  ago  when  attending  a  convivial  gather- 
ing of  some  thirty  mountaineers,  I  found 
there  was  hardly  one  who  tasted  anything 
stronger  than  ginger  beer,  while  some  did  not 
go  that  far,  but  stuck  to  lemonade. — Dr.  C.  T. 
McCleary. 
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What  Wrecked  the  Bank 

IN  THE  office  of  State  Bank  Commission- 
er J.  N.  Dolley  of  Kansas  is  a  memento 
of  the  recent  bank  failure  at  Holyrood.  It 
is  one  of  the  familiar  pint  whisky  bottles  cov- 
ered with  wickerwork  and  tied  with  a  laven- 
der ribbon.  It  is  one  of  hmidreds  found  in 
the  vault,  and  in  the  drawers  of  the  Holyrood 
Bank  by  the  examiner,  who  Avas  sent  there  to 
straighten  up  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 
The  examiner  sent  it  back  to  the  bank  com- 
missioner, with  a  slip  of  paper  tied  around  it. 
On  the  paper  were  these  words :  "This  is  what 
wrecked  the  bank." 

"That  will  wreck  any  bank  if  applied  in  the 
right  place  and  frequently  enough,"  said 
Commissioner    Dolley. — Topeka    Capital. 

A  Narcotic  to  Ambition. — Alcohol  taken 
in  even  small  quantities  induces  a  feeling  of 
well-being.  Taking  it,  we  lose  that  "divine 
discontent"  which  should  be  at  the  bottom  of 
all  our  work.  The  workman,  however,  who 
drinks  is  satisfied  and  this  feeling  of  satis- 
faction I  believe,  interferes  very  serious- 
ly with  his  work.  Earning  a  small  wage — 
not  more  than  enough  to  keep  his  family  in 
moderate  health,  moderately  well  clothed,  with 
moderately  good  housing — he  spends  a  small 
part  of  that  income  for  drink.  It  is  not  per- 
haps a  large  sum  but  it  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure an  amount  that  gives  that  man  a  feeling 
of  well-being  and  makes  him  less  anxious  to 
get  out  of  the  position  in  which  he  is  placed. 
If  we  can  only  grasp  the  fact  that  alcohol  by 
thus  deadening  the  feelings — deadening  the 
discontent- — is  doing  more  to  interfere  with 
the  advancement  of  the  race  than  any  other 
factor  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  we  shall 
then  make  progress  indeed. — Prof.  G.  Sims 
Wood  he  ad,  M.  D. 

J- 

Drunkenness  not  the  Test  of  Harm. — 
The  prevalent  idea  is  that  men  can  drink 
without  drunkenness,  and  if  they  only  manage 
to  abstain  from  the  glass  that  made  them  stag- 
ger, that  is  the  great  virtue.  But  it  is  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  that  is  consumed  not  the 
number  of  times  you  are  brought  up  for 
drunkenness  that  determines  the  harm  done. 
It  is  the  man  who  drinks  constantly  who 
bathes  his  tissues  with  a  pernicious  drug,  who, 
though  he  is  apparently  a  temperate  man,  is 
in  great  danger.  Without  ever  being  drunk 
in  the  police  or  popular  view,  he  is  by  his 
habit  laying  the  basis  of  diseases  associated 
with  the  use  of  intoxicants  besides  so  weaken- 
ing the  cells  of  his  brain  that  he  does  not  ex- 
ercise proper  control  over  himself. — Dr.  W. 
A.  Chappie,  M.  P. 


Alcoholism,  a  Preventable  Disease 

{Continued  from   October  Journal.) 

IN  beginning  this  section  ask  pupils  to  re- 
port briefly  on  topics  (previously  as- 
signed) such  as  the  means  taken  to 
stamp  out  malaria  and  yellow  fever ;  hook 
worm  disease  ;  tuberculosis  ;  work  of  Founda- 
tions to  discover  the  causes  of  and  the  remedy 
for  meningitis,  cancer,  etc.  Discuss  the 
statements  of  Professor  Rittenhouse's  "Amer- 
ican Life  Waste"  (obtainable  of  Provident 
Savings  Life  Assurance  Society,  New  York) 
to  the  effect  that  annually  a  number  of  per- 
sons equal  to  the  entire  population  of  North 
Dakota  die  of  preventable  disease  and  acci- 
dents. (Show  chart  page  24a.)  Note  three 
classes  of  preventable  diseases:  (a)  diseases- 
preventable  or  at  least  postponable,  such  as 
many  diseases  of  the  vital  organs, — liver,  kid- 
neys, heart,  etc.;  (b)  germ  diseases,  mostly 
preventable;  (c)  alcoholism,  acute  and 
chronic,  which  is  more  distressing  and  fatal 
than  any  single  communicable  disease  and 
which  is  entirely  preventable.  By  further 
discussion  show  that  the  last  statements  are 
true,  and  that  it  is  quite  as  humane  and  patri- 
otic to  abolish  this  as  to  abolish  tuberculosis 
and  the  like. 

The  Role  of  Alcohol 

How  the  Cells  are  Protected.  Refer  to  the 
cells  and  note  their  principal  enemies ;  ( 1 ) 
degeneration,  (2)  injuries  as  cuts  and 
bruises,  (3)  microbes  of  disease  and  their 
toxins,  and  (4)  poisons,  such  as  (a)  lead  and 
phosphorous;  (b)  opium  and  alcohol. 

Discuss  the  means  by  which  the  cells  are 
protected  and  how  alcohol  interferes.  Thus 
alcohol  impairs  nutrition  and  oxygenation  and. 
the  vitality  which  preserve  the  cells  from  de- 
generation ;  it  impoverishes  the  blood  and 
deadens  the  leucocytes,  and  wounds  of  the 
drinker  heal  slowly  or  not  at  all ;  it  lowers  the 
power  of  the  blood  to  destroy  microbes  and 
their  toxins  and  drinkers  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  germ  diseases.  They  are  also  ab- 
normally liable  to  degenerative  diseases  of  the 
liver,  kidneys,  heart,  brain,  etc. 

Poisons.  Discuss  this  topic  fully,  showing- 
that  drinking  workmen  who  handle  lead, 
phosphorous,  etc.,  are  much  more  likely  tO' 
contract  the  diseases  peculiar  to  each  than  ab- 
stainers. 

Horsley  speaking  of  the  liver  cells  as  typi- 
cal of  most  other  cells  says  that  practically 
the  poisonous  effect  of  alcohol  upon  them  is 
much  like  that  of  the  more  powerful  poisons, 
arsenic  and  phosphorus.  Death  occasionally 
occurs  from  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities 
of  alcohol. 
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Cigaret  Stereopticon  Slides  I  r<„,  5,1 
Anti-Tobacco  Charts  .  .  J^o^liaie 


each 

Power  of  Tobacco  Habit  $  .20 

Why  the  Cigaret  is  Especially  Harmful  .20 

Use  of  Tobacco  .05 

Boy  and  the  Cigaret  .05 

Avoiding  a  Dangerous  Blind  Lead  {i8  pp.)  .05 
(Best  all-round  Anti-Cig.-No. Journal.) 

April  Anti-Narcotic  Journal  $  .50  a  do2. 
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The  Temperance  Problem 

Presented  from  the  standpoint  of 

HEALTH,  ECONOMICS,  CIVICS 

in  a  manner  to 

DISARM  PREJUDICE,   GRIP  ATTEN- 
TION, CREATE  ENTHUSIASM, 
ENCOURAGE  ACTION 

SPECIALLY  DESIRABLE  FOR 

Labor  Unions,  Lyceums  and  Chautauquas,  Societies 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  Parental  or  Industrial  Schools* 
No-License  Campaigns,  Public  Temperance  Meetings 
held  in  Churches  or  by  Temperance  Organizations* 
Social  Welfare  "Workers  and  for  High  and  Normal 
Schools  and  for  Teachers*  Meetings. 


Trained  Lecturers  Available 


Lectures  Illustrated  if  Desired 


Send  for  full  Particulars  and  Terms 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEiVlPERANCE  FEDERATION 

American  Branch  of  the  International  Temperance  Bureau 


An  Educational  Temperance  Organization 

Purpose. — To  make  known  in  every  possible  way, 
in  popular  form,  the  proved  facts  of  science  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  other  narcotics,  in  order  to  secure  intelligent 
conviction  based  on  demonstrated  fact. 

Methods. — The  dissemination  of  facts  by  the  fol- 
lowing and  other  methods:  Personal  Correspond- 
ence, An  Editor's  Press  Circular,  Loan  Exhibit  of 
Scientific  Charts,  Popular  Leaflets,  The  Scientific 
Temperance    Journal,    A    Stereopticon     Lecture. 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation  has  a 
unique  place  to  fill;  a  distinct  message  and  work. 
Its  aims   are   fundamental  and   practical. 

THE   SCIENTIFIC    TEMPERANCE    FE 


Its  riembership 


Advantages. — ^All  members  are  entitled  to  ask 
for  special  information  on  temperance  topics  and 
to  receive  free,  notices  of  useful  new  publications, 
samples  of  leaflets  or  other  information  published 
by  the  Federation. 

Associate  Membership  is  open  to  all  who  desire 
(1)  to  have  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  alcohol 
and  narcotic  question  which  membership  in  the 
Federation  affords,  or  (2)  to  help  extend  popular 
knowledge  of  the  truth  on  these  subjects,  or  (3)  to 
promote  a  rational  educational  method  of  prevent- 
ing intemperance.  Members'  fees  $1.50  annually 
and  all  members  may  receive  the  SCIENTIFIC 
TEMPERANCE  JOURNAL  at  the  special  price  of 
50  cents. 
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Special  Sunday  School  Helps 


Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body 

By   Sir   Victor  Horsley  and  Mary  Sturge,    M.   D. 

How  does  alcohol  affect  the  body  processes,  or- 
gans, and  intellectual  work;  cause  crime  and  in- 
sanity; lower  the  power  of  the  body  to  resist 
diseases;  injure  the  child  and  imperil  the  race, 
etc.?  These  questions  answered  simply  but  scien- 
tifically and  interestingly,  370  pp.;  16  beautiful 
plates;   21  diagrams. 

Price    postpaid    $.50 

The  Saloon  Problem 

By  Prof.  John  M.  Barker,   Ph.  D. 

Has  chapters  dealing  with  the  economic,  politi- 
cal, social  and  criminal  aspects  of  the  liquor  prob- 
lem; legislation,  education,  law  enforcement  and 
successful  methods  of  work. 
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World  Book  of  Temperance 

By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts. 

Contains  notes  and  illustrations  for  Sunday  School 
lessons  for  six  years.  Scientific,  economic,  social 
and  scriptural  facts  make  it  especially  valuable 
for   ministers   and   teachers. 

Price  postpaid   $.85 

Alcohol  and  the  Individual 

By  Henry   Smith  Williams,    M.   D.,   LL.   D. 

The  valuable  articles  published  in  McClure's  on 
the  relation  of  alcohol  to  individual  well-being  and 
efficiency,  with  extracts  from  article  of  the  Doctors 
Rosanoff,  in  attractive  book  form.  Every  temper- 
ance organization,  minister  and  teacher  should  se- 
cure a  copy  and  use  it. 

Price   postpaid    $.55 
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peace  on  lEattb,  (Boob  XKHill  to  riDen 


■pROBABLY  in  the  actual  event,  the  peace  for  which  the  world 
-■-  yearns  will  come,  not  through  the  contributions  of  the  wealthy, 
who,  as  a  rule,  pay  for  their  wealth,  such  a  price  that  they  have 
little  left  with  which  to  aid  the  common  cause,  nor  from  the  de- 
pendent poor  who  have  purchased  their  poverty  too  often  at  the 
price  of  character.  There  may  indeed  be  saints  in  either  class,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  history  or  in  the  world  of  to-day  to  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect salvation  from  either.  It  is  the  uncounted  multitudes  of  men 
who  have  earned  their  daily  bread  and  that  of  their  families  in  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  the  women  who  have  kept  house,  reared  chil- 
dren or  served  their  fellow  men  in  other  ways — the  passing  genera- 
tions of  plain  people — from  whom  good  will  to  men  may  be  reason- 
ably expected,  and  they  have  the  power  if  they  will  to  bring  peace 
where  there  is  still  chaos. — Edward  T.  Devine. 
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An&tomy,  Physiology 
and  Hygiene 


Five  Books 


The  NEW  CENTURY  SERIES  OF  PIIYSI- 
OLOGIES  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Text-Book  Committee  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  The  Series 
has  been  heartily  indorsed  by  representative  teachers 
as  well  as  by  the  Union  for  the  systematic  gradation 
of  its  subject  matter;  for  its  adaptability  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  pupils  in  all  the  grades  from  the  pri- 
mary to  and  including  the  first  years  of  the  high 
school;  and  for  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  treat- 
ment in  regard  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics  on  the  human  system. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 
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samples  of  leaflets  or  other  information  published 
by  the  Federation. 

Associate  Membership  is  open  to  all  "who  desire 
(1)  to  have  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  alcohol 
and  narcotic  question  which  membership  in  the 
Federation  affords,  or  (2)  to  help  extend  popular 
knowledge  of  the  truth  on  these  subjects,  or  (3)  to 
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per  100 

Facts  concerning  Alcohol  .15 

Drink  and  ttie  Doctor's  Bill  .15 

Sinning  Against  the  Unborn  .15 

The  Causes  of  Alcoholism  .15 

Alcohol  and  the  Death-Rate  .15 

Alcoholism  and  Tuberculosis  .35 

Effects  of  Alcohol  on  School  Children  .35 

Alcohol  and  Degeneration  (colored  chart)  .65 

Alcoholism  in  Wine-Drinking  Countries  .30 

Wine  to  Drive  out  Drunkenness  .30 

Wine  a  Peril  to  Childhood  .30 

False  Claims  for  Wine  .35 

Plain  Facts  About  Beer  .40 
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Alcohol  and  the  Individual  (Dr.  H.  S.  Williams)  |  .05 
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"Distribution  Packages" 

400  leaflets  |i. CO.  Order  as  "Package  No.  i"  or 
"Package  No.  2."  Each  contains  simply  stated 
practical  facts  about  alcoholic  drinks.  Just  what 
you  want  to  create  really  intelligent  temper- 
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"The  Christmas  greeting  is  for  all  men  who  have  the  will  to  hear  it.  It  is  a  ringing  call  to  service.  It 
does  not  mean  a  momentary  sentimental  revival  of  some  half-forgotten  impulse  to  give  dinners  or 
toys.  The  beautiful  custom  of  Christmas  gifts  needs  no  defense,  but  it  is  beautiful  only  when  it  is  a 
natural  expression  of  a  disposition  which  finds  also  other  ways  of  doing  good.  The  birthday  of  Christ  is 
very  truly  a  holy  day.  It  is  the  pivot  of  the  Christian  calendar.  It  means  that  one  day,  suffering  and 
crime  will  be  no  more.     It  means  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men. — Edward  T,  Devine, 


The  Student's  Social  Responsibility  in  Academic   Drinking  Customs 

By  Friederich  Teichert 


IT  IS  surprising  how  seldom  even  in  aca- 
demic circles,  one  hears  a  just  estimate  of 
the  alcohol  question  of  our  times.  The 
standard  constantly  brought  forward  is  the 
purely  personal  one.  "It  does  not  hurt  me 
to  use  it  moderately.  I  drink  whatever  and  as 
much  as  I  like." 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  wrong  and  be- 
hind the  times. 

True  personal  liberty  is  neither  lawless 
nor  unsocial.  It  does  not  consist  in  doing  or 
leaving  undone  what  we  please  without  think- 
ing or  caring  how  our  conduct  affects  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  can  conceive  of  personal 
liberty  only  in  connection  with  the  duty  of  so 
directing  our  lives  that  they  will  accomplish 
the  utmost  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
masses,  but,  never  should  the  exercise  of  per- 
sonal liberty  cause  injury. 

It  is  an  undenied  fact  that  our  national, 
economic,  and  mental  development  suffers  in- 
tensely through  this  independence  in  drink- 
ing, and  a  complete  change  in  sentiment  and 
conduct  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  danger 
may  become  generally  recognized. 

Why  Self-Evident  Facts  Are  Evaded 

An  unprejudiced  view  of  life  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  us  our  social  duty  were  it  not 
for  the  influences  brought  to  bear  on  all 
classes  by  century-old  customs,  numberless 
and  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  unscrupulous 
interests.  These  are  strong  'enough  to  coun- 
teract the  statements  of  fact  concerning  alco- 
hol, which  in  and  by  themselves  are  perfectly 
evident. 

According  to  the  National  Labor  Journal 
of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau,  the  Ger- 
man people  spend  annually  nearly  3,000  mil- 
lion marks  for  alcoholic  drinks.     According 

*Die    Enthaltsamkeit    (Sept.,    1911),    organ    of  the 
German   Abstaining  Teachers*    Society. 


to  the  same  source  of  information,  this 
amounts  to  as  much  as  the  total  national  tax, 
to  three  times  the  expenditure  for  maintaining 
the  army  and  navy,  to  six  times  as  much  as 
the  total  outlay  for  working  men's  insurance, 
and  to  seven  times  as  much  as  is  expended 
upon  the  public  schools. 

As  a  result  of  the  consumption  of  alcohol, 
200,000  Germans  are  sentenced  every  year  to 
prisons  or  to  workhouses  for  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanors. The  number  of  the  victims  of 
these  crimes  or  misdemeanors  is  equally  large. 
One  must  think  over  those  figures  in  order  to 
grasp  their  full  import.  To  what  does  such 
great  expenditure  lead?  To  diseases,  a  high- 
er death  rate,  poverty,  and  thereby  to  diminu- 
tion of  ability  to  pay  taxes,  to  an  overburden- 
ing of  the  community.  To  these  results  must 
be  added  an  amount  of  indirect  injury  for 
the  computation  of  which  our  present  sta- 
tistics are  inadequate. 

These  are  the  consequences  of  exercising 
the  personal  liberty  to  drink  which  we  think 
we  have  a  right  to  claim  for  ourselves;  they 
are  the  result  of  drinking  customs  which  are 
devoutly  cherished  even  in  academic  circles, 
and  accepted  generally  as  social  customs.  Re- 
ceiving their  justification  from  the  high  posi- 
tion of  those  who  practice  them  they  are  imi- 
tated as  far  as  possible,  if  not  exceeded,  by  all 
classes  of  people. 

In  the  face  of  these  disastrous  consequences 
upon  the  life  of  the  people,  it  is  no  extenu- 
ation of  such  customs  to  say  that  they  arise 
from  the  necessity  of  giving  expression  to 
youthful  exuberance  of  spirit. 

There  is  only  one  way  for  our  University 
students  to  atone  for  their  share  in  causing  the 
alcohol  misery  of  Germany,  and  that  is  to 
take  up  publicly  and  unreservedly,  the  fight 
against  conventional  academic  drinking  cus- 
toms. 
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It  gratifies  us  as  students  to  hear  that  we 
are  to  be  the  mental  leaders  of  our  people, 
that  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation  depends 
upon  us.  But,  are  we  fulfilling  our  duty  to 
civilization  if,  in  the  name  of  tradition,  we 
perpetuate,  year  after  year,  abuses  of  the  worst 
kind?  How  would  it  be  if  we  should  resolve 
to  forsake  the  beaten  paths? 

"Yes,  but  we  can't  become  abstainers." 
Why  not?     It, is  a  question  of  the  greatest 
importance,   in  the  solution   of  which   those 
who  are  to  be  the  future  leaders  should  take 
the  first  step. 

"Yes,  but  the  method  is  very  one-sided." 
Certainly,  because  until  now  the  custom  has 
been  one-sided. 

"Yes,  but  does  not  abstaining  detract  from 
one's  personal  liberty?" 

Those  who  always  imagine  that  their  per- 
sonal liberty  is  being  threatened  are  not  the 
ones,  as  a  rule,  who  in  later  life  are  most  will- 
ing to  risk  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
"Yes,  but  the  German  good  fellowship." 
It  is  indeed  nothing  short  of  sacrilege  to 
look  upon  the  "good  fellowship"  shown  at 
the  beer  tables  of  the  Hofbriiuhaus  as  the  ideal 
of  German  light-heartedness.  True  joy  of  liv- 
ing still  has  its  source  in  unweakened  vitality. 


Have  we  not,  in  our  hours  of  tranquility^ 
often  confessed  to  ourselves,  that  for  this  life 
of  tippling  we  pay  dearly  in  loss  of  real  inner 
worth? 

"Yes,  but  is  there  not  greater  moral  worth 
in  learning  to  be  moderate  than  there  is  in 
total  renunciation?" 

No.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a  larger  or  a 
smaller  quantity,  but  of  a  complete  change  of 
sentiment;  it  is  a  question  of  rejecting  from 
principle,  all  incentive  to  the  use  of  alcohol, 
a  question  of  intentional  repudiation  of  drink- 
ing customs. 

"Yes,  but — "  is  again  reiterated  in  my  ears,, 
and  it  is  truly  German,  this  "Yes,  but.^'  I 
know  very  well  that  not  everyone  has  enough 
strength  and  courage  to  place  a  lower  estimate 
upon  the  value  of  prevailing  customs.  But 
much  will  already  have  been  gained  when  we 
are  no  longer  indifferent  to  this  question  that 
is  so  vital  to  the  nation,  and  when  we  shall  be 
able  to  show  to  our  opponents  the  comprehen- 
siveness and  justness  of  the  abstainer's  posi- 
tion. Such  a  comprehension  looks  beyond  the 
narrow  self-center  and  frees  us  from  the  ban- 
ality of  contentment  in  self-gratification. — 
Translated  for  the  Scientific  Temperance 
Journal, 


Industry  Testifies  Against    Moderate  Drinking 


A  FEW  years  ago  there  was  a  dearth  of 
evidence  on  the  effects  of  small 
amounts  of  alcohol.  Every  one  was 
ready  to  admit  the  harmfulness  of  large 
amounts,  but  the  advocates  of  moderation  in- 
sisted there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  very 
moderate  use  might  not  be  altogether  harm- 
less, or  even  beneficial. 

Then  exact  science  began  to  work  on  the 
problem,  with  results  that  are  now  becoming 
familiar  to  the  reading  public.  Now  indus- 
try is  taking  up  the  subject.  Very  often  an 
item  of  information  similar  to  the  following 
appears  in  some  publication. 

The  well-known  physiologist  of  Zubingen, 
Prof,  von  Grutzner,  has  prepared  a  leaflet 
for  railroad  employees  in  which  is  emphasized, 
first,  the  effects  and  after-effects  of  large 
amounts  of  alcoholic  drinks  which  may  ex- 
tend over  24  hours,  even  when  the  person  to 
all  appearance  is  sober ;  and  second,  the  con- 
sequences of  small  amounts.  The  temporary 
excitation  disturbs  quiet  consideration  and 
foresight  and  on  this  account  is  especially 
dangerous  for  the  trainman. 

From  this  it  follows,  concludes  Prof. 
Grutzner,   that  the  railroad  employee  —  and 


of  course  every  other  man  —  should  never 
drink  immoderately  and  that  he  should  ab- 
stain entirely  during  service  and  for  some 
hours  previous. 

Another  item  of  the  same  tenor  is  to  the 
effect  that  a  foundry  and  rolling  mill  in 
Rhenish  Westphalia  has  distributed  among 
the  workmen  a  circular  expressing  the  de- 
sire that  the  men,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
accidents,  would  refrain  from  the  use  of  beer 
during  working  hours  in  the  foundry  and 
drink  milk  instead. 

"More  and  more  the  knowledge  is  gaining 
ground,"  says  the  circular,  "that  even  small 
amounts  of  alcohol  are  capable  of  impairing 
the  clearness  of  judgment  and  thus  causing 
mistakes  and  accidents." 

The  circular  also  calls  attention  to  the  in- 
creasing substitution  in  other  industrial  con- 
cerns, of  mineral  water,  tea,  coffee  and  milk, 
in  place  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

An  incident  reported  from  Thuringia 
shows  that  these  educational  efforts  are  al- 
ready bearing  fruit. 

The  city  of  Gera,  the  center  of  the  textile 
industry,  might  well  be  called  the  Munich  of 
Thuringia,    says    a    writer   in   Der   Abstinent 
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Arbeiter  [The  Abstaining  Workman],  beer 
there  is  so  cheap  and  plentiful.  But  there 
the  writer  met  a  mason  who  was  carrying  a 
great  case  of  bottled  drinks  to  his  fellow- 
workmen  on  a  new  building.  In  the  case 
there  were  only  two  lone  bottles  of  beer.  The 
rest  was  lemonade  and  mineral  water.  In 
answer  to  the  question  why  he  had  so  little 
beer,  the  mason  replied,  "Das  Bier  macht 
mude!"      [Beer    makes    a   man    tired!] 


"But  you  drink  more  in  winter?"  exclaimed 
the  surprised  visitor. 

"No,  Then  we  drink  more  coffee,"  was  the 
reply. 

It  may  take  some  time  for  the  discovery 
made  by  the  workmen  of  far  Thuringia  as 
well  as  of  other  places,  to  become  general 
among  the  working  class,  especially  the  class 
engaged  in  hard  labor,  but  in  the  past,  truth 
often  has  shown  remarkable  flying  power. 


Useless  Commercial  Food  Preparations 


By  Cora  Frances  Stoddard 


ABIT  of  conversation  was  overheard  in 
a  drug  store.  "I'd  like  to  sell  you 
some  Blank's  wine  if  you  make  up 
your  own  beef,  wine  and  iron,"  said  a  drum- 
mer. "Of  course,  the  beef  and  iron  have  to 
be  put  in  to  comply  with  the  United  States 
Pharmacopeia,  but  you  and  I  and  every  other 
druggist  know  that  the  alcohol  largely  pre- 
cipitates the  iron  and  destroys  the  albumi- 
noids of  the  beef." 

"Then,"  queried  the  thoughtful  by-stander, 
"the  alcoholic  preparations  of  beef  and  iron 
are  practically  worthless?" 

"That's  about  what  it  amounts  to.  The 
alcohol  by  its  effects  on  the  beef  and  the 
iron  defeats  the  very  purpose  for  which  the 
combination  is  supposed  to  be  used." 

Among  the  various  "get- well-quick" 
schemes  proposed  to  a  trusting  public  have 
been  much  advertised  commercial  alcoholic 
"predigested  foods,"  "liquid  beef,"  etc. 
Pharmacologists  declare  that  they  have  little 
or  no  practical  food  value.  Some  of  them 
are  not  beef  at  all,  but  preparations  of  the 
white  of  egg  which  is  a  much  less  valuable 
proteid  than  beef,  while  the  alcohol,  which 
sometimes  reaches  as  high  as  19  per  cent., 
makes  what  little  protein  there  is  unavailable 
as  food.  A  recent  book.  Pharmacopeia  and  the 
Physician,  says  of  these  preparations  that  even 
if  life  could  be  sustained  by  the  food  which 
these  alcoholic  preparations  contain,  long  be- 
fore a  person  had  taken  a  sufficient  amount  of 
this  "food,"  he  would  have  been  put  into  a 
state  of  continued  intoxication  by  the  alcohol. 
If  one  really  wants  "liquid  beef,"  the  only 
genuine  way  of  getting  it  of  any  value  is  to 
press  out  the  juice  from  a  fresh  piece  of  beef 
and  prepare  it  as  wanted. 

There  is  another  class  of  commercial  prep- 
arations which  has  been  much  over-estimated 
— the  alcoholic  preparations  of  pepsin  and  of 
other  digestive  ferments  supposed  to  aid  di- 


gestion. Some  of  these  preparations  are 
valueless  because  they  mix  enzymes  that  are 
mutually  antagonistic.  For  instance,  some 
contain  both  pepsin  and  pancreatin.  Pepsin 
acts  only  in  the  presence  of  an  acid  and  there 
it  destroys  pancreatin.  Pancreatin  acts  in  an 
alkaline  or  neutral  solution  and  there  destroys 
pepsin.  To  put  the  two  together  in  one  solu- 
tion, and  expect  both  to  aid  digestion  is,  as 
one  pharmacologist  remarks,  about  as  absurd 
as  trying  to  apply  hot  and  cold  water  at  the 
same  time  by  putting  hot  water  into  an  ice- 
cap. 

Starchy  foods  like  gruel  may  be  partly  di- 
gested by  adding  diastase  from  grain  before 
the  gruel  is  eaten,  but  it  would  be  useless  to 
take  by  itself  a  solution  of  diastase  with  the 
idea  of  helping  digestion  because  its  action 
would  be  checked  by  the  hydrochloric  acid 
and  destroyed  by  the  pepsin  of  the  stomach 
before  it  could  have  any  important  action  on 
the  food. 

But  even  if  a  preparation  does  contain  "a 
harmonious  family"  of  pepsin  and  other  di- 
gestive enzymes,  if  put  up  with  alcohol,  the 
alcohol  makes  them  variable  in  action,  or  pre- 
vents any  action  at  all. 

"Scale  pepsin,"  a  dry  form,  or  pepsin  put 
up  with  glycerin  are  free  from  alcohol  and 
may  be  useful,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
physicians  state  that  the  necessity  of  taking 
pepsin  has  been  greatly  over-estimated.  Very 
often  it  is  not  pepsin  at  all  that  is  needed,  but 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid  to  make  available 
the  pepsin  naturally  produced  by  the  stomach. 
Just  what  is  needed  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  careful  physician. 


His  Training. — "Well,  boy,  what  do  you  know? 
Can  you  write  a  business  letter?  Can  you  do 
sums?" 

"Please,  sir,"  said  the  applicant  for  a  job,  "we 
didn't  go  in  very  much  for  those  studies  at  our 
school.  But  I'm  fine  on  bead  work  or  clay  mod- 
eling."— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
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The  Study  of  Alcohol  and  Degeneracy 


IN  A  paper  on  alcohol  and  degeneracy 
presented  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Congress  Against  Alcoholism  at  The 
Hague,  Dr.  Wlassak  discussed  the  opposing 
views  in  regard  to  alcoholism  and  degeneracy ; 
the  one  holding  that  the  degeneracy  is  the 
cause  of  alcoholism ;  the  other  that  alcohol- 
ism is  the  cause  of  degeneracy. 

Dr.  Wlassak  points  out  that  the  study  of 
the  subject  should  include  the  seemingly  re- 
sistant drinkers  as  well  as  those  coming  to  the 
care  of  the  mental  specialist,  who  have  little 
resistance  to  alcohol. 

The  alcoholics  in  most  insane  asylums  he 
maintains,  are  people  whose  nervous  systems 
have  little  power  of  resistance.  These 
persons  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  re- 
sistant drinkers  who  can  refrain  from  heavy 
drinking  and  who  keep  themselves  socially 
more  or  less  respectable  all  their  lives  and 
only  begin  to  suffer  injury  of  their  liver, 
heart,  etc.,  when  they  reach  advanced  age. 
The  specialist  in  mental  diseases  seldom  meets 
individuals  of  this  type. 

This  group  of  resistant  drinkers  is  the  most 
important  for  measuring'  the  deteriorating  ef- 
fects of  alcohol  upon  the  race.  They  show 
us  the  influence  of  alcohol  isolated  from  all 
other  existing  tendencies  toward  degeneracy. 
They  are  also  the  most  important  because  they 
contain  the  best  individuals  biologically  and 
socially  considered.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  slight  susceptibility  of  their  brains 
to  alcohol  is  not  parallelled  by  a  like  power 
of  resistance  in  their  germ  cells. 

Most  of  the  works  on  the  degenerating  in- 


fluence of  alcohol  leave  this  group  [the  resist- 
ant drinkers]  out  of  account.  That  gives 
rise  to  the  claim  that  alcohol  only  brings  out 
already  existing  tendencies  to  degeneracy. 

We  can  obtain  more  light  on  this  question 
only  ( 1 )  by  continued  medical  observation  of 
the  families  of  drinkers  and  non-drinkers 
through  several  generations ;  and  ( 2 )  by 
studying  the  biological  soundness  of  the  de- 
scendants of  large  groups  of  men  who  have 
become  heavy  drinkers  through  external  con- 
ditions, as  for  example,  saloon-keepers  and 
brewery  workmen.  The  second  method 
would  bring  a  quicker  solution  of  the  urgent 
problem. 

An  attempt  at  isolating  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol is  made  in  Prof.  Bunge's  investigation, 
which  gives  tables  drawn  from  the  descend- 
ants of  parents  who  did  not  show  chronic  dis- 
eases. As  the  parents  represented  in  these 
tables  were  free  from  manifest  tuberculosis 
and  also  from  pronounced  nervous  disorders, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  their  constitutions 
were  not  below  the  average.  Nevertheless 
there  was  in  this  class  a  preponderance  of 
degeneration  among  the  children  of  the  alco- 
holics. 

In  the  attempt  to  reach  a  comprehensive 
estimate  of  alcohol  as  a  race  poison  it  must 
be  remembered  that  among  a  civilized  people 
the  families  that  are  wholly  free  from  all 
tendencies  toward  degeneracy  are  not  very 
numerous.  The  necessity  of  abolishing  alco- 
hol is  therefore  evident  if  it  leads  only  slight- 
ly degenerate  families,  i.  e.,  those  capable  of 
regeneration,  to  complete  degeneracy. 


Abstinence  and  Efficiency 
By  W.  a.  Chapple,  M.  D.,  M.  P. 


I  HAVE  no  statistics  that  would  show  the 
spread  and  extent  of  total  abstinence  but 
from  observation,  and  from  those  statis- 
tics that  have  an  indirect  bearing,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  is. spreading  among  at  least 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples. 

"I  find  I'm  better  without  it"  almost  apolo- 
getically remarks  the  business  man,  who  finds 
that  he  needs,  unimpaired,  all  his  faculties, 
including  his  digestion. 

"I  find  one  has  a  better  chance  of  promo- 
tion if  he  leaves  it  alone,"  says  the  salaried 
official  with  his  eye  on  the  future. 

"Your  job's  safer  when  they  know  you  don't 
touch  it"  says  the  wage  earner."  .... 

Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  first  prin- 
ciples discovered  in  the  medical  man's  labo- 


ratory, the  hospital,  the  post-mortem  room  and 
the  dispensary. 

Life  is  a  war  with  environment ;  disease  is 
a  battle ;  health  a  victory ;  death  a  defeat. 
But  a  man  is  an  army,  an  army  of  microscopic 
tissue  cells,  every  one  of  which  has  to  a  vary- 
ing extent,  ofi^ensive  and  defensive  fighting 
properties.  They  are  grouped  off  into  organs, 
but  each  cell  in  each  organ  has  a  specific 
function  to  fulfil  in  the  performance  of 
which  it  is  endowed  with  certain  fighting  pro- 
pensities, which  enable  it  to  attack  an  offend- 
er, defend  itself  when  attacked,  or  call  upon 
cell  groups  at  headquarters  in  the  brain  to 
send  cellular  reinforcements  through  the 
transport  medium  of  the  blood.  This  is  no 
theory.    Such  a  battle  can  be  watched  any  day 
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with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  by  a  patient 
observer  in  the  web  of  a  living  frog's  foot. 

Now  these  cells  are  stable  in  the  order  of 
their  development.  Both  in  their  individual 
and  in  their  racial  evolution  the  highest  brain 
cells  are  the  least  developed.  The  highest 
brain  cells  are  therefore  the  headquarters  of 
the  cell  regiments. 

They  direct,  control,  restrain,  inhibit  or 
stimulate  them.  According  to  the  law  of  evo- 
lution, being  of  later  development,  they  are 
the  most  highly  organized,  and  least  stable. 
That  is,  they  are  prejudicially  affected  by  a 
lesser  attack  than  their  brethren  of  an  earlier 
phylogenetic  history.  Now  in  the  laboratory 
to  which  I  have  referred  it  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  is 
accepted  by  every  competent  observer,  that 
alcohol  is  a  cell  paralyser  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  quantity  and  frequency  of  the  contact. 

I  repeat,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  every 
action  of  alcohol  in  the  body  is  an  action  on 
tissue  cells  of  the  brain  suffering  in  the  in- 
verse order  of  their  development,  the  last  de- 
veloped suffering  first  and  most,  the  first  de- 
veloped suffering  last  and  least. 

But  life  is  a  collision  between  tissue  cells 


in  their  organized  capacity  and  their  environ- 
ment. 

Life  is  healthy  (as  we  call  it),  and  normal, 
i.  e.,  efficient,  happy,  in  proportion  as  the 
cells  are  successful  in  the  conflict.  Health  is 
the  name  we  give  to  their  victory,  work  is  the 
name  we  give  to  their  daily  action.  But  al- 
cohol is  the  enemy  of  these  cells.  It  Aveakens 
their  function,  it  paralyses  their  action.  It 
therefore  lessens  efficiency  in  the  conflict  with 
the  invasions  of  disease.  But  it  lessens  also 
the  force  of  every  effort  that  expends  itself  in 
physical,  mental  or  moral  activity,  for  such 
activity  depends  on  wholesome,  unimpaired 
cell  function. 

Wine  is  a  mocker.  It  promises  what  it  does 
not  give. 

But  this  is  its  primary  deception. 

Its  secondary  deception  is  the  craving  for 
more  that  it  ultimately  engenders.  Like  mor- 
phia, it  creates  a  craving  for  itself. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  this.  It  is  due  partly 
to  habit,  but  chiefly  to  the  degeneration  that 
it  induces  in  the  inhibiting  controlling  cells  of 
the  brain. — Extracts  from  an  article  in  the 
British  Medical  Temperance  Quarterly. 


The  Inestimable  Boon  of  Self-Mastery 

A  Bit  of  German  Life  From  German  Literature 
By  E.  W.  Trojan 


BEFORE  me  lies  a  handsome  book  in 
which  I  have  just  read : 
"Our  infirmities  are  not  outside  of 
us ;  they  are  within,  in  our  own  bowels.  We 
are  slow  in  being  cured  because  we  do  not 
know  that  we  are  sick No  one  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  lead  back  to  nature  as  one  who  has 
forsaken  her.^' 

I  turn  a  few  leaves  and  read  this:  "Fear 
neither  men  nor  gods ;  take  pleasure  neither 
in  abuses  nor  excesses ;  the  most  perfect  self- 
mastery  is  complete   freedom It  is  an 

inestimable    blessing    to    be    master    of    one's 
self." 

Slowly  I  closed  the  book  and  looked  at  the 
cover.  It  bore  the  words — Seneca,  "The 
Tranquil  Mind."     ■ 

Wise  words  of  an  old  Roman  pagan  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  blood-thirsty  Nero, 
and  with  his  own  quiet  hand  opened  the  ar- 
tery himself  when  that  monster  of  a  king  de- 
manded his  death. 

I  sat  for  a  long  while  thinking  of 
Seneca  and  Nero,  the  Roman  Emperor,  look- 
ing absently  out  of  the  window  into  the  clear 
blue  sky  of  a  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon.   All 


was  quiet  in  the  streets,  only  a  light  wind 
played  among  the  maples. 

Suddenly  a  loud  shout  arose  in  the  dis- 
tance. "Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !"  Three 
times,  Hurrah !  And  then  a  yelling  and 
and  shouting,  a  clinking  of  glasses,  a  scraping 
of  chairs,  a  screaming  of  women.  There  is 
the  present !  The  noise  comes  from  a  low 
dive  not  far  away.  I  know  the  place  well. 
When  I  go  in  and  ask  for  a  Seltzer  the  pro- 
prietor scarcely  notices  me.  His  wife  is  more 
friendly,  but  I  can  not  endure  the  odor  of 
beer  fumes  and  tobacco  that  she  has  about 
her.  But  the  place  does  a  good  business,  a 
thriving  business. 

As  I  hear  the  jingling  of  the  glasses  the 
thought  comes  to  me :  What  if  you  should  go 
in  there  and  show  them  the  folly  of 
their  actions.  What  if  you  should  say  to 
them,  "Good  people !  Outside  is  beautiful 
sunshine.  The  woods  and  the  ocean  are  not 
far  away,  you  have  enough  turmoil  all  the 
week.  Why  don't  you  go  out  and  eijjoy  nature 
instead  of  sitting  here  drinking?  I  see  you 
have  two  pretty  little  children.  It  will 
do  them  good  to  get  out  in  the  woods.     Why 
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wife.  She  screamed,  and  the  husband  not 
understanding  the  trouble,  struck  the  other. 
Then  the  first  man  pulled  a  knife  and  stabbed 
the  husband  in  the  neck,  severing  an  artery. 

Misery  a  plenty!  One  is  in  the  hospital, 
perhaps  on  the  road  to  the  cemetery,  and  the 
other  in  prison !" 

I  pushed  through  the  crowd  and  entered  the 
dive.  There  sat  the  wife  of  the  murderer  sob- 
bing unceasingly  behind  her  handkerchief.  At 
her  side  were  two  little  boys  looking  at  her 
and  timidly  about  the  room  with  their  big, 
innocent,   childish   eyes. 

Back  in  my  home  I  took  up  Seneca  again 
and  searched  for  the  place  where  I  was  read- 
ing in  the  afternoon.  "The  most  perfect  mas- 
tery of  one's  self  is  freedom." 

As  I  looked  out  into  the  gathering  dark- 
ness it  seemed  to  me  I  could  hear  the  sobbing 
of  thousands  of  unhappy  women,  and  see  the 
frightened  and  sorrowful  eyes  of  many,  many 
little  children. 

Oh !  men  of  work  out  there,  why  are 
you  so  indifferent  to  the  tears  of  your  wives 
and  the  woe  of  your  children?  Why  don't  you 
become  masters  of  yourselves? — Transla- 
ted from  Der  Abstinent  Arbeit er  for  the  Sci- 
entific Temperance  Journal. 


should  they  be  here  in  the  smoke  and  fumes? 

What  if  I  should  go  there  now  at  once  and 
say  to  them,  perhaps,  old  Seneca's  words : 

"It  is  an  inestimable  blessing  to  be  master 
of  one's  self." 

And  obeying  my  inner  voice  I  rose  and 
reached  for  my  hat.  As  I  hesitated  a  moment 
a  loud  song  suddenly  broke  out. 

"We    won't   go   home    till    morning, 
We  won't   go  liome   till  morning,"    etc., 

again  and  again  repeated.  My  hat  fell  from 
my  hand  and  I  sank  heavily  into  my  chair. 

"They  are  already  no  longer  their  own  mas- 
ters," I  thought.  "They  no  longer  have  com- 
mand over  themselves.  If  I  should  go  to 
them  now  they  would  only  laugh  at  me." 

As  the  noise  grew  louder  and  louder  I 
walked  away  into  the  country.  On  the  sea- 
shore all  was  pure  life  and  joy.  Young  and 
old  disported  in  the  flashing  water  and  let  the 
sun  brown  them  like  baked  potatoes. 

When  I  returned  to  my  street  toward  even- 
ing, a  great  croAvd  had  collected  not  far  from 
my  door.  An  ambulance  drove  away  as  I  ap- 
proached. I  asked  a  neighbor  what  had  hap- 
pened and  he  told  me.  "That  drinking  crowd 
carousing  over  there  got  beside  themselves. 
One  of  them  was  impudent  to  another  man's 


The  Wake  of  an  Error 

IT  WOULD  be  interesting  to  know  how  their   height   at   the   end   of   the   Sophomore 

many  persons  have  read  and  believed  the  year,  leaves  not  *1.1  as  it  stands  in  the  table 

following  statements  copied  by  the  Lit-  but  2.1  which  is  quite  a  different  matter.  Defi- 

erary  Digest  of  September  23,  1911,  from  the  nite  inquiry  from  Dr.   Meylan  on  this  point 

American    Medicine:     "They     [the   tobacco-  confirms  this  correction. 

users  of  Columbia  University]  make  greater  The  non-smokers  made  not  a  less  but  a 
gains  in  development  in  these  two  years  greater  gain  in  height,  but  on  account  of  this 
[Freshman  and  Sophomore]  than  the  abstain-  mistake  are  credited  in  the  report  with  mak- 
ers ;"  and  this  conclusion,  "At  present  we  may  ing  a  smaller  gain,  and  the  error  is  repeated 
assume  from  Meylan's  figures  that  as  the  best  and  promulgated  by  the  other  two  Journals 
developed  boys  are   the  users  the  habit  is  a  mentioned. 

natural  and  wholesome  one."  There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the 

Turning  to  Dr.  Meylan's  figures  published  American  Medicine's  broad  assertion  that  the 

in    the    Popular    Science    Monthly     (August  smokers  "make  greater  gains  in  development," 

1910),  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Effects  of  for  the  only  point  in  which  they  made  a  really 

Smoking  on   College   Students"  we  find  the  greater  gain  was  in  weight,  and  Dr.  Meylan's 

following  table :  explanation  that  they  belonged  to  a  class  hav- 

AVERAGE    MEASUREMENT   OF   145   COLLEGE    STUDENTS  AT  THE   BEGINNING  OF 
FRESHMAN    YEAR    AND    END    OF   SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

Age                    Weight  Height              Lung  Capacity           Total  Strength 

68    Smol<ers,     1st     18.8                         59.1  171.8                         4.02                                      582 

68  Smokers,   2nd    20.1                          62.5  173.0                         4.10                                      685 

Gain                           1.5                           3.4  1.2                            .08                                      103 

77  Non-Smokers,   1st   18.0                          59.0  170.4                         4.08                                      570 

77  Non-Smokers,   2nd              19.6                         61.6  172.5                         4.28                                     671 

Gain                          1.6                            2.6  *     1.1                            .20                                      101 

The  first*  thing  to  notice  in  this  table  is  the  ing  more  means  and  pursuing  an  easier  mode 

mistake   in   subtraction   in   the   third   column  of    life    well    accounts    for    the    two    pounds 

of  figures.       170.4,    the  height    of  the    non-  greater     deposit     of     avoirdupois.     In     total 

smokers  on  entrance,  subtracted  from   172.5,  strength   the   difference   was   so    slight,    only 
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1-10  of  1  per  cent.,  as  to  be  practically  negli-  Meylan,   is  glossed  over  by  American  Medi- 

gible,  especially  since  it  is  recorded  that  the  cine,  with  the  remark  that   "healthy  normal 

smokers   tried   to   "make   one  of  the   athletic  boys  are  not  instinctive  scholars,"  the  errors 

teams,"    while   the   non-smokers   whose   chief  already  pointed  out  being  the  sole  ground  for 

aim  was  scholarship  devoted  much  less  time  the    assumption    that    the    smokers    are    the 

to  athletics.  healthy,  normal  boys  and  the  "grinds"  weak- 

The  second  claim  of  American  Medicine  is  er  and  less  normal, 

an  even  worse  misrepresentation,  namely,  that  The  editor  of  American  Medicine  speaking 

the  smokers  were  "the  best  developed."  of  tobacco  says,  "We  must  assume  a  benefit 

A  truthful  comparison  must  obviously  take  in  customs  so  nearly  universal."  No  further 
the  two  classes  at  the  same  age.  The  smokers  comment  on  the  logic  of  this  argument  is  ne- 
were  eight  months  older  than  the  non-smokers.  cessary,  perhaps,  than  a  remark  by  the  same 
They  averaged  eighteen  years  and  eight  editor  in  the  same  periodical  in  which,  writ- 
months  at  the  first  measurement  and  twenty  ing  of  Beri-beri  and  the  importance  of  salt 
years  and  one  month  at  the  second.  in  the  diet  he  says,  "We  can  draw  no  conclu- 

From  the  average  gain  made  by  the  non-  sions  as  to  national  dietaries.  We  must  dis- 
smokers  during  their  Freshman  and  Sopho-  cover  what  they  should  eat  and  not  assume 
more  years — 18  months  —  we  can  compute  as  heretofore,  that  their  habits  are  correct." 
the  gain  they  would  average  in  eight  months,  The  most  deplorable  feature  of  the  wide 
the  time  it  would  take  them  to  reach  the  age  promulgation  of  these  errors  is,  of  course, 
the  smokers  had  attained  when  they  were  the  encouragement  they  lend  to  a  habit  that 
measured.  That  is,  we  find  8-18  or  4-9  of  the  is  proved  to  be  spoiling  the  minds  and  char- 
gains  made  by  the  non-smokers  in  the  various  acter  of  boys  and  young  men  far  worse  even 
measurements  during  eighteen  months  and  than  it  affects  them  physically. 
add  it  to  their  records  at  the  time  the  meas-  However  conscientiously  the  publications 
urements  were  taken.  This  gives  us  a  new  responsible  for  those  errors  may  try  to  cor- 
table :  rect  them  they  will  never  be  able  wholly  to 

AVERAGE    MEASUREMENTS    OF    SMOKERS    AND       NON-SMOKERS       AT       18      YEARS       AND      8 

MONTHS,    AND    AT    20  YEARS    AND    1    MONTH. 

Age                    Weight  Height              Lung  Capacity           Total  Strength 

77    Non-Smol<ers   18.8                         60.2  171.3                         4.17                                      615 

68    Smokers    ; 18.8                           59.1  171.8                           4.02                                        582 

Difference                                       0.0                           1.1  .5                           .15                                       33 

77     Non-Smokers     20.1                          62.8  173.4                         4.37                                     715 

68    Smokers 20.1                           62.5  173.0                           4.10                                        685 

Difference                                       0.0                             ,3  .4                           .27                                        ,31 

We   see   here  that   when   comparison   on   a  overtake  the  wrong  impression  they  have  sent 

basis  of  like  age  is  made,  the  non-smokers  ex-  forth.      Many   who   will   have   imbibed   from 

ceed  in  development.     Thus  there  is  absolute-  this  the  idea  that  all  the  assertions  about  to- 

ly  no  ground  for  saying  that  the  smokers  were  bacco    injuring    young    men    physically    are 

better  developed.     On  one  point  only,  height  false,  will  never  hear  of  the  correction  and 

at  entrance,   do  the  smokers  slightly  exceed  many  who  do  hear  it  will,  in  the  meantime 

and  this  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  non-  have     been     encouraged     in     beginning     or 

smokers  afterward.  strengthening  a  form  of  the  drug-habit  that 

Even  the  greater  inferiority  of  the  smokers  is  particularly  difficult  to  break, 
on  the  mental  side,  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr. 

The  Asset  of  Resistance 


By  Dr.  Edward  Somers,  J.   P. 


LIFE  has  been  defined  as  the  sum  total 
of  the  forces  that  resist  death ;  in 
three  words,  "Life  is  resistance."  The 
word  resistance  is  a  twentieth  century  word 
and  has  come  to  stay;  it  means  a  great  deal. 
We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  as 
the  psalmist  said,  and  centuries  on  centuries 
of  unceasing  study  and  investigation  by  phil- 
osophers and  scientists,   have  not  brought  us 


much  further  on  the  way  to  real  knowledge 
of  the  mystery  of  man's  constitution ;  but  this 
we  do  know,  that  every  man  that  is  born  into 
the  world  is  endowed  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree with  some  force  or  inner  power  which 
we  call  resistance. 

It  is  a  force  that  cannot  be  weighed  or 
measured  and  of  which  nothing  can  be  pre- 
dicted in  advance.     It  can  only  be  known  at 
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the  test,  and  perhaps  when  it  is  too  late. 
Germs  of  tuberculosis,  or  consumption,  are 
prevalent  everywhere,  even  in  this  room,  in 
their  millions ;  but  they  pass  us  harmlessly  by 
if  our  resistance  is  good ;  and  even  if  some 
germs  do  invade  our  bodies  and  catch  us  at  a 
weak  moment  when  we  are  off  guard,  our  re- 
sistance comes  to  our  rescue  and  overcomes  the 
attack;  in  other  words,  our  resistance  not 
only  keeps  off  the  enemy,  but  defeats  him  if 
he  has  by  any  chance  effected  a  landing.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  other  diseases  —  our 
resistance  keeps  us  clear  of  them,  or,  if  un- 
fortunately attacked'  enables  us  to  recover. 

Now  this  resistance  is  an  important  thing. 
It  is  not  the  same  thing  as  constitution ;  men 
of  slight  build  and  feeble  constitution  may 
be  endowed  with  a  gigantic  resistance  and 
great  athletes  and  powerfully  built  men  may 
have  little  or  none.  Our  resistance  is  largely 
a  matter  of  inheritance  and  early  training,  and 
may  be  peculiar  to  a  family,  a  tribe,  or  a 
race ;  it  may  be  acquired  or  increased  by 
careful  selection  of  environment  and  nutri- 
tion and  certain  artificial  means,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  vaccines,  may  confer  it  temporarily 
or  permanently  on  individuals  in  whom  it  is 
lacking.  Resistance  is  wealth  in  its  original 
and  best  sense  of  well-being.  Resistance  is 
the  parent  of  health,  vigor,  and  of  endurance  ; 
resistance  is  a  priceless  asset  of  physical  man 
and  the  most  solid  foundation  of  thrift. 

Now  for  the  obverse  of  this  picture  —  alco- 
hol is  the  arch  enemy  of  resistance.  The 
whole  charge  against  alcohol  may  be  summed 
up  in  this  one  damning  indictment:  "Alcohol 
diminishes  resistance." 

1.  Alcohol  diminishes  resistance  to  itself, 
for  beyond  all  other  articles  of  consumption 
the  appetite  for  alcohol  grows  by  Avhat  it 
feeds  on,  and  requires  increasing  quantities  to 
produce  the  same  satisfaction  until  the  will 
is  paralyzed  and  all  resistance  gone. 

2.  Alcohol  diminishes  resistance  to  the  in- 
fections and  diseases  which  are  the  noxious 
b57-products  of  our  burdensome  civilization. 

3.  Alcohol  diminishes  resistance  to  the 
shock  and  danger  of  wounds  of  war  and  acci- 
dents in  civil  life,  thereby  inducing  compli- 
cations, tardy  recovery  or  premature  death. 

4.  Alcohol  diminishes  resistance  to  lusts 
and  vices  of  the  blood,  and  temptations  from 
without,  by  obscuring  the  moral  sense  and  the 
precepts  of  our  duty  to  God  and  man. 

5.  Alcohol  diminishes  resistance  to  the 
wiles  and  deceits  of  our  fellow  men  in  all  the 
business  of  life  by  numbing  the  judgment  on 
which  in  the  last  resort  all  success  and  all 
eminence  depend. 

6.  Alcohol  diminishes  resistance  to  those 


real  but  little  understood  evils  of  heredity 
with  which  every  man  starts  his  career  on 
earth,  and  which,  whether  as  original  sin  or 
the  evils  to  which  we  are  prone  from  our  very 
childhood,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of 
religion  to  eliminate  or  control. — From  an 
article  in  London  Tablet. 


What  the  Applicant  for  Life 
Insurance   Must  Meet 

By  Charles  Lyman  Greene,  M.  D. 

THE   following  instructions  to  medical 
examiners  for  life  insurance,  from  Os- 
ier's "Modern  Medicine,"  indicate  the 
steadily  rising  standard  of  sobriety  to  which 
the  young  man  desiring  life   insurance  must 
conform. — Ed. 

The  bartender  and  saloon  keeper  are  de- 
clined insurance  though  they  may  be  accepted 
under  increased  rating  in  companies  insuring 
impaired  lives.  In  case  of  publicans,  Eng- 
lish companies  add  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
as  an  extra  or  somewhat  less  on  endowment 
policies,  but  would  probably  do  well  to  add 
still  more.  The  greatest  care  should  be  ob- 
served in  insuring  wholesale  liquor  men, 
brewers,  distillers  and  hotel  proprietors  and 
they  should  receive  ordinary  rating  only  when 
total  abstainers  and  having  a  clean  record. 
Even  persons  handling  bar  supplies,  mineral 
Avaters  and  similar  articles  are  constantly  ex- 
posed to  temptation  and  frequently  become 
habitual  drinkers. 

The  following  questions  are  usually  asked 
as  to  the  use  of  liquors:  "Use  of  ardent 
spirits?"  "Average  quantity  each  day?" 
"Have  you  ever  taken  any  cure  for  intemper- ■ 
ance?"  "Are  your  habits  at  present,  and  have 
they  always  been  sober  and  temperate?" 
"Have  you  ever  been  intoxicated?"  These 
questions  are  often  insufficient,  as  insurance 
applicants  do  not  often  admit  intemperance. 
Some  kind  of  an  average  must  be  stated — so 
many  drinks  each  month  or  week,  and  nothing 
else  is  likely  to  prove  satisfactory.  Only  the 
truly  moderate  drinker  or  total  abstainer 
should  be  granted  life  insurance.  The  man 
who  goes  on  sprees  is  more  dangerous  as  a 
rule  than  a  steady  drinker,  and  one  of  the 
worst  of  risks  is  the  man  who  never  gets 
drunk  yet  consumes  a  large  amount  of  alcohol 
daily. 

In  any  case  of  past  immoderate  indulgence, 
total  abstinence  extending  over  a  period  of 
many  years  should  be  required.  Keely  cure 
graduates,  even  such  as  remain  cured,  yield  a 
tremendous  mortality. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  that  puts  first  things  first,  spirit 
before  symbol  and  Christ  before  Santa  Claus; 
that  hallows  the  home  and  transfigures  the  face  and 
consecrates  both  self  and  pocket-book  to  the  loving 
service  of  others;  a  Christmas  that  through  its 
great  good  tidings  brings  strength  to  bear  our  bur- 
dens, balm  to  soothe  our  sorrow,  inspiration  to 
glorify  our  labor  and  poise  for  our  sometimes  har- 
assed souls;  a  Christmas  that  reminds  us  of  the 
beautiful  old  stories  of  the  Magi  and  the  shepherds 
and  the  choir  of  angels,  and  that  transforms  our 
hearts  into  living  mangers,  cradling  anew  the 
eternal,  inexhaustible  Christ-begetting,  world- 
transforming  love  spirit  of  the  Father — may  this 
Christmas,  good  friends — this  merry,  blessed, 
Christ-filled  Christmas — be  yours." 


The  School's  Opportunity  of 
Leadership 

THE  vital  factor  in  all  national  progress 
is  public  opinion.  Agitation  for  any  de- 
sired reform  can  produce  results  only 
as  it  contains  the  element  of  substantial  educa- 
tion in  the  facts  on  which  an  advanced  public 
opinion  must  rest.  This  is  pre-eminently  true 
in  preventive  health  work.  In  the  treatment  of 
disease  and  in  surgery  the  public  relies  on  the 
physician  but  the  health  officer  who  seeks  to 
prevent  disease  must  rely  for  co-operation  on 
a  public  opinion  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

Just  here  is  the  school's  special  opportunity. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  have  been  entrusted  with  this 
work  of  creating  an  intelligence  on  questions 
of  personal  and  public  hygiene.  It  is  inevi- 
table that  there  should  have  been  as  a  result 
the  development  of  interest  in  public  health 
which  has  become  so  conspicuous  in  the  last 
decade  as  contrasted  with  the  conditions  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago,  when  even  med- 
ical schools  were  giving  but  small  attention 
to  preventive  medicine,  and  but  few  states  had 
made  provision  for  effective  state  boards  of 
health. 

The  public  school  work,   inadequate  as  it 


has  often  been  and  still  is  in  many  schools, 
has  on  the  whole,  helped  set  the  trend  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  right  direction. 

One  still  finds  schools,  however,  where  su- 
perintendents and  teachers,  like  Martha  of 
old,  are  occupied  with  many  things,  and  the 
health  teaching  including  the  truth  about  al- 
coholic drinks  and  other  narcotics,  is  crowded 
out  "for  lack  of  time."  Time  to  weave,  to 
sing,  to  model,  to  draw,  to  sew.  No  time  to 
teach  the  care  of  the  body  that  must  do  all 
these  things.  Of  all  possible  excuses  for 
neglect  of  health  and  sobriety  teaching  that 
of  "no  time"  is  the  most  puerile. 

A  health  circular  was  recently  distributed 
in  Boston  schools  on  Health  Day,  giving  val- 
uable practical  suggestions  on  how  to  keep 
well.  As  to  the  danger  in  cigarets  there  was 
a  word  of  warning  but  there  was  absolute  si- 
lence as  to  any  hurt  or  danger  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  despite  the  incontrovertible 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  drinkers  begin 
the  habit  in  youth. 

The  schools  of  America  have  a  magnificent 
opportunity  for  leadership  in  the  building  up 
public  opinion  for  health  and  sobriety.  They 
have  the  boys  and  girls,  they  have  the  facts, 
they  have  the  machinery,  they  have  the  legal 
authority.  The  question  confronts  them  in 
the  immediate  future.  Will  they  lead  this 
great  educational  campaign  against  disease 
and  drink  or  will  they  be  content  to  forfeit 
the  opportunity  and  wait  to  follow. 


Why  Be  Sick.? 

EVERYBODY  knows  that  tuberculosis 
is  due  to  disease  germs  which,  when 
they  find  a  suitable  soil  in  the  human 
body  give  rise  to  the  disease.  There  are  two 
ways  of  preventing  tuberculosis :  destroy  the 
germ,  and  keep  ourselves  in  such  excellent 
physical  condition  that  there  will  be  no  soil 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  disease. 
Exactly  how  much  tuberculosis  can  be 
charged  up  to  the  account  of  alcohol-using  is 
not  known,  but  all  physicians  agree  that 
drink  impairs"  the  body's  natural  means  of  re- 
sistance to  the  disease. 

In  France  many  physicians  are  attacking 
alcoholism  primarily  because  they  are  alarmed 
at  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  much  of  which 
they  charge  to  the  Avide-spread  alcoholism 
which  reduces  bodily  vigor  and  so  prepares  a 
bed  for  the  twin  evil,  tuberculosis.  The  In- 
ternational Tuberculosis  Congress  six  years 
ago  declared  that  alcoholism  must  be  fought 
if  successful  war  was  to  be  waged  against 
tuberculosis.  The  Argentina  National  Tuber- 
culosis Society  issued  a  manifesto  about  four 
years  ago  declaring  war  on  alcohol  as  a  factor 
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in  promoting  tuberculosis  and  announced  it- 
self as  ready  to  carry  it  even  to  the  extent  if 
necessary,  of  securing  prohibition  of  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  drinks.  Experiments  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  last  year  showed  that  alco- 
hol even  in  small  doses  steadily  lowered  the 
body's  power  of  resistance  to  tuberculosis, 
made  it  more  susceptible  to  infection  and  has- 
tened death.  The  Phipps  Institute  of  Phila- 
delphia, observing  its  cases  for  five  years  and 
comparing  the  course  of  the  disease  in  those 
who  had  used  enough  alcohol  to  do  them- 
selves some  other  physical  harm  and  those 
who  were  abstainers  or  very  light  drinkers, 
showed  nearly  twice  as  good  results  in  cases 
cured  or  improved  among  the  so-called  non- 
alcoholism  as  among  the  "alcoholics."  From 
two  to  three  times  as  many  of  the  latter  died. 

Not  only  with  tuberculosis  but  with  other 
infectious  diseases,  the  habitual  use  of  alco- 
hol is  liable  to  produce  a  bodily  condition 
which  makes  it  easier  for  the  disease  to  get  a 
foothold  and  to  develop,. 

Alcoholic  drinks  may  be  responsible  in  sev- 
eral ways :  there  may  be  interference  with 
good  nutrition,  they  may  impair  the  heart  or 
other  organs  so  that  they  fail  to  do  their  duty 
properly  when  it  is  especially  important.  In 
some  diseases  substances  are  formed  in  the 
blood,  called  anti-bodies,  whose  special  busi- 
ness it  is  to  counteract  the  poisonous  influence 


of  the  disease  germs  and  to  make  it  easier  for 
the  white  blood  corpuscles  to  destroy  them. 
If  a  person  has  a  good  resistance  all  this  ma- 
chinery for  protecting  him  against  disease 
works  together  and  the  patient  "gets  well." 
But  careful  experiments  have  shown  that  al- 
cohol hinders  the  formation  of  these  wonder- 
fully interesting  anti-bodies,  makes  the  white 
blood  corpuscles  less  active.  It  puts  to  sleep 
the  sentinels  that  guard  the  body  from 
disease. 

There  is  disease  enough  from  other  causes. 
We  do  not  have  to  have  that  part  of  sickness 
to  which  alcohol  contributes.  We  can  easily 
prevent  it  by  the  simple  practice  of  absti- 
nence. 

With  other  preventable  diseases  we  take 
every  precaution  to  prevent  them,  and  certain- 
ly no  one  tries  to  make  a  business  of  selling 
them.  We  have  yet  to  hear  of  permission 
granted  to  sell  tuberculosis  germs,  or  of  an 
application  to  dispense  typhoid  bacilli  on  the 
ground  that  some  people  will  be  careless  and 
contract  the  disease  anyway,  and  it  would  be 
better  for  them  to  contract  it  under  as  health- 
ful conditions  as  possible. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  voice  of  science 
that  alcohol  both  directly  and  indirectly  is  a 
potent  cause  of  disease  which  can  be  prevented 
and  against  which  society  must  protect  itself. 


Some  Modern  Facts  About  Alcoholic  Drinks 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  a  new  pamphlet  in  popula.-"  form  which  the  secretaries  of  the 
Scientific  Temperance  Federation  have  just  prepared  for  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  is  in- 
tended especially  for  young  soldiers,  sailors  and  working  men.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from  this  of- 
fice. 


IN  MAKING  decisions  as  to  the  personal 
use   of   alcoholic   drinks   or   as   to   their 
sale,  certain  facts  established  by  science 
need  to  be  held  steadily  in  mind : 

1.  Alcoholic  drink,  habitually  used,  even 
in  moderation,  is  not  a  "bracer"  or  a  stimu- 
lant in  physical  exertion  of  any  kind  ;  if  it 
seems  to  promote  activity  for  a  short  time,  it 
does  this  at  the  expense  of  the  body's  re- 
serves, and  there  is  bound  to  result  sooner  or 
later  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  in  strength. 

2.  Alcohol,  by  its  narcotic  effect,  deceives 
the  user.  Actual  working  ability  decreases 
as  the  feeling  of  ability  given  by  alcohol  in- 
creases. 

3.  One  of  its  first  effects  is  to  impair  the 
in:iportant  mental  faculties  of  perception, 
memory,  reason,  judgment,  self-control. 

4.  "Moderation"  is  difficult  to  define  or  to 
maintain.  It  varies  with  different  persons  and 
with  the  same  person  under  different  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  always  liable  to  slip  into  im- 
moderation ;   science  can  not  name  any  defi- 


nite dose  small  enough  to  be  declared  harm- 
less for  everyone. 

5.  There  is  an  alcoholism  that  does  not 
necessarily  mean  drunkenness  but  which  may 
be  physically  harmful  —  the  alcoholism  in 
which  the  effects  of  a  new  dose  of  alcohol  set 
in  before  those  of  a  previous  dose  have  entire- 
ly disappeared.  A  man  addicted  to  such  use 
of  alcohol  may  never  be  intoxicated  and  yet 
be  liable  to  physical  and  mental  impairment 
as  a  result. 

6.  Health  and  longevity  in  a  great  pro- 
portion of  users  are  directly  or  indirectly  les- 
sened by  alcohol. 

7.  Refraining  from  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  self-sacrifice, 
but  as  self-mastery,  and  a  distinct  advantage. 

8.  The  custom  of  social  drinking  has  a 
distinct  peril.  There  is  always  a  considera- 
ble percentage  of  persons  —  exactly  how  great 
it  is  we  do  not  know  —  who  take  this  first 
step,  are  led  to  habitual  use,  thence  to  im- 
moderate use,  and  finally  to  disaster.     No  one 
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can  tell  beforehand  whether  he  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  these.  "One  finds  out  only  by  playing 
a  game  of  chance  with  his  life." 

9.  Alcoholic  drinks  "catch  the  user  in 
the  pocket-book."  He  not  only  spends  money 
for  the  drink  itself,  but  it  may  diminish  his 
earning  capacity,  lessen  his  chances  for  pro- 
motion, increase  his  expense  for  sickness. 

10.  Everyone  has  to  meet  an  extra  ex- 
pense because  the  consequences  of  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  impose  on  sobriety  a  tre- 
mendous burden  of  inefficiency  and  defective- 
ness, pauperism,  insanity,  and  crime.  This 
waste  is  the  fundamental  question  to  be  con- 
sidered in  dealing  with  the  alcohol  problem. 

What  Everyone  Can   Do 

1.  Act   intelligently  upon  these   facts. 

2.  Lessen  physical  temptation  to  use  al- 
coholic drinks  by  building  up  good  health 
and  vigor  by  hygienic  living. 

3.  Pass  the  information  on  to  other  peo- 
ple.    Help  make  it  generally  known. 


"The  masses  should  be  educated  to  the  fact 
that  inebriety  is  not  a  simple  habit  of  deprav- 
ity.    It  is  essentially  a  disease 

"We  are  continually  reversing  the  point  of 
view.  We  close  the  barn  door  when  the  horse 
is  stolen.  We  spend  millions  of  dollars  on 
mental  and  moral  wrecks  and  not  a  cent  for 
the  prevention  of  this  heavy  burden.  Our 
courts,  our  prisons,  our  reformatories,  our 
state  hospitals,  our  epileptic  colonies  are 
working  with  more  or  less  finished  products. 
When  shall  we  awaken  to  the  larger  oppor- 
tunity of  prevention?" — Dr.  Menas  S.  Greg- 
ory, of  Bell  evil  e  Hospital,  at  the  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
1910. 


Feeding  The  Hungry 

Frederick  Peterson,  M.  D.  New  York 

Professor    of    Psychiatry,    Columbia   University. 

SOMEWHERE  in  one  of  his  books, 
Maeterlinck  observes  that  if  the  hu- 
man race  were  to  give  up  meat  and  al- 
cohol there  would  no  longer  be  hungry  people. 

At  any  rate,  a  study  of  the  twelfth  census 
of  the  United  States'  for  1900  is  an  interest- 
ing commentary  upon  Maeterlinck's  sugges- 
tion. I  find  there  among  "industry  groups 
ranked  by  capital,"  after  iron  and  steel  and 
their  products,  the  textiles,  lumber  and  its 
manufacture,  and  paper  and  printing,  that 
the  industries  of  food  and  kindred  products 
are  capitalized  at  $938,000,000  and  those  of 
liquors  and  beverages  $534,000,000. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  $938,000,000 


capital  in  the  food  industry  can  supply  the 
greater  part  of  the  food  necessary  for  our 
nation's  use,  the  $534,000,000  of  capital 
worse  than  wasted  on  the  industries  of  poi- 
sonous drinks  might  well  feed  all  the  hungry 
and  still  leave  a  handsome  surplus. 


Alcohol  as  a  Luxury 

Hon.  H.  G.  Chancellor,  M.  P.,  Eng. 

AS  A  luxury,  is  the  use  of  alcohol  enco- 
nomically  justifiable?  Does  it  really 
add  pleasure  of  life,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  and  here  if  anywhere,  is  to  be 
found  its  justification.  From  the  economic 
point  of  view,  pleasure  is  an  importont  factor 
in  the  well-being  of  a  nation.  But  its  value 
depends  on  its  eft'ect  on  character,  health  and 
efficiency.  Undeniably  people  drink  intoxi- 
cants because  they  like  them.  Alcohol  pos- 
sesses the  power  to  convert  the  natural  dis- 
taste which  is  felt  on  its  first  use  into  a  liking 
which  develops  into  an  insatiable  craving, 
the  indulgence  of  which  constitutes  the  pleas- 
ure derivable  from  its  consumption. 

Of  this  pleasure  I  would  say  (1)  it  is  not  a 
natural  but  an  artificial  product,  chemically 
produced  ;  ( 2 )  it  is  very  fleeting  in  character ; 
(3)  it  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  paralysing 
function  and  deteriorating  tissue;  (4)  it  ex- 
acts a  toll  in  consequent  weakness  and  suffer- 
ing in  extent  and  duration  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  temporary  value ;  ( 5 )  it  is  really  a 
delusion,  and  only  appears  pleasurable  by 
deadening  the  sensibilities,  undermining  self- 
control,  and  thus  letting  loose  physical  pas- 
sions and  appetites.  Luxuries,  economically 
justifiable,  whether  physical,  mental  or  emo- 
tional, will  contribute  to  the  real  and  perma- 
nent enjoyment  and  improvement  of  man- 
kind. Alcohol  as  a  luxury  contributes  nothing 
to  their  real  enjoyment,  but  much  to  their 
permanent  deterioration. — International  Good 
Templar. 


Liquor  Going  from  LIospitals. — In  1859 
in  our  hospital  with  2,500  patients  and  staff 
of  60,  over  $4,000  were  spent  for  beer,  wine 
and  spirits.  Fifty  years  later  in  1909,  with 
5,500  patients  and  a  staff  of  160  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  alcoholic  drinks  was  $955.  In- 
stead of  ordering  alcohol  in  the  way  of  years 
ago,  the  first  thing  we  now  think  of  is  to 
knock  off  alcohol  in  order  to  eliminate  a  pos- 
sible complicating  factor  in  all  sorts  of  di- 
seases.-— Prof.  Robert  Saiindby,  M.  D.,  Pres- 
ident, British  Medical  Assn. 


"If  you  will    not  grub  for  your  neighbor's  weeds, 
In  your  own  green  garden  you'll  find  their  seeds." 
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Is  Seeing  Believing? 

For  Advanced  Grammar  Grades 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  is  very  beautiful 
in  summer ;  it  is  scarcely  less  so  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  when  bridged 
by  gleaming  ice,  it  offers  safe  conduct  to  the 
heaviest  of  teams  and  lures  hundreds  of  skat- 
ers and  other  pleasure  seekers  to  sport.  Ac- 
cidents are  rare  for  the  northern  winter 
makes  firm  ice  and  an  established  rule  has 
required  that  any  one  who  made  or  found 
a  dangerous  place  in  the  ice  should  place  a 
bush  close  by  it  as  a  danger  signal. 

But  one  day  in  recent  years  a  man  cut  a 
quantity  of  ice,  leaving,  of  course,  a  big  gap 
in  the  otherwise  safe  surface.  Perhaps  he 
was  indifferent  or  merely  careless.  Certainly 
he  meant  no  harm,  but  he  neglected  to  set  the 
accustomed  signal  of  warning  to  the  pleasure 
seekers. 

Almost  immediately  thin  ice  closed  the  hole 
and  shortly  after,  one  of  the  splendid  lads  of 
Burlington,  full  of  life  and  joy,  all  unwarned 
of  danger,  skated  over  the  thin  ice,  went  down 
and  was  lost. 

The  lad  had  been  taught  the  necessity  of 
skating  where  it  was  safe  and  he  was  follow- 
ing that  instruction  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge but  he  lost  his  life  because,  in  addition, 
there  was  not  also  specific  warning  as  to 
where  the  danger  lay. 

Moderate  drinking,  like  thin  ice,  is  not 
what  it  seems,  and  although  it  is  wise  to  teach 
the  beauty  of  abstinence  it  is  also  imperative 
that  the  warnings  be  set.  To  the  immature 
or  the  untaught  the  thin  ice  of  moderate 
drinking  looks  just  as  safe  as  the  solid  ice  of 
abstinence.  When  sensations  tell  the  moder- 
ate drinker  he  is  warmed  and  strengthened 
and  fed  and  that  his  self-control  is  sufficient 
to  all  needs,  he  must  be  warned  against  the 
deeps  beneath,  not  by  the  sight  of  some  human 
derelict,  but  by  the  careful  teachings  of  sci- 
ence and  experience  which  show  just  how  the 
senses  are  dulled.  The  trap  must  be  uncov- 
ered. 

Hence  the  intent  of  this  lesson  is  to  cor- 
rect some  of  those  ancient  fallacies  without 
which  alcohol  as  a  beverage  would  long  since 
have  lost  its  hold  on  mankind.  Appeal  to  the 
reason  of  the  pupils ;  one  by  one,  knock  out 
the  props  which  have  bolstered  up  the  prac- 
tice of  drinking  until  each  child  sees  clearly, 


first,  that  in  many  cases  the  senses  are  unreli- 
able, particularly  so  in  regard  to  drinking, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  using  alcohol- 
ic drinks ;  and,  second,  that  there  is  grave 
danger  in  such  vise. 

i.     untrustworthiness     of     the     senses 
(introduction) 

We  often  say  that  seeing  is  believing, 
meaning,  of  course,,  that  the  evidence  of  our 
senses  is  entirely  reliable.  Yet  a  moment's 
thought  proves  that  the  contrary  is  true.  The 
magician's  tricks  which  easily  deceive  both 
eye  and  ear,  the  sense  of  movement  in  one's 
standing  train  when  another  passes,  the  illu- 
sion of  comparative  nearness  when  the  moon 
is  at  the  horizon,  the  entire  comfort  felt  by 
persons  perishing  from  cold,  and  the  feeling 
of  fictitious  strength  often  present  in  those 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  or  similar 
drugs  are  familiar  illustrations  of  sense  de- 
ception. As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  the  eye 
nor  any  sense  singly  reports  truly,  even  three 
or  four  may  be  deceived,  and  the  truth  can 
be  obtained  only  by  submitting  the  reports  of 
the  senses  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of 
one's  self  and  often,  also,  to  the  experimental 
wisdom  of  many.  The  last  is  particularly 
true  of  sensations  following  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics like  tobacco,  alcohol  and  opium,  the 
very  nature  of  which  is  to  deceive. 

II.     where    untrustworthy    senses    may 

LEAD    TO    DANGER 

1.  Many  persons  think  that  alcoholic 
drinks  are  pleasant  and  harmless  beverages 
because  made  from  wholesome .  fruits  and 
graifis.  Beers  and  wines  (and  similar  drinks) 
are  produced  by  a  process  of  decay  (fermen- 
tation) during  which  the  yeast  plants  (which 
have  entered  accidentally  or  have  been  added 
purposely)  change  the  sugar  contained  in  the 
juices  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
latter  passes  off  in  the  air  but  the  alcohol  re- 
mains and  is  the  harmful  ingredient  of  all 
such  drinks. 

2.  Many  persons  think  that  beers  and 
wines  are  highly  nourishing  food-drinks. 
Such  drinks  cannot  be  considered  as  foods  be- 
cause in  the  fermentation  the  nourishing  parts 
have  been  changed  and  nearly  all  destroyed; 
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the  tiny  amount  that  remains  is  mixed  with 
the  poisonous  alcohol  and  so  is  as  unfit  for 
food. 

3.  Many  persons  think  alcohol  is  a  stim- 
ulant. When  the  real  nature  of  alcohol  is 
known  it  is  not  strange  that  it  "fools"  the 
user.  It  almost  immediately  affects  the  brain 
and  nerves.  Dr.  Connolly  tells  us  (Sept. 
Journal)  that  the  brain  may  be  compared 
to  the  engine  of  an  automobile  fitted  with 
powerful  brakes.  Suppose  the  car  going 
carefully  down  an  incline.  If  it  begins  to 
speed  up  it  may  be  because  the  engine  is 
made  to  work  more  powerfully  (stimulation) 
or,  because  the  brakes  are  raised.  The  on- 
looker cannot  tell  which  it  is.  When  one  has 
taken  alcohol  he  seems  at  first  to  be  more 
active  and  it  appears  as  though  his  heart  and 
brain,  his  body,  are  working  more  powerfully 
(stimulation),  but  many  experiments  have 
proved  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Really,  the 
brain  and  nerves  are  partially  paralyzed,  i.  e., 
the  brakes  are  off,  and  the  exact  and  necessary 
control  of  heart  and  blood  vessels,  of  mus- 
cles and  of  acts  is  for  the  time  partly  lost. 
The  person  may  feel  better  for  the  moment 
but  it  is  because  his  sense  of  weariness  or 
sickness  is  benumbed ;  as  soon  as  this  passes 
off  he  feels  worse  than  before.  Almost  every 
great  scientist  now  agrees  with  Schmiedeberg, 
Kraepelin,  Bunge  and  others,  that  alcohol  is 
not  a  stimulant  but  a  narcotic.  The  body  en- 
gine does  not  work  more  powerfully ;  the  con- 
trolling brakes  are  raised. 

4.  The  drinker  thinks  that  in  cold 
weather,  alcohol  warms  one.  Alcohol  really 
reduces  body  heat  and  its  power  of  resistance 
to  severe  cold.  Quote  the  story  of  several 
travellers  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
who  lay  down  to  sleep  exposed  to  very  great 
cold.  Several  took  a  large  amount  of  alcohol 
and  it  made  them  feel  warm  and  comfortable. 
Others  took  a  little  alcohol  and  a  few  took 
none  at  all,  going  to  sleep  feeling  chilly.  In 
the  morning  those  who  took  much  alcohol 
were  frozen  to  death ;  those  who  took  a  little 
were  frost  bitten ;  but  those  who  took  no  alco- 
hol suffered  no  serious  results  at  all. 

By  partially  paralyzing  the  nerves  control- 
ling the  blood  vessels  in  the  surface  more 
blood  goes  there  and  the  hot  blood  in  the  skin 
makes  one  feel  warmer ;  but  much  of  the  heat 
instead  of  being  kept  deep  in  the  body  in  the 
vital  organs,  passes  off  and  is  lost.  The  trav- 
ellers who  took  no  alcohol  felt  chilly,  but  they 
kept  these  organs  warm  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  comfortable  skins  and  came  out  all' 
right.  Those  who  drank  felt  warm  but  were 
really  perishing  with  cold.  They  warmed  the 
surface  of  the  body  at  the  expense  of  the  heart 


and  lungs  {Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  High 
Schools,  New  Century  Series). 

5.  The  drinker  thinks  alcohol  makes  him 
more  agreeable  and  witty.  Even  a  little  al- 
cohol "goes  to  the  head''  affecting  the 
user's  judgment  and  control ;  it  loosens  his 
tongue  and  he  is  apt  to  say  silly,  foolish  and 
even  vulgar  things  and  to  give  away  his  own 
and  other's  secrets.  Everyone  present  who  is 
not  also  intoxicated  is  ill  at  ease  or  disgusted. 

6.  The  drinker  thinks  alcohol  gives  him 
strength  and  endurance.  Quote,  e.  g.,  the 
statement  made  to  Prof.  Helenius  regarding 
a  year's  work  done  in  a  certain  brick  yard  in 
which  the  average  number  of  bricks  made  by 
the  beer  drinkers  was  760,269,  while  that  of 
the  abstainers  was  795,400  or  4.6  per  cent, 
more.  We  are  told  that  really  the  difference 
was  greater,  for  the  gangs  being  mixed,  the 
abstainers  were  often  hindered  by  the  drink- 
ing of  some  of  the  gang  and  when  the  order 
is  thus  broken  the  work  cannot  go  on.  Ergo- 
graph  experiments  by  Dr.  Schnyder  showed 
a  loss  of  8  per  cent,  in  muscle  working  abil- 
ity and  experience  of  Surgeon  Parkes,  of  the 
relief  column  to  Ladysmith  and  many  others 
with  large  bodies  of  men  have  proved  that 
alcohol  impairs  endurance  as  well  as  strength. 

Frederick  Taylor  of  industrial  efficiency 
fame,  in  speaking  of  tests  made  with  yard 
laborers,  tells  how  140  men  came  to  be  able 
to  handle  the  ore  formerly  requiring  from 
400  to  600  men  and  at  half  the  price  per  ton. 
Of  these  he  says  only  two  were  reported  to 
be  drinking  men,  "The  fact  being  that  a 
steady  drinker  would  find  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  keep  the  pace  which  was  set." 

7.  The  drinker  thinks  tliat  alcohol  makes 
him  more  quick  and  precise.  Quote  the  story 
of  Swedish  marksmanship  on  page  46. 

8.  The  drinker  thinks  alcohol  helps  him 
to  do  more  and  better  mental  tvork.  Quote 
Prof.  Vogt's  experiments  with  memorizing 
which  proved  that  the  alcohol  in  from  one- 
half  to  three  glasses  of  beer,  caused  him  on 
the  average  to  need  18  per  cent,  longer  time 
to  learn  the  lines  than  was  required  on  the 
abstaining  days.  Kraepelin,  Smith,  Mayer, 
and  others  have  proved  that  all  sorts  of  men- 
tal work  are  delayed  or  rendered  more  inaccu- 
rate by  alcohol. 

9.  The  drinker  thinks  that  alcohol  does 
not  harm  him  physically.  Horsley  says  there 
is  no  proof  that  there  is  any  dose  of  alcohol 
so  small  that  it  can  be  taken  regularly 
without  affecting  the  drinker  injuriously ; 
that  when  men  do  use  alcohol  habitually  with- 
out apparent  harm  it  simply  means  that  they 
happen  to  be  so  stable  in  health  that  they  can 
withstand  the  poisonous  effects  which  would 
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prove  disastrous  to  more  sensitively  organized 
persons ;  and  even  this  apparent  toleration  of 
alcohol  is  nearly  always  a  deception  for  when 
illness  comes  to  such  men,  their  tissues  show 
undue  tendency  to  inflammation  and  germs 
create  undue  havoc  in  spite  of  the  naturally 
strong  body.  The  records  of  all  insurance  com- 
panies which  keep  the  lives  of  drinkers  and 
abstainers  separately  show  that  on  the  average 
even  very  moderate  drinking  shortens  life 
considerably.    See  also  p.  44. 

10.  The  drinker  thinks  he  is  free  to  stop 
drinking  whenever  he  chooses.  Of  all  the  de- 
lusions which  have  deceived  drinkers  since 
the  beginning,  none  has  been  more  persistent 
or  done  greater  harm  than  this.  Almost 
everyone  knows  that  the  use  of  any  form  of 
the  narcotic,  opium,  is  said  to  stop  pain  and 
give  great  pleasure.  Yet  so  widely  is  it 
known  that  if  one  uses  opium  even  for  .i 
short  time  it  will  so  affect  his  brain  and  ner- 
vous system  that  self-control  in  this  respect 
is  quickly  destroyed  and  a  terrible  habit 
created  which  even  the  strongest  willed 
scarcely  ever  break,  that  few  dare  to  use  it, 
and  it  is  feared  even  by  the  doctors  who  give 
it  to  ease  excruciating  pain.  No  matter  how 
pleasant  and  harmless  it  seems  at  first  it  is 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Now  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  alcohol  is  also  a  narcotic 
and  though  less  powerful,  yet  has  the  same 
attributes.  At  first  it  seems  to  give  pleasure 
and  the  user  does  not  guess  that  it  is  surely 
robbing  him   of  his  self-control.      He   thinks 


his  will  power  is  greater  than  that  of  others 
and  that  those  before  him  who  were  destroyed 
M^ere  weak  or  that  it  was  accidental.  But  the 
truth  is  that  just  as  it  is  the  nature  of  opium 
always  to  break  down  will-power  and  create 
appetite,  it  is  likewise  the  nature  of  alcohol. 
A  few  may  seem  to  escape  but  often  the  drink- 
er is  bound  hand  and  foot  long  before  he 
realizes  this  danger  or  its  other  evil  effects 
on  his  body.  Some  are  more  susceptible  of 
its  effects  than  others  but  no  one  can  tell  be- 
forehand.    The  only  safety  is  in  abstinence. 

r  ESSON  SUGGESTIONS.  Before  the  study  pe- 
L"  riod  for  this  lesson  the  series  of  italicised  topics 
given  above  may  be  dictated  or  written  upon 
the  blackboard  and  the  pupils  prepare  half  of  the 
list  for  one  day  and  the  other  half  for  the  second. 
The  introduction  may  also  include  any  optical,  or 
other  illusions  which  the  class  have  studied  in 
connection  with  other  subjects  or  common  ones 
such    as    they    may    have    noticed. 

Another  Method:  The  day  previous  to  the  lesson, 
pass  to  the  various  pupils  slips  of  paper  on  which 
are  written  the  topics  italicised  such  as:  4.  The 
drinker  thinks  that  in  cold  weather  alcohol  warms 
one.  On  these,  unless  the  class  is  specially  good 
at  topical  work,  may  be  given  references  to  defi- 
nite data  or  experiments.  If  the  class  is  large, 
assign  the  more  important  topics  to  two  or  three 
pupils,  each  being  directed  to  look  up  a  certain 
phase   or   experiment. 

Before  recitation  have  the  topics  written  on 
the  blackboard.  After  the  introduction,  each  pu- 
pil recites  on  his  assigned  topic,  and  then  pass- 
ing to  the  blackboard,  erases  the  topic  and  writes 
in  its  place  the  true  statement,  as:  4.  Alcohol 
makes  the  body  more  liable  to  suffer  seriously 
from  cold.  Under  the  topic,  if  desired,  may  be 
written  briefly  the  reference  to  the  experiment  or 
authority,  the  whole  being  copied  by  the  class 
into  notebooks. 

In  either  case,  the  teaching  should  be  so  definite 
that  each  child  will  be  convinced  that  the  old 
ideas  regarding  alcohol  were  based  on  untrust- 
worthy feeling,  and  modern  science  says  alcoholic 
beveT-ages  are  not  useful  but  harmful,  so  they 
must  go. 


An   Interesting  Foreign  Contest 


NAPOLEON  once  said  that  in  the  win- 
ning of  battles  "the  firing  is  every- 
thing." Everyone  is  glad  that  those 
days  when  the  principal  business  seemed  to  be 
fighting  battles  have  largely  passed  away,  as 
we  hope,  never  to  return.  But  in  these  days  we 
have  another  sort  of  battles  to  fight  which  re- 
quires much  the  same  kind  of  energy  and 
skill. 

Imagine  if  you  can  how  strange  it  was 
then  — •  tlie  lumbering  stage-coaches  laboring 
hard  to  make  five  miles  an  hour ;  streets 
lighted  only  by  feeble  oil  lamps  and  by  the 
quaint  link-boys  with  their  fiaming  torches ; 
shoes  and  nearly  everything  else  in  common 
use  made  by  hand.  Now,  trains  rush  over 
the  track  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  electricity 
makes  night  into  day,  and  millions  of  flash- 
ing, whizzing  machines,  so  wonderful  they 
seem  almost  to  think,  print  books,  make 
cloth  and  shoes,  and  other  machines  and 
thousands  of  other  things  so  fast  we  cannot 
see  how  they  work. 


Today,  the  battle  is  not  to  take  life  but  to 
make  comfortable  and  happy  living  possible. 
Then  the  "firing"  required  the  cool  head,  the 
keen  eye,  the  exact  touch  of  trained  muscles. 
Isn't  that  exactly  what  is  needed  now  to  han- 
dle these  powerful  and  complicated  ma- 
chines skilfully  and  without  accident?  And 
every  year  the  machines  run  a  little  faster  and 
the  men  must  turn  off  a  little  more  work. 
For  instance,  the  cloth  weavers  who  used  to 
run  tAvo  looms  must  now  run  eleven  or  more, 
and  every  year  we  see  more  plainly  that  what- 
ever impairs  "firing"  must  be  avoided. 

In  the  old  days,  men  believed  that  beer  or 
ale  would  help  but  as  the  years  rolled  on,  one 
after  another  began  to  doubt  this  and  all 
sorts  of  experiments  were  made  to  learn  what 
the  effect  of  using  alcoholic  drinks  really  is. 
Among  the  rest  were  some  very  interesting 
ones  made  over  in  Sweden  in  1903. 

Lieut.  Bengt  Boy  of  the  Carlskrona  Gren- 
adiers, and  others,  wished  very  much  to  know 
exactly  what  effect  the  use  of  small  amounts 
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of  alcohol  would  have  on  firing.  So  they 
planned  a  series  of  practical  tests  in  marks- 
manship which  were  held  on  the  regular  army 
manoeuver  grounds  near  Stockholm. 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  by  six 
men,  three  privates  and  three  corporals,  all 
excellent  marksmen.  All  were  used  to  alcohol 
and  really  thought  such  drinks  could  help 
them  but  they  readily  agreed  to  use  none  dur- 
ing the  series  except  what  Lieut.  Boy  ordered 
for  them. 

There  were  three  series  of  experiments, 
each  lasting  several  days ;  the  first  and  third 
when  the  men  were  entirely  abstinent  and  the 
second,  lasting  five  days,  during  which  the 
men  took  a  small  definite  amount  of  alcohol 
daily.  Each  experiment  consisted  of  three 
kinds  of  tests  with  the  target  200  yards  away. 

First,  there  was  the  Precision  Test  of  five 


down  the  average  to  only  three  hits  in  30. 
Again  on  the  abstinent  days  the  firing  im- 
proved and  the  men  averaged  to  make  26 
hits  out  of  the  30  shots.     (See  chart  p.  52a.) 

Third,  were  the  Endurance  Tests,  two 
trials  of  200  shots  each.  Here  the  amount  of 
alcohol  used  was  the  least  of  all,  less  than  two 
glasses  of  beer  (24  grams  of  alcohol),  taken 
half  an  hour  before  the  test ;  yet  the  result 
was  the  same.  Where  the  men  without  alco- 
hol made  359.5  points,  on  the  alcohol  days, 
they  made  only  277.5  points,  nearly  a  third 
less. 

The  men  always  thought  they  were  doing 
better.  One  of  the  corporals  said  after  laying 
down  his  gun,  "Surely  a  man  can  shoot  bet- 
ter when  he  has  had  a  little  brandy;"  but  as 
we  have  seen,  the  results  prove  how  mistaken 
he  was. 


"•%   <• 
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shots,  two  while  the  men  were  lying  down, 
two  while  kneeling  and  one  while  standing. 
On  the  alcohol  days  they  took  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  wine  glass  of  brandy  (containing 
34-44  grams  of  alcohol)  from  20  to  30  min- 
utes before  the  firing  and  an  equal  amount  of 
alcohol  in  punch  on  the  evening  before. 

In  this  series  every  man  showed  less  pre- 
cision and  made  fewer  points  when  influenced 
by  alcohol. 

Second,  was  the  Quick-firing  Test  and  each 
man  fired  a  round  of  30  shots  in  30  seconds. 
On  the  first  abstinent  days  they  averaged  to 
hit  the  target  23  out  of  30  times.  But  the  al- 
cohol days  told  a  different  story.  The  wind, 
the  weather  and  the  light  were  better  than  on 
the  abstinent  days  yet  the  effect  of  so  little  al- 
cohol as  that  in  about  two  glasses  of  beer  cut 


So  Lieut.  Boy  proved  that  even  a  little  al- 
cohol greatly  impairs  the  "firing;"  and  in 
America  where  the  great  battles  for  com- 
fortable and  happy  living  are  being  fought 
out  on  the  battlefields  of  farms  and  factories 
and  railroads,  the  employers  are  discharging 
the  men  whose  "firing"  is  damaged  by  the 
drinks  they  use,  and  filling  their  places  with 
sober  workmen. 

LESSON  SUGGESTIONS.  Read  or  tell  the  story 
to  the  children  using-  the  chart  on  p.  52a  which 
may  be  reproduced  in  colored  chalk.  In  making 
the  points  lay  little  emphasis  on  the  value  of  tbe 
experiments  as  applied  to  war,  but  much  on  its 
bearing  upon  peaceful  arts  calling  for  the  cool 
head,  steady  nerves  and  rapid  and  accurate  muscu- 
lar movements.  Apply  to  definite  kinds  of  work, 
particularly  those  which  are  familiar  to  the  chil- 
dren. See  that  each  understands  how  and  why 
alcoholic  drinks,  including  the  lighter  liquors,  do 
impair  such  skilled  work  and  note,  also,  that  while 
the  men  thought  they  were  doing  better  woi-k  it 
was   really  poorer. 
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Illustrative    Hints 

THE  use  of  biography  and  striking  in- 
cidents to  emphasize  lesson  points  in 
Hygiene  and  Temperance,  and  partic- 
ularly those  relating  to  alcohol  and  cigarets 
is  of  great  value.  Many  are  to  be  found  in 
the  general  reading  and  to  clip  and  drop 
them  into  a  large  envelope  is  the  work  of  an 
instant.  Ask  the  children  to  watch  for  and 
bring  them  for  school  use.  Clippings  may  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways  besides  directly  in 
class  work,  for  example,  the  child  who  learns 
his  lesson  more  quickly  than  the  others  may 
be  given  one  connected  with  the  lesson  which 
he  is  to  read  and  report  in  class.  As  busy 
work  they  may  be  copied  for  the  sake  of  the 
information  as  well  as  for  improved  spelling 
and  punctuation,  or  may  be  reproduced  from 
memory.  Some  will  be  suitable  to  use  for  dic- 
tation or  spelling.  Another  way  is  to  ar- 
range a  little  exercise  using  two  or  more  inci- 
dents to  cover  each  point  of  the  several  sides 
of  the  cigaret  question  and  let  each  child  tell 
his  own  story,  i.  e.,  the  one  assigned  him,  the 
whole  being  given  in  proper  sequence. 


Hon.  Edward  Hyatt,  state  superintendent 
of  California,  has  this  noble  word  to  say  of  the 
retiring  governor,  James  N.  Gillett:  "Many 
a  time  and  oft  have  I  seen  him  wave  away 
the  fine  cigars  and  steadily  refuse  all  the  rich 
wines  at  gay  banquets  and  public  functions — 
because  he  thought  the  boys  ought  not  to  have 
the  example  of  the  governor  of  their  state  to 
lead  them  into  these  things  ! 

"Now,  I  don't  want  to  be  personal;  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  if  the  governor  of  the 
state  can  refrain  from  drink  and  tobacco  for 
the  sake  of  the  boys  without  loss  of  dignity  or 
prestige,  then  we  schoolmasters  have  a  mighty 
unpleasant  responsibility  on  our  souls  when 
we  don't  do  the  same.  Maybe  I'm  wrong, 
but  it  looks  that  way  now." — Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. 


Changing  the  Viewpoint. — We  must 
try  to  eradicate  the  notion  that  it  is  manly  to 
take  alcoholic  drinks.  The  idea  is  very  prev- 
alent, and  one  or  two  of  our  writers,  such  as 
Stevenson  and  Chesterton  are  helping  keep 
the  idea  afloat.  But  the  notion  that  temper- 
ance is  bad  form  or  beneath  one's  dignity 
must  be  got  rid  of. — F.  H.  Hay  ward,  Litt.  D. 


If  people  could  only  appreciate  the  advan- 
tage to  "mind,  body  and  estate"  to  which  a 
life  of  temperance  conduces,  the  ranks  of  to- 
tal abstainers,  in  which  I  have  had  the  honor 


of  serving  many  years,  would  be  enormously 
and  constantly  recruited,  and  in  consequence 
there  would  be  many  more  homes  and  happier. 
— Sir  T.  Vesey  Strong,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, 15th  November,  1910. 


Making 


Life  Worth  While 


ONE  OF  the  symptoms  indicating  that  as 
a  result  of  the  influence  of  the  hygiene 
and  temperance  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  health  culture  is  now  considered 
an  essential  of  worth-while  living  is  shown  in 
the  increasing  list  of  excellent  pamphlets, 
periodicals  and  books  intended  to  show  how 
health  and  efficiency  may  be  gained  and  kept. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Mental 
Efficiency ,'^  a  thought-provoking  book  which 
includes  several  genial  essays,  the  first  of 
which  and  the  most  valuable  to  brain  work- 
ers, is  "Mental  Efficiency,"  which  suggests  a 
course  of  practical  exercises  for  mind-stretch- 
ing. 

Another,  Making  Life  Worth  While^,  tells 
clearly  and  accurately  how  to  keep  well  and 
stimulates  desire  to  be  in  vigorous  health.  The 
author's  ability  to  pack  large  truths  in  a  few 
easily  remembered  words  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  use  of  the  terms  "sacred  minimums," 
that  is,  a  definite  amount  of  relaxation,  calis- 
thenics, and  sleep  every  twenty-four  hours 
which  on  no  account  may  be  reduced.  The 
chapter  "Nervines"  dealing  with  such  sub- 
stances as  tea,  coffee,  tobacco  and  alcohol  is 
a  fresh,  interesting  and  logical  treatment  of 
the  subject.  The  writer  shows  that  all  these 
are  substitutes  for  something  genuine  nature 
intended ;  they  are  not  safe  or  desirable  sub- 
stances for  the  purposes  to  which  they  have 
been  applied. 

If  all  our  young  men  and  women  (say  un- 
der 90)  were  to  read  and  to  heed  Dr.  Mason's 
"Moderate  Drinking  Its  Dangers  and 
Possibilities" 2  there  would  soon  be  a  remark- 
able falling  off  in  the  sickness  and  death  due 
to  that  great  preventable  disease,  alcoholism, 
for  it  shows  clearly  as  modern  science  has  re- 
vealed it,  how  so-called  moderate  drinking 
can  insidiously  undermine  health,  intellect  and 
character  until,  too  often,  the  disease  becomes 
chronic  and  disaster  ensues.  The  danger  of 
proprietary  medicines  containing  alcohol  is 
emphasized  and  a  wise  caution  is  sounded 
against  the  self-administration  of  alcoholics  in 
emergencies. 

1  Mental  Efficiency.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  119  pp. 
George  H.   Doran  Co.,  New  York.     $.75  net. 

2  IVIal<ing  Life  Wortfi  While.  By  Herbert  "Wes- 
cott  Fisher.  318  pp.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York.      $1.20  net. 

3  Moderate  Drinking,  Its  Dangers  and  Possibili- 
ties. By  Lewis  D.  Mason,  M.  D.  12  pp.  National 
Temperance   Society  and  Publication  House,   N.   Y. 
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Cigaret  Stereopticon  Slides  )  p„^  q,,^ 
Anti-Tobacco  Charts  ...  I  ^^^  ^^'® 


each 
Power  of  Tobacco  Habit  ^  .^0 

Why  tbe  Cigaret  is  Especially  Harmful  .30 

Use  of  Tobacco  .05 

Boy  and  the  Cigaret  .05 

Avoiding  a  Dangerous  Blind  Lead  (i8  pp.)        .05 

(Best  all-round  Anti-Cig.-No.  Journal.) 

April  Anti-Narcotic  Journal  $  .50  a  doz. 
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The  Temperance  Problem 
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"T  BELIEVE  that  the  prevention  of  alcoholism  which  is  aprevent- 
-^  able  disease,  the  prevention  of  individual  and  national  dete- 
rioration through  its  injurious  effects,  comes  as  much  within  the  sphere 
of  action  of  the  medical  health  officer  as  tuberculosis  or  small-pox. 
I  believe  that  any  preventable  disease  which  has  a  distinct  bearing 
on  individual  efficiency  and  national  progress,  comes  clearly  with- 
in the  duty  of  the  public  health  officer." 

—Dr.  G.  W.  Webster,  Pres.  III.  State  Board  of  Health. 
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'"^JLTHEN  one  considers  in  detail  the  relations  of  alcoholic  in- 
'  ^  dulgence  to  disease,  the  numerous  and  important  ailments 
of  which  it  is  the  direct  cause,  to  say  nothing  of  the  indirect  influence 
on  human  misery  and  degeneracy,  one  can  hardly  avoid  realizing 
that  it  stands  almost,  if  not  altogether  in  the  front  rank  of  the  enemies 
to  be  combatted  in  the  battle  for  health.  ...  If  in  this  great  for- 
ward general  movement  for  sanitary  reform  and  public-health  work 
we  ignore  the  alcohol  problem,  it  will  leave  a  great  gap  in  our  line 
Li     of  battle." — Prof.  W.  T.  Sedgwick,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology. 
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MASTERLY  r.  view  of  the  workings  of  the  Gothenburg  Sys- 
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system  has  failed.  Every  student  ot  the  temperance  question, 
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♦*  T  ASK  you  while  hope  is  still  fresh  and  enthusiasm  unchilled  to  gain  some  conception  of  the  solemnity, 
^  the  vastness,  the  unity,  the  purpose  of  life  :  to  reflect  that  you  are  bound  by  intelligible  bonds  to 
every  suffering,  sinning  man  and  woman  :  to  learn  while  the  lesson  is  comparatively  easy,  the  secret  of 
human  sympathy :  to  search  after  some  of  the  essential  relationships  of  man  to  man  :  to  interpret  a  little  of 
the  worth  of  even  trivial  labour  :  to  grow  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  the  poor  :  to  grow  considerate  to  the 
claims  of  the  weak." — Bishop  Westcott. 
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The  Use  of  Alcohol  from  the  Physician's  Standpoint^ 
By  William  F.  Boos,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

Biological  Chemist  and  Pharmacologist,  Massachusetts    General    Hospital,    Boston 


IN  considering  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
human  system  the  local  actions  of  the 
drug  must  be  carefully  differentiated 
from  those  which  it  produces  after  its  absorp- 
tion into  the  blood. 

Distilled  liquors,  the  alcoholic  content  of 
which  averages  in  whisky  43  per  cent.,  in 
brandy  39  per  cent,  in  cognac  47  per  cent., 
in  rum  40-80,  average  60  per  cent.,  produce 
an  intense  local  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach 
due  to  an  abstraction  of  water  from  the  tis- 
sues. In  the  average  healthy  person  not  ac- 
customed to  liquor,  two  or  three  ounces  of 
one  of  the  beverages  mentioned  will  cause  in- 
tense burning  in  the  oesophagus,  nausea,  and 
and  often  vomiting,  followed  possibly  by  an 
acute  catarrhal  condition  of  the  stomach. 
These  symptoms  are  all  due  to  the  local  irri- 
tant action  of  the  alcohol. 

If  the  use  of  these  concentrated  liquors  is 
continued  at  frequent  intervals,  the  tissues  will 
gradually  lose  their  sensitiveness  and  much 
larger  quantities  may  then  be  taken  without 
causing  obvious  local  reactions.  This  is  be- 
cause a  partial  destruction  of  the  more  sensi- 
tive elements  has  occurred,  the  sensitive  ele- 
ments being  replaced  by  non-sensitive  connec- 
tive or  scar  tissue.  In  time,  complete  atrophy 
of  the  gastric  glands  results,  and  we  have  the 
picture  presented  by  chronic  alcoholic  gastri- 
tis. The  action  of  concentrated  liquors  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  on  the 
gastric  glands  is  intensified  by  the  peculiar 
property  of  the  stomach  directly  to  absorb 
concentrated  solutions  of  alcohol.  Dilute  so- 
lutions of  alcohol  pass  the  stomach  unab- 
sorbed  and  produce  very  little  local  reaction ; 
the  effects  produced  by  a  long  continued  use 

*From  an  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Scientific  Temperance  Federation,  Boston. 
Dec.  12,  1911. 


of  dilute  alcoholic  beverages  are  more  apt 
to  become  apparent  in  the  organs  which  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  alcohol  or  to  eliminate  it 
from  the  system. 

After  absorption  into  the  circulation  we 
have  two  forms  of  poisoning,  the  acute  and 
the  chronic.  I  use  the  word  "poisoning"  in 
its  true  sense  since  alcohol  is  classed  pharma- 
cologically as  a  "nerve  and  muscle  poison." 
Whether  or  not  the  action  of  alcohol  after  ab- 
sorption may  at  times  be  of  use  to  counteract 
forms  of  intoxication  occurring  in  consequence 
of  disease,  and  for  which  drugs  like  mor- 
phine, atropine,  chloral,  digitalis,  etc.,  are  of- 
ten successfully  used,  can  only  be  learned  by 
a  careful  study,  from  a  pharmacological  point 
of  view,  of  the  action  of  alcohol  after  absorp- 
tion. 

Alcohol  a  Member  of  the  Chloroform 
Group 

Alcohol  is  a  member  of  the  group  of  so- 
called  narcotic  drugs,  the  other  better  known 
members  of  the  group  being  chloral,  chloro- 
form, ether  and  ethyl-bromide.  Like  the  other 
members  of  the  group,  alcohol,  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  depresses  from  the  start  successive- 
ly the  functions  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord 
and  the  medulla  oblongata.  As  in  the  case 
of  chloroform  and  ether,  alcohol  in  sufficient 
quantity  will  cause  loss  of  consciousness  and 
disappearance  of  the  reflexes,  in  fact,  a  com- 
plete narcosis  in  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  carry  out  a  major  surgical  operation. 

Impairment  of   Mental  Faculties 

Let  us  consider  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the 
various  vital  functions  more  in  detail. 

Mentally  there  is  a  loss  of  ability  to  concen- 
trate attention,  an  impairment  of  the  ability 
to   exercise   finer  judgment   and  reflection,   a 
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diminution  of  the  powers  of  apperception  or 
the  correlation  of  ideas  and  impressions.  As 
a  result,  the  soldier  becomes  more  daring  be- 
cause he  no  longer  has  a  proper  conception  of 
the  danger  he  faces  and  because  he  does  not 
reflect  upon  it.  The  speaker  is  rendered  less 
conscious  of  a  critical  audience,  and  he  loses 
his  natural  care  and  reserve  in  the  expression 
of  his  thoughts.  He  speaks  more  freely,  with 
more  apparent  enthusiasm,  but  with  less  ac- 
curacy. 

Self-judgment  suffers  serious  impairment 
from  alcohol.  Thus,  for  example,  a  person, 
who  in  his  sober  moments  knows  himself  to  be 
of  limited  knowledge  and  experience  is  sur- 
prised to  find  that  under  the  influence  of  alco- 
hol he  is  apparently  able  not  merely  to  dis- 
cuss with  ease  complex  problems  but  to  pass 
final  judgment  on  matters  of  great  social  or 
economic  importance.  When  the  effect  of  al- 
cohol has  passed,  his  embarrassment  is  all  the 
greater. 

A  person  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  is 
apt  to  think  himself  endowed  with  great  mus- 
cular strength,  and  he  will  frequently  exhaust 
himself  with  an  unusual  and  useless  display 
of  muscular  exertion  even  to  the  point  of  per- 
manent harm,  while  a  sober  person  is  careful 
to  husband  his  strength. 

A  lack  of  control  over  the  emotions  is  a  very 
characteristic  result  of  alcohol  action.  In 
consequence  of  this,  we  see  now  explosions  of 
boisterous  mirth,  now  attacks  of  deepest  sad- 
ness, both  without  apparent  cause.  While 
one  man  may  develop  an  ugly  fighting  spirit, 
another  may  make  a  great  display  of  unwar- 
ranted affection.  But  even  at  this  stage  the 
man  of  culture  retains  more  self-control  than 
his  illiterate  fellow-drinker. 

Depression  the  Dominant  Action 

All  the  phenomena  I  have  described  have 
been  attributed  to  a  stimulating  action  of  al- 
cohol ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  the  result 
of  a  pronounced  depression  of  the  mental 
functions.  This  fact  has  been  established  by 
many  experiments  which  test  the  efficiency  of 
mental  and  physical  work  after  the  ingestion 
of  alcohol.  Kraepelin  is  of  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  while  alcohol  depresses  the  sensory 
and  intellectual  functions  from  the  start,  it 
stimulates  the  motor  functions  before  it  de- 
presses them.  This  theory  of  a  primary  stim- 
ulation of  motor  functions  as  a  result  of  alco- 
hol has  been  used  by  some  in  support  of  the 
view  that  alcohol  may  at  times  act  as  a  bene- 
ficial stimulant  to  muscular  work.  But  as- 
suming that  there  is  a  slight  primary  stimula- 
tion of  this  kind,  an  assumption  which  is  open 
to  doubt,  such  stimulation  would  be  quite  neg- 


ligible in  comparison  to  the  characteristic  and 
dominating  depression  which  follows  upon  al- 
cohol. 

All  our  important  drugs  exhibit  a  variety 
of    actions;    if    in    classifying    them    we    at- 
tempted to  do  justice  to  each  and  every  one  of 
these  actions,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
have  any  system  at  all ;   for  we  should  find 
that  many  so-called  stimulants  may  at  times 
act  as  depressants,  and  vice  versa.     Take,  for 
example,  a  drug  which  has  enjoyed  consider- 
able  notoriety   of   late,    namely,    hydrocyanic 
acid.     This  drug  in  the  free  state  or  in  the 
form  of  its  potassium  salt,  which  is  popularly 
known  as  cyanide  of  potash,  is  the  most  pow- 
erful stimulant  to  respiration  which  we  know. 
When  it  is  given  in  very  small  doses,  experi- 
mentally,  to  rabbits,   the   respiration  may  be 
increased  to  more  than  ten  times  the  normal, 
both   in  number  of  respirations  and  in  total 
volume  of  respired  air.     This  stimulation  is, 
however,  of  very  short  duration,  it  is  followed 
almost  immediately  by  a  most  intense  depres- 
sion   of   the    respiratory    centre,    which    leads 
very  quickly  to  complete  stoppage  of  respira- 
tion.    It  is  this  paralysis  of  respiration  which 
acts  as  the  chief  cause  of  death  in  the  poison- 
ing with  hydrocyanic  acid  or  potassium  cyan- 
ide.    We  have  here,  then,  a  drug  which  in  the 
course  of,  say  five  minutes,  will  cause  both  the 
most     powerful     stimulation     to     respiration 
known  and  death  from  complete  paralysis  of 
respiration.      How   shall   we   classify   such   a 
drug?     As  one  of  the  most  dangerous  depres- 
sants of  the  central  nervous  system,  of  course, 
because  depression  is  the  dominant  action,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  have  the  stimulation 
without  the  consequent  intense   depression. 

And  so  in  the  case  of  alcohol;  even  if 
there  is  a  slight  primary  stimulation  of  the 
motor  apparatus,  it  is  quickly  followed  by  a 
much  greater  depression  of  the  entire  central 
nervous  system. 

The  Misinterpretation  of  Drug  Action 

The  lay  use  of  the  word  "stimulation"  is  a 
very  loose  one.  To  the  layman,  the  patient 
who  appears  better  after  taking  some  drug, 
is  "stimulated,"  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
may  show  the  results  of  a  depression  of  the 
central  nervous  system ;  thus,  for  instance, 
when  a  highly  nervous  individual  or  one  who 
is  the  victim  of  a  so-called  nervous  breakdown 
is  better  as  the  result  of  being  given  bromide 
of  potassium  to  depress  or  rest  his  over-excited 
or  over-stimulated  nervous  system,  the  layman 
will  say  that  he  has  been  given  a  "tonic"  or 
"stimulant."  It  is  this  misinterpretation  of 
the  action  of  alcohol  by  the  laity  and  even  by 
physicians   which   is  responsible   for  the  fact 
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that  in  the  popular  mind  alcohol  still  enjoys 
a  certain  reputation  as  a  stimulant.  Labora- 
tory experiments  do  not  appeal  very  much  to 
the  laity  and  therefore  all  practical  examples 
which  tend  to  disprove  this  idea  are  to  be  wel- 
comed. 

Gen.  Wolseley's  Practical  Test 

During  one  of  his  campaigns,  Gen.  Wolse- 
leyi  evolved  a  very  practical  test  of  alcohol 
as  a  stimulant  to  hard  work.  On  one  of  the 
long  marches  which  occupied  several  weeks 
for  its  completion,  he  divided  some  of  his  men 
into  three  squads  ;  the  first  squad  was  given  a 
daily  ration  of  whisky,  the  second  a  daily  ra- 
tion of  beer  and  the  third  nothing  to  drink 
except  water. 

At  first  the  whisky  squad  marched  gaily 
ahead  of  the  others.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  the  whisky  squad  was  overtaken 
by  the  beer  squad,  which  then  maintained  the 
lead  for  some  time.  But  finally  the  water 
squad,  which  was  marching  at  a  moderate, 
steady  gait,  overtook  first  the  whisky  squad, 
then  the  beer  squad,  and  reached  the  destina- 
tion long  before  its  competitors.  The  alcohol 
benumbed  the  sense  of  fatigue  in  the  two 
liquor  squads  but  hastened  exhaustion  from 
the  first. 

The  Interference  With  Circulation 

Another  action  of  alcohol  after  absorption 
is  that  of  depression  of  the  vaso-motor 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  cen- 
tre controls  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of 
the  blood  vessels ;  if  it  is  depressed  or  para- 
lyzed the  blood  vessels  lose  their  tone,  become 
flaccid,  and  allow  much  more  blood  to  enter 
them.  The  blood  vessels  of  the  face  and  neck 
are  the  first  to  lose  tone,  and,  therefore,  we 
see  as  an  early  symptom  of  alcoholic  action  a 
flushing  of  the  face  and  neck.  If  more  alcohol 
is  taken,  this  dilatation  of  superficial  blood 
vessels  becomes  more  general.  As  a  result, 
more  blood  reaches  those  nerves  of  the  skin 
which  are  sensitive  to  changes  in  temperature, 
and  a  warm  glow  is  felt  all  over  the  body. 
This  is  taken  by  the  laity  for  stimulation ;  a 
person  under  its  influence  is  apt  to  think  that 
the  alcohol  has  made  him  warmer,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  losing  much  more  heat 
from  the  body  through  radiation. 

How  serious  such  loss  of  heat  may  some- 
times be  is  well  shown  by.  another  practical 
example. 

A  company  of  travellers-  lost  their  way  on 
a  trackless  plain  one  very  cold  day  and  were 
overtaken  by  darkness.  Against  the  advice 
of  their  leader  all  but  three  drank  more  or 
less  whiskey.  These  three  were  cold  during  the 


night  but  did  not  suft'er.  The  others  drank 
more  or  less  and  suffered,  or  were  frozen  pro- 
portionally. Some  did  not  recover  for  weeks, 
some  never  recovered;  and  three  who  got 
drunk  before  going  to  sleep  were  dead  in  the 
morning.  The  loss  of  heat  from  their  bodies 
through  radiation  during  the  long  cold  night 
had  been  so  great  that  the  temperature  of  the 
body  had  fallen  below  the  point  at  which  life 
can  be  supported  and  they  slept  off  into  death. 
Death  from  acute  alcoholism,  as  I  have  seen 
it  repeatedly  in  my  medico-legal  experience, 
is  caused  by  a  general  dilatation  of  the  veins. 
The  loss  of  tone  in  the  blood  vessels  is  not 
confined  to  the  vessels  of  the  skin  but  gradual- 
ly involves  the  great  internal  veins.  The  blood 
pressure  falls  more  and  more  until  it  is  so  low 
that  the  circulation  is'~  no  longer  sufficient  to 
support  life  —  the  victim  bleeds  to  death  into 
his  own  great  veins.  A  complete  paralysis  of 
the  central  nervous  system  caused  by  the  alco- 
hol assists  materially  in  hastening  the  end. 

Why  Alcohol  Affects  the  Brain  Most 

Pauly  and  Bonne^  analyzed  the  organs  of  a 
man  who  died  in  consequence  of  acute  alco- 
holic poisoning.  They  found  the  liver  to  con- 
tain .21  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  blood  .33  per 
cent,  and  the  brain  .47  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  the  brain  contained  weight  for  weight 
more  than  twice  as  much  alcohol  as  the  liver 
and  nearly  one  half  as  much  again  as  the 
blood. 

These  figures  are  comprehensible  only  on 
the  theory  that  the  brain  cells,  having  a  special 
affinity  for  the  alcohol  molecules,  anchor 
them ;  and  recent  researches  on  certain  f  at7like 
substances  called  lipoids  have  thrown  much 
light  on  the  chemical  and  physiological  pro- 
cesses which  are  here  involved. 

The  lipoids  form  a  part  of  every  body  cell, 
but  they  are  found  in  largest  proportion  in 
the  brain  and  other  tissues  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system.  Hans  Meyer  has  shown  that 
chloroform,  ether  and  other  agents  used  in 
modern  surgery  to  produce  unconsciousness, 
do  so  by  combining  with  the  lipoids  of  the 
central  nervous  system  (reciprocal  solution). 
Alcohol  was  found  to  act  like  the  other  anaes- 
thetics. It  is  undoubtedly  the  high  content  of 
lipoids,  therefore,  which  causes  the  brain  to 
retain  so  much  alcohol  and  which  renders  ic 
especially  sensitive  to  the  depressing  and  par- 
alyzing action  of  this  drug. 

The  fact  that  a  continuous  use  of  large 
amounts  of  alcohol  is  the  commonest  cause  of 
insanity  finds  an  easy  explanation  in  the  chem- 

1.  "Internationale    IMonattschrift   zur    Beliamfung    der 

Trinksitten,"  1898,  p.  144.  _     ^ 

2.  "  Cincinnati  Medical  llepertory,"  Feb..  I81I. 

3.  Kohert:  "  Lehrbuc|f  der  Intoxicationen." 
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ical  and  anatomical  findings  recorded  above. 

Alcohol  also  destroys  the  red  blood  corpus- 
cles and  causes  a  chemical  change  in  the  red 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  The  experi- 
ments of  Takayama  on  this  point  are  very  in- 
teresting. 

The  Use  of  Alcohol  Often  a 
Therapeutic  Error 

What,  then,  are  the  therapeutic  indications 
for  the  use  of  alcohol? 

It  might  be  used  in  any  case  where  narcosis 
or  hypnosis  is  desired ;  in  other  words,  as  a 
general  depressant  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  purpose  for  which 
it  has  been  used  in  the  past  and  for  which  it 
is  still  given  to  a  certain  extent  in  medicine. 
It  was  and  is  given  as  a  general  stimulant,  es- 
pecially in  the  acute  infectious  diseases  such 
as  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scar- 
let fever,  endocarditis,  etc. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  these  diseases  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulation  is  a  serious  therapeutic  error.  Such 
application  of  alcohol  is  fortunately  falling 
more  and  more  into  disuse  among  the  better 
informed  practitioners,  and  I  think  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  one  of  the  London  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  are  in  a  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  change  of  atti- 
tude. It  was  found  that  during  and  including 
the  years  1903  to  1906  the  London  Temper- 
ance Hospital  led  all  the  other  hospitals  of 
London  in  the  percentage  of  recoveries  from 
pneumonia;  the  only  difference  in  treatment 
between  this  hospital  and  the  other  hospitals 
being  found  in  the  omission  of  alcohol  at  the 
Temperance  Hospital.^ 

Alcohol^  a  Disturber  of  Metabolism 

Alcohol  has  also  been  recommended  in  dis- 
ease because  it  is  supposed  to  have  a  high  food 
value ;  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  wasting  dis- 
eases was  thought  to  prevent  great  tissue  loss 
to  the  patient. 

It  is  true  that  alcohol  is  quickly  absorbed 
from  the  digestive  tract  and  that  a  fair 
amount,  according  to  Benedict  and  his  assist- 
ants, about  three  ounces  a  day  for  the  adult 
man,  may  be  completely  oxidized  or  burned 
in  the  system.  It  is  true  moreover,  that  the 
heat  produced  in  the  body  by  the  oxidation 
of  a  given  quantity  of  alcohol  is  greater  than 
that  produced  by  a  like  amount  of  sugar  or 
proteid  and  nearly  as  great  as  that  obtainable 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  same  amount  of  fat 
— but  its  depressing  and  poisonous  action  on 
tlie  system  more  than  balances  any  fuel  value 
it  may  have. 

1.    Fock:  "  MliQChener  Medicinische  Wochenschrift,"  1906, 
p.  2150.  ig  a 


Destruction  of  alcohol  on  the  part  of  the 
system  is  the  method  used  by  the  animal  or- 
ganism to  rid  itself  of  a  powerful  drug;  the 
fact  that  alcohol  is  burned  in  the  body  should 
not,  therefore,  be  considered  a  sign  that  the 
alcohol  is  used  for  food  purposes.  The 
human  organism  can  acquire  the  ability  to 
oxidize,  or  burn,  daily  100  grains  of  morphine 
or  cocaine,  but  this  fact  would  never  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  either  of  these  drugs  is  a  food. 

Alcohol  can  never  act  as  a  tissue  builder, 
it  is  therefore  not  a  food.  In  pneumonia  and 
other  infectious  diseases  the  increased  destruc- 
tion of  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  body 
is  of  great  moment.  The  use  of  alcohol  can- 
not influence  this  proteid  waste  except  by 
causing  still  greater  disturbance  of  a  metabol- 
ism which  is  already  seriously  affected  by  the 
disease. 

The  Open  Door  to  Disease 
It  has  been  shown  by  many  careful  experi- 
menters that  alcohol  lowers  the  resistance  of 
the  system  to  disease  and  other  forms  of  intox- 
ication, but  here  again  clinical  facts  are  more 
convincing  to  the  public.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  various  reliable  authors  that  alco- 
holism is  present  as  a  contributory  cause  in 
from  66  to  80  per  cent,  of  all  patients  in  hos- 
pitals for  consumption. 

Chronic  alcoholic  poisoning  is  a  subject  of 
such  vast  dimensions  that  it  can  merely  be 
touched  upon  in  a  paper  like  the  present. 

The  chronic  diseases  which  are  caused  by 
a  long  continued  use  of  alcohol  are  the  result 
of  changes  produced  in  the  cells  themselves 
through  the  local  irritant  action  of  alcohol. 
These  diseases  are  among  the  most  hopeless 
and  distressing  known  to  medicine ;  the  heart, 
the  liver,  the  digestive  system,  the  kidneys,  the 
blood  vessels,  the  brain;  in  fact  each  and 
every  one  of  the  organs,  the  functions  of 
which  are  most  vital  to  the  system,  is  attacked 
slowly  but  surely  and  damaged  beyond  repair. 
And  this  damage  may  occur  in  consequence  of 
a  long-continued  and  steady  consumption  of 
even  so-called  moderate  quantities  of  alcohol. 

A  Serious  Obstacle  to  Progress 
The  continued  use  of  alcohol  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  offers  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
campaign  of  popular  education  concerning  the 
true  nature  of  alcoholic  action.  Alcohol  mav 
easily  be  dispensed  with  in  medical  practice, 
there  are  many  other  drugs  which  can  be  used 
with  even  better  results  in  conditions  where 
alcohol  in  some  form  may  appear  to  be  indi- 
cated, and  these  substitutes  being  widely 
known  as  drugs  pure  and  simple  do  not  offer 
the  danger  of  a  continued  daily  consumption 
in  larger  quantities  through  ignorance  of  their 
true  nature. 
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Education  Applied  to  the  Alcohol   Problem 
By  Cora  Frances  Stoddard 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Scientific  Temperaice    Federation 


PROF.  WILLIAM  JAMES  wrote  an 
article  shortly  before  his  death,  on 
"The  Moral  Substitutes  for  War," 
showing  that  the  old  type  of  warfare  —  the 
clash  of  arms  —  is  not  necessary  to  the  sum- 
moning of  courage  and  the  toughening  of 
physical  and  moral  fibre.  The  great  battles 
for  social  welfare  today  are  indicative  of  the 
new  type  of  civilization's  warfare,  struggles 
calling  no  less  for  strength,  courage,  and  sac- 
rifice than  those  of  the  past,  but  having  for 
their  aim  not  the  destruction  of  life,  but  its 
preservation  and  enrichment,  and  its  protec- 
tion from  all  that  tends  to  pull  down  or  de- 
stroy. 

Drug  habits  are  pre-eminently  life  despoil- 
ers ;  they  contribute  to  practically  every  phase 
of  misery  that  preys  on  life;  hence,  special 
work  like  that  undertaken  by  the  Scientific 
Temperance  Federation  to  clear  away  igno- 
rance about  alcoholic  drinks  came  to  its  place 
at  the  psychological  moment. 

One  has  only  to  compare  the  public  indiffer- 
ence and  often  incredulity  shown  to  these  sci- 
entific facts  a  decade  ago,  the  comparative  in- 
activity in  using  them  educationally  even  five 
years  ago,  with  the  welcome  now  given  them, 
the  present  growing  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity of  general  education  in  the  truth  about 
"  alcohol,  to  realize  that  a  great  new  movement 
has  begun  to  take  shape,  and  in  this  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  the  Scientific  Temper- 
ance Federation  has  had  a  substantial  part. 

Educational  Forces  Enlisted 

The  policy  of  the  Federation  from  the  first 
has  been  not  to  multiply  machinery  but  to 
get  into  action  in  this  special  kind  of  work  as 
many  other  existing  educational  agencies  as 
possible,  because  the  resources,  organization 
and  influence  of  these  would  many  times  mul- 
tiply the  power  of  a  single  temperance  organ- 
ization. The  following  summary  of  the  work 
of  1911  will  show  the  fields  into  which  the 
Federation's  work  has  gone  as  a  result  of  con- 
sistently  following   this  policy. 

A  bulletin  of  scientific  facts  about  alcoholic 
drinks  was  prepared  for  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Five  million  copies 
were  printed  in  10  languages  by  the  Company 
and  distributed  to  reach  7,000,000  policy- 
holders, largely  in  industrial  classes,  in  this 
country  and  Canada.  Probably  no  single  tem- 
perance organization  could  have  done  single- 
handed,  such  a  piece  of  work.     Postage  alone 

*Prom  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Scientific  Tem- 
perance Federation. 


would  have  cost  $50,000,  and  the  influence  of 
the  bulletin,  having  behind  it  the  authority 
not  only  of  physicians  but  of  the  insurance 
company,  was  far  greater  than  would  have 
been  possible  in  any  other  way. 

For  Sunday  Schools,  special  articles  have 
been  regularly  prepared  for  widely  read  Sun- 
day School  periodicals.  Two  charts  were  fur- 
nished the  Pennsylvania  State  Sunday  School 
Association  in  its  new  educational  temperance 
campaign  in  that  state.  A  program  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly's 
Temperance  Committee  for  use  in  Presby- 
terian Sunday  Schools.  150,000  copies  were 
printed.  The  same  program  is  to  be  used  by 
the  temperance  committee  of  another  great 
denomination.  Facts  were  supplied  for  a 
Sunday  School  leaflet  published  by  the  Dis- 
ciples' National  Temperance  Committee. 

A  set  of  twelve  small  diagrams  for  class- 
room and  general  distribution  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Federation. 

A  pamphlet,  "Some  Modern  Facts  about 
Alcoholic  Drinks,"  has  been  prepared  for  the 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  wide  distribu- 
tion among  young  men.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
printed  a  first  edition  of  25,000  copies. 

Demonstration  Methods 

The  loan  exhibit  of  diagrams  has  been  used 
in  Sunday  Schools,  public  schools,  institutes, 
local,  state,  and  national  conferences  east  and 
west.  One  full  set  was  sold  for  use  in  the 
South,  another  for  Ontario.  Four  charts  were 
furnished  for  Clark  University  Educational 
Museum. 

Stereopticon  slides  have  been  sold  or  rented 
for  use  in  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Arkansas,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Kentucky,  and  Jamaica  of  the  West 
-  Indies.  Other  sets  previously  sold  are  in  use 
in  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Delaware.  The  State  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  has  purchased  a  set  of 
slides.  Six  sets  are  in  use  by  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Two 


Platform  and  Press 
hundred    and    forty    addresses    have 


been  given  by  representatives  of  the  Federa- 
tion reaching  40,000' persons  in  11  states  and 
2  provinces  of  Canada.  Ttie  secretary  was 
invited  to  address  the  meeting  arranged  by  the 
Dutch  temperance  societies  for  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  opening  of  The  Plague  Internation- 
al Congress,  but  was  unable  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation. 
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A  large  number  of  special  articles  have  bee-n  '•' 
written  by  the  secretaries  of  the  Federation. 
These    and    known    reprints    of    them    have 
reached  not  less  than  760,000  persons. 

Three  press  circulars  have  been  issued, 
each  sent  to  500  editors,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  have  asked  to  receive  it  regularly. 

Special  scientific  temperance  programs  for 
meetings  were  prepared  and  sent  to  450 
granges  in  Maine  during  the  amendment  cam- 
paign with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  State 
Master  of  the  Grange.  To  600  young  peo- 
ple's societies  were  sent  other  programs  and 
literature  suitable  for  their  temperance  meet- 
ing which  came  a  short  time  before  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  was  taken. 

During  the  year  about  6,800  communica- 
tions have  been  sent  out.  Letters  have  been 
received  from  every  state  in  the  United  States 
except  four,  from  seven  Canadian  provinces, 
and  from  thirteen  other  countries. 

The  lectures  and  written  material  of  the 
Federation  are  known  to  have  reached  8,300,- 
000  persons  in  1911. 

Of  printed  matter  prepared  by  the  Federa- 
tion 32,584,000  pages  have  been  issued  under 
various  auspices. 

In  addition  to  the  special  Avork  for  the  year, 
the  routine  work  has  gone  on  as  usual,  the  sup- 
plying of  a  great  variety  of  information 
sought  by  correspondents  of  all  classes,  the 
publication  of  the  Scientific  Temperance 
Journal,  the  monthly  preparation  of  articles 
for  the  National  Temperance  Advocate.  The 
influence  of  the  Journal  and  the  Advocate 
articles  does  not  end  with  the  readers  of  those 
periodicals.  The  exchanges  received  show 
that  this  material  has  been  very  widely  re- 
printed in  this  country,  in  Canada,  and  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  total  expense  of  the  Federation  for 
this  work  was  only  $7892.71. 

The  publication  committee  of  physicians 
authorized  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1910  has 
been  secured.  Its  present  members  are :  Dr. 
William  F.  Boos,  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital ;  Dr.  Henry  Broughton  of 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot 
of  Harvard  University  and  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital ;  Dr.  H.  S.  Mitchell,  Super- 
intendent of  Danvers  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane ;  Dr.  Frederick  Pratt,  Professor  of 
Physiology,  Wellesley  College,  Mass.  The 
committee  has  already  proved  exceedingly 
helpful  in  suggestion  and  sympathetic  in  co- 
operation. 

The  relations  of  the  National  Temperance 
'Society  with  which  the  Federation  is  affiliated, 
have  been  cordially  helpful  in  opening  oppor- 
tunities  through    the   growing    circulation   of 


tthe  Advocate,  and  other  papers  published  by 
the  society  for  diss&mination  of  the  facts,  in 
financial  aid,  and  in  the  fraternal  interest  and 
sympathy  of  the  officers  with  the  Federation's 
work. 

Future  Opportunities 

New  centers  of  interest  in  this  subject  are 
being  created  each  year.  Yet  we  are  only  on 
the  outskirts  of  this  field  of  temperance  work. 
Wider  plans  for  popular  education  in  the 
facts  about  alcohol  wait  only  for  the  financial 
resources  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  organized 
pro-alcohol  educational  work  going  on  which 
is  trying  to  hold  fast  old  ignorance  about 
alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  putting  pro-alcohol 
literature  into  the  libraries,  covering  bill- 
boards with  false  claims,  supplying  voters 
with  leaflets  and  pamphlets  containing 
garbled  or  false  statements. 

Thus  the  educational  campaign  against  al- 
cohol has  to  meet  not  only  ignorance,  long  es- 
tablished social  custom,  the  physical  influence 
of  a  deceptive  narcotic,  but  an  extremely  active 
financial  power  interested  in  maintaining  ig- 
norance upon  this  subject.  This  financial 
factor  makes  the  educational  campaign 
against  alcoholic  drinks  infinitely  more  seri- 
ous and  difficult  than  that  against  tuberculo- 
sis, typhoid,  or  the  hook-worm.  K  half  dozen 
can  not  cope  with  it.  Success  will  come  only 
by  enlisting  all  available  educational  forces. 
More  physicians  are  needed  who  will  study' 
the  facts  and  throw  the  weight  of  their  in- 
fluence in  protecting  the  people  by  knowledge 
from  this  enemy  of  public  health. 

More  business  men  are  needed  who  will 
study  the  scientific  facts  in  their  practical  re- 
lation to  efficiency  and  accidents  and  help 
their  workmen  to  a  knowledge  of  these  facts. 
More  ivorkers  are  needed  who  will  make 
themselves  "centers  of  influence"  in  spreading 
the  facts. 

More  givers  are  needed  who  Avould  see 
their  gifts  of  money  not  merely  applied  to 
an  immediate  individual  need,  but  multiplied 
into  far-reaching  influence  on  thousands  or 
even  millions  of  lives,  transforming  social 
and  national  futures. 

CORRECT    PRESCRIPTIONS 

A  little  fellow  rushed  breathlessly  into  a 
drug  store. 

"Please,  sir,  some  liniment  and  some  ce- 
ment !" 

"What?"  asked  the  puzzled  clerk.  "What's 
the  trouble?" 

"Mam  hit  pop  on  the  head  with  a  plate." — 
Exchange. 
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<-<^Ai /OULD'ST  Shape  a  noble  life,  then  cast 
VV     No  backward  glances  toward  the  past; 
And  though  somewhat  be  lost  and  gone, 
Yet  do  thou  act  as  one  new-born ; 
What  each  day  needs,  that  shalt  thou  ask, 
Each  day  will  set  its  proper  task."— Goethe. 

The  Case  of  Beer 

A  PETITION  for  the  restoration  of 
beer-selling  in  the  army  has  recently 
been  signed  by  physicians.  The  plea 
is  based  in  part  on  the  claim  that  intemper- 
ance has  increased  since  the  sale  of  beer  was 
abolished.  Merely  as  an  argument,  the  plea 
is  practically  worthless,  for  the  statistics  of 
the  Surgeon- General  show  that  during  the  last 
beer-selling  period  (1890-1900)  the  admis- 
sion rate  to  sick  report  for  alcoholism  was 
29.9  per  1000  of  army  strength.  During  the 
present  non-beer  period  the  rate  has  been  only 
26.5  per  1000. 

But  aside  from  statistics,  the  statement 
shows  how  persistent  is  the  old  idea  that  so- 
called  intemperance  is  the  measure  of  the  in- 
jury worked  by  alcohol.  In  other  words,  the 
idea  is  that  a  man  can  drink  safely  as  long 
as  he  does  not  get  drunk.  Hence,  so  runs  the 
logic  of  this  petition,  let  him  have  beer. 

Certain  scientific  facts  need  to  be  dinned 
into  public  consciousness  against  this  beer  de- 
lusion. 

It  was  beer  quantities  of  alcohol  (a  pint  of 
beer  a  day)  that  Kraepelin  and  his  co-work- 
ers found  were  enough  to  make  mental  work 
slow  and  shallow. 

It  was  beer  quantities  of  alcohol  that  other 
experimenters  found  diminished  muscle  work- 
ing ability  and  increased  fatigue. 

It  was  beer  quantities  of  alcohol  that  As- 
chaffenberg  found  decreased  by  10  per  cent, 
the  working  capacity  and  therefore  the  earn- 
ing ability  of  the  typesetters. 


It  was  beer  quantities  of  alcohol  that  im- 
paired precision,  accuracy,  and  quantity  of 
work  in  marksmanship  tests  in  the  Swedish 
army. 

It  was  beer  quantities  of  alcohol  (in  body- 
weight  equivalents)  that  Laitinen  found  re- 
duced the  resistance  of  animals  to  infectious 
diseases  and  resulted  in  poorer  vitality  of 
offspring. 

Wherever  knowledge  of  careful  experiment 
has  superseded  old-time  theory,  beer  gets 
properly  classified  as  an  alcoholic  drink  capa- 
IdIc  of  reducing  efficiency  and  increasing  dis- 
ease. 

The  fact  that  the  consequences  of  beer- 
drinking  are  usually  not  so  quickly  noticed  by 
the  untrained  observer  as  the  results  of  spirit 
using  does  not  make  it  a  safe  drink.  The  use 
of  either  beer  or  spirits  is  followed  by  certain 
physical  consequences  more  rapid  and  marked 
in  the  case  of  spirits  than  of  beer,  but  inevi- 
table in  both. 

Forestalling  Absinthe 

A  WISE  proposition  to  prevent  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  public  evil  has  been  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  recom- 
mending the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
absinthe. 

Absinthe  belongs  to  the  class  of  drinks 
known  as  liqueurs,  which  consist  of  strong 
spirit  flavored  with  essences  and  often  colored 
with  vegetable  coloring  agents.  It  is  a  yellow- 
ish-green liqueur,  the  color  in  this  instance  be- 
ing due  to  the  juice  of  spinach,  nettles  or 
parsley,  or,  in  other  words,  to  chlorophyll,  .the 
coloring  matter  of  plants.  Its  distinctive  in- 
gredient, besides  the  50  per  cent.  or.  more  of 
alcohol  which  it  contains,  is  the  poisonous 
"wormwood  oil"  which  exerts  a  peculiarly 
harmful  action  on  the  nervous  system.  Many 
French  physicians  believe  that  it  produces  a 
form  of  epilepsy  even  more  serious  than  alco- 
holic epilepsy. 

Fortunately,  absinthe  is  little  known  as 
yet  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  become 
a  matter  of  serious  concern  in  several  Euro- 
pean countries,  so  much  so  that  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  have  prohibited  its  manufacture 
and  sale,  despite  the  cry  raised  as  usual  that  it 
would  hurt  the  business  of  the  manufacturers. 
In  Switzerland,  the  constitutional  prohibitory 
amendment  was  carried  by  98,000  votes,  and 
makes  the  manufacture,  importation,  transpor- 
tation, sale,  or  possession  for  sale  an  offence 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $500, 
or  both. 

Bills  directed   toward   taxing   absinthe   out 
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of  use  in  France  where  the  consumption  has 
produced  its  most  conspicuous  effects,  have 
been  repeatedly  introduced  into  the  French 
parliament  but  so  far  without  success  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  liquor  interests.  "I 
doubt,"  said  Prof.  Dastre,  "if  a  tax  would  re- 
sult in  prohibition.  To  my  mind  there  is  but 
one  remedy:  Suppression  of  the  sale." 


The  United  States  has  evils  enough  to  com- 
bat in  the  way  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  alco- 
holic preparations  used  as  drinks  and  "medi- 
cines." While  the  struggle  with  these  goes 
on,  the  proposition  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try to  forestall  "ills  we  know  not  of"  save  by 
the  experience  of  other  nations  should  have 
the  heartiest  support. 


^ 
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The  Gains  of  the  Past  Year 
By  E.  L.  Transeau 

Recording  Secretary  of  the  Scientific  Temperance   Federation 


IN   THAT   iield   of  the   alcohol  question 
where    science    aids    the    solution,    there 
nave  been  definite  gains  the  past  year. 
These    have    consisted    of    original    inves- 
tigations ;  advancing  recognition  by  the  medi- 


The  hereditary  effects  of  alcohol  are  just 
now  receiving  unusual  attention,  due  probably 
to  an  animated  discussion  of  opposing  views 
in  recent  English  journals  rising  from  the 
reports  of  the  Elderton  research.     The  Inter- 


cal  profession  of  its  responsibility ;  the  appli-      national  Society  of  Abstaining  Physicians  has 


cation  of  scientific  findings  in  the  fields  of 
industry ;  plans  for  an  International  Institute 
for  the  study  of  the  question. 

Work   of   Kern  and   Laitinen 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  original 
investigations  published  during  1911  are 
those  of  Dr.  Kern  and  Dr.  Laitinen  on  tuber- 
culosis infection.  Dr.  Kern's  work  has  al- 
ready been  reviewed  in  the  Journal  (June, 
1911). 

His  conclusion?  tvere,  that  alcohol,  even  in 
small  doses,  lowers  the  body's  powers  of  re- 
sistance ;  that  it  increases  susceptibility  to 
general  infection  and  hastens  death  from  tu- 
berculosis ;  and  that  alcohol  exerts  an  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  the  offspring,  diminishing 
their  vitality  and  rendering  them  less  resist- 
ant to  tuberculosis. 

Professor  Laitinen's  investigations,  reported 
last  summer,  gave  very  similar  results.  Six- 
teen per  cent,  more  of  the  normal  than  of  the 
alcohol  group  of  animals  lived  to  the  end  of 
the  experiment.  The  quantities  of  alcohol 
used  were  very  small,  equivalent  to  1-6  of 
an  ounce,  or  less  than  a  teaspoonful  of  alco- 
hol a  day  for  a  p;erson  weighing  150  pounds. 

Prof.  Laitinen  secured  two  generations  of 
the  progeny  of  his  animals.  In  the  first  gen- 
eration of  offspring  the  mortality  during  the 
first  two  months  of  life  was-  50  per  cent, 
greater  in  the  alcohol  group  than  in  the  nor- 
mal group.  When  this  generation  was  in- 
fected with  tuberculosis  30  per  cent,  more  of 
the  normal  than  of  the  alcohol  progeny,  lived 
to  the  end  of  the  experiment. 


prepared  a  comprehensive  blank  which  it 
would  like  to  place  in  the  hands  of  every  phy- 
sician with  the  object  of  collecting  the  most 
extended  and  accurate  information  possible 
concerning  the  condition  and  family  history 
of  new-born  children,  in  respect  to  the  use 
of  alcohol.  Only  by  such  accurate  and  abun- 
dant information  can  some  of  the  questions 
concerning  the  hereditary  effects  upon  human 
life  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Any  physicians 
or  parents  wishing  to  aid  in  this  collection  of 
information  can  obtain  the  blanks  upon  appli- 
cation to  Dr.  A.  Holitscher,  Carlsbad,  Aus- 
tria, or  through  the  Scientific  Temperance 
Federation. 

Dr.  Alfred  Gordon  of  Philadelphia,  has  re- 
ported a  study  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon 
persons  in  whom  some  degree  of  nervous  in- 
stability already  existed.  In  all  such  cases  he 
found  marked  intolerance  of  alcohol.  Quan- 
tities as  small  as  a  teaspoonful  of  whisky  two 
or  three  times  a  day  were  found  to  aggravate 
their  condition,  and  liable  to  incite  in  them 
dangerous  impulses  and  a  condition  of  irre- 
sponsibility. Alcohol  is  an  important  factor 
in  carrying  across  the  border  those  who  are 
threatened  with  nervous  breakdown. 

Alcohol  not  a  Heart  Strengthener 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  German 
Abstaining  Physicians,  Prof.  Rosenfeld,  of 
Breslau,  reported  recent  exp,eriments  showing 
that  alcohol  taken  in  connection  with  muscu- 
lar work  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  cir- 
culation. In  lifting  a  26  pound  weight  every 
second,  during  abstinence  there  was  no  very 


In  the  second  generation,  the  young  of  the      pronounced  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the 


grandparents  that  had  received  alcohol  devel- 
oped more  slowly  than  those  descended  from 
the  normal  grandparents. 

♦From  the  annual  report  of  the  Scientific  Temper- 
ance   Federation. 


heart-beat,  and  the  return  to  the  original  rate 
required  only  about  two  minutes  at  the  close 
of  the  work.  But  after  taking  alcohol,  there 
was  a  much  more  rapid  beat  and  the  period 
required  for  recovery  was  about  six  times  as 
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long.  The  experiments  showed  that  alcohol 
is  not  a  heart  strengthener,  but  a  serious  hin- 
drance to  its  efficiency. 

One  Cause  of  Cancer 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  Cancer,  Sir  Alfred 
Pearce  Gould  has  included  alcohol  among  the 
causes  that  lead  to  the  abnormal  cell  growth 
which  precedes  cancer.  "To  some  extent"  he 
says,  "alcohol  causes  cancer  by  directly  or  in- 
directly inducing  chronic  irritation ;  but  let 
us  note  that  alcohol  is  a  protoplasmic  poison, 
that  is,  a  substance  which  directly  interferes 
with  and  mars  cell  metabolism  and  cell  life. 
The  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  incidence  of 
cancer,"  he  believes,  "is  really  important."  A 
table  specially  prepared  for  Sir  Alfred  by  Sir 
Thomas  Whittaker  shows  from  a  large  number 
of  statistics  that  cancer  is  twice  as  frequent 
among  brewers  and  London  publicans  as 
among  clergymen  and  that  its  occurrence  in 
•any  trade  varies  with  the  habits  in  regard  to 
alcohol. 

Statistics  from  Bavaria  show  a  similar  great- 
er frequency  of  cancer  among  those  whose 
trades  favor  alcoholic  indulgence. 

Reports  by  various  physicians  of  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  producing  anaesthesia  for 
surgical  operations  in  alcoholic  subjects,  and 
the  unfavorable  response  such  subjects  make 
to  treatment  for  syphilis  and  hydrophobia,  af- 
ford additional  evidence  of  the  subtle  changes 
which  alcohol  makes  in  normal  bodily  pro- 
cesses. 

Physicians  Attacking  the  Problem 

There  is  no  more  encouraging  gain  to  report 
than  the  growing  recognition  among  physi- 
cians that  the  alcohol  evil  is  essentially  a  med- 
ical question,  and  that  the  extent  of  its  ravages 
puts  it  on  a  plane  with  tuberculosis  and  ty- 
phoid fever  in  the  demand  for  preventive 
treatment. 

A  marked  evidence  of  such  growing  recog- 
nition occurred  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Medical  Society,  where  Dr.  Charles 
B.  Johnson  read  a  radical  paper  on  "The 
Health  Conscience  and  the  Drink  Problem." 
The  medical  journal  reporting  the  discussion 
that  followed  said,  "It  is  certainly  a  gratify- 
ing index  of  the  change  of  opinion  concern- 
ing this  problem,  that  his  deductions  were 
practically  accepted  unquestioned  and  his  pres- 
entation received  with  an  enthusiasm  accorded 
to  no  other  article  read  at  this  meeting  of  the 
society.-" 

The  study  physicians  are  now  making  of  the 
causes  of  inebriety  are  hopeful  signs,  because 
the  causes  themselves  when  rightly  understood 
point  to   the  remedy.     A  paper  'in  this   line. 


especially  commended  by  those  who  heard  it, 
was  read  by  Dr.  George  E.  Petty,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Medical  Association  at 
Los  Angeles  last  summer. 

Dr.  Petty  believes  that  about  80  per  cent, 
of  all  persons  who  habitually  drink  alcoholic 
liquors  had  at  the  start  sound  bodies  and 
minds  and  good  habits.  They  began  with  the 
social  use,  or  from  the  belief  that  it  would 
benefit  them  in  some  way,  and  with  no  idea 
of  dissipating.  But  the  frequent  use  of  small 
quantities  creates  a  demand  for  increasing 
quantities  which  grows  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees until  considerable  amounts  are  taken 
daily. 

Regular  drinkers  who  are  born  with  a  weak, 
unstable,  or  defective  mind  or  body,  or  who  ac- 
quire such  from  disease  in  early  life.  Dr.  Pet- 
ty places  in  a  much  smaller  second  class ;  and 
in  a  third,  still  smaller  class,  he  puts  those 
who  seem  utterly  lacking  in  moral  character 
and  who,  if  discharged  from  medical  treat- 
ment would  begin  to  drink  again,  because  they 
have  no  wish  or  motive  to  do  otherwise.  It  is 
especially  in  this  small  class  that  religious 
conversion  sometimes  brings  about  marvellous 
changes. 

This  diagnosis  clearly  poins  to  social  cus- 
tom as  the  great  underlying  cause  of  alcohol- 
ism, and  therefore  the  point  at  which  educa- 
tional and  preventive  measures  must  be  aimed. 

Science  Applied  to  Business 

■  A  third  gain  in  the  progress  of  the  scientific 
solution  of  the  alcohol  question  is  the  applica- 
tion of  its  findings  in  the  fields  of  industry. 
The  ban  which  business  has  long  put  upon 
alcohol  in  this  country  is  extending  to  other 
countries.  In  a  growing  number  of  German 
workshops,  where  wheels  used  to  stop  fore- 
noon and  afternoon  for  "the  beer  pause,"  pla- 
cards are  now  posted  telling  the  facts  about 
beer  that  have  been  learned  in  the  scientific 
laboratories.  The  men  are  warned  that  alco- 
holic liquors  increase  liability  to  accident  and 
sickness,  and  decrease  working  ability.  They 
are  advised  that  far  more  real  refreshment  can 
be  obtained  from  milk,  unfermented  fruit 
juices,  tea  or  coffee,  than  from  any  kind  of 
alcoholic  beverage. 

A  pleasing  report  of  the  result  of  this  in- 
struction comes  from  the  Black  Forest  where 
a  visitor  saw  a  mason  carrying  a  crate  of 
drinks  to  his  fellow  workmen.  All  were  non- 
alcoholic except  two  bottles  of  beer.  When 
asked  why  the  men  were  not  using  more  beer, 
the  mason  replied : 

"Bier  macht  miide,"  ["Beer  makes  one 
tired."] 

{Co:itimie:l  on  page  6\.) 
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A  Story  of  Germany  for  Little  Americans 


A  FEW  years  ago,  it  began  to  be  seen  that 
many  of  the  young  men  in  Germany 
were  unfit  to  become  soldiers  and  there 
were  other  things  which  showed  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  German  people  were  not  so  healthy 
or   so   efficient  workers  as  they  ought  to  be. 

What  could  be  the  reason?  Some  of  the 
wisest  men  believed  that  this  serious  state  of 
things  was  caused  by  the  alcohol  in  the  wine 
and  beer  which  the  Germans  drink  like  water 
because  they  have  always  thought  it  harmless. 

So  the  lives  of  the  people  were  studied  and 
hundreds  of  experiments  were  carried  on  to 
see  how  much  alcohol  had  to  do  with  the  sick- 
ness and  inefficiency.  The  experiments  in  the 
universities  all  seemed  to  show  that  the  use 
of  alcohol  made  the  muscles  and  the  mind 
work  more  slowly  and  less  accurately,  and  that 
continued  use  harmed  the  body. 

One  evening  in  one  of  the  societies  in  the 
old  city  of  Heidelberg,  in  whose  university 
many  experiments  had  been  made,  all  this  was 
talked  over.  The  experiments  showed  that 
alcohol  cuts  down  a  man's  working  ability  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  workmen  drank  a  great 
deal  of  beer  and  they  didn't  think  it  made  any 
difference  with  their  work. 

So  Prof.  Aschaffenburg  said  they  must 
make  some  more  experiments,  this  time  with 
men  actually  working  at  some  kind  of  work 
that  could  be  measured  exactly  both  when  the 
men  used  alcoholic  drink  and  when  they  did 
not. 

Four  skilled  type-setters  from  a  local  print- 
ing office  said  he  might  experiment  with  them. 
If  you  have  ever  been  in  a  printing  office  you 
know  what  the  work  of  the  type-setters  is. 
They  have  a  written  article  for  a  paper  or 
book,  and  they  pick  out  of  the  case  before  them 
the  tiny  bits  of  lead  type  each  with  a  letter  or 
sign  on  one  end  and  arrange  them  to  spell  the 
words  so  that  the  article  can  be  printed.  They 
can  set  a  hundred  or  more  words  an  hour,  and 
they  get  pay  according  to  what  they  do.  The 
more  they  practice  the  faster  they  can  work. 

Before  beginning  the  experiment.  Prof.  As- 
chaffenburg asked  them  all  about  their  work 
and  how  much  beer  they  usually  drank.  They 
all  drank  a  number  of  glasses  of  beer  on 
Sunday  when  they  were  not  working  and  three 
of  them  drank  from  two  to  five  glasses  on 
other  days.     They  said  that  on  Monday  they 


generally  felt  sick  or  quite  unlike  work ;  they 
got  less  done  and  made  many  mistakes  in  set- 
ting and  when  they  put  the  type  letters  back 
in  their  places  after  the  articles  were  printed. 
But  the  men  could  not  believe  that  it  was  the 
beer  that  caused  this  Monday  sickness. 

The  experiment  was  to  begin  on  Monday 
and  Prof.  Aschaffenburg  asked  them  not  to 
drink  any  beer  for  several  days  beforehand. 
They  went  to  the  printing  office  on  Monday 
and  worked  as  usual.  About  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  professor  came  down.  He  gave 
each  man  a  printed  article  to  be  set.  First  they 
worked  fifteen  minutes  and  he  found  out  how 
fast  they  were  working  that  day.  Then  he  had 
them  set  as  fast  as  they  could  for  an  hour  and 
he  wrote  down  just  how  much  they  had  done, 
but  he  did  not  tell  them  the  result. 

The  next  day  it  was  the  same  only  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  fifteen  minutes  he  gave 
them  some  wine  which  contained  as  much  al- 
cohol as  there  is  in  two  glasses  of  beer  [about 
an  ounce]  and  again  they  worked  as  fast  as 
they  could. 

The  third  day  they  drank  no  wine  and  the 
fourth  day  they  did ;  so  there  were  two  days 
without  any  alcohol  and  two  other  days  just 
like  them  except  for  the  alcohol.  They 
thought  that  if  there  was  any  difference  they 
got  along  better  the  days  they  had  the  wine. 
But  what  did  Prof.  Aschaffenburg's  careful 
records  show?   (See  chart  p.  64a.) 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  men,  the  one  who 
usually  drank  the  least,  there  was  not  so  much 
difference  in  the  work  done  although  he  did 
not  gain  speed  as  he  should  have  gained.  The 
work  of  the  others  fell  off  considerably.  On 
the  whole,  this  small  quantity  of  alcohol  low- 
ered the  amount  of  work  they  ought  to  have 
done  nearly  one-tenth.  If  that  rate  kept  up 
every  day,  you  see  it  would  mean  that  when 
without  beer  or  wine  they  could  earn  $2.50  a 
day,  on  alcohol  days  they  would  earn  only 
$2.25,  losing  $.25.  So  Professor  Aschaffen- 
berg  proved  that  it  was  the  same  with  men 
actually  at  work  as  with  men  experimented 
on  in  the  universities,  alcoholic  drinks  lower 
working  ability.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the 
money  spent  for  the  drink,  if  a  man  is  paid 
by  the  piece,  he  can  count  on  losing  a  slice  of 
his  daily  wages  besides.  The  secret  of  the 
Monday  sickness  was  out,  too. 
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The  German  people  are  very  anxious  to  ex- 
cel in  every  line,  so  since  the  results  of  all 
these  experiments  have  been  published  thou- 
sands of  people  are  following  the  earnest  ad- 
vice of  Emperor  William  to  join  temperance 
societies  and  do  all  possible  to  abolish  the  use 
of  beer  and  other  alcoholic  drinks  which  cause 
so  much  sickness  and  lower  working  ability. 

What  Alcohol  Really  Is 

The  apparently  conflicting  effects  following  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  makes  the  question  of  the 
real  nature  of  alcohol  a  puzzling  one  and  we  be- 
lieve teachers  will  find  Dr.  Boos'  article  (p.  52) 
useful  in  clearing  up  a  number  of  points.  Pupils 
need  to  be  instructed  in  the  nature  of  alcohol  in 
order  to  understand  its  effects.  A  brief  discussion 
of  drugs  in  genei'al  will  present  an  interesting  point 
of  contact  and  help  to  explain  why  the  drug,  alco- 
hold,  has  been  so  misunderstood  anl  also  how  its 
effects    are    produced. 

I. HOW   DRUGS   ARE    CLASSIFIED 

1.  The  dominant  action  of  a  drug  decides 
its  classification. 

ir. NATURE   OF  DRUG   ALCOHOL 

1.     Form  and  content  of  alcoholic  liquors: 

(a)      Fermented,  as  beer,  wine,  cider,  etc., 

containing  from  3  1-2  to  12  per  cent,  alcohol ; 

(b)  distilled  liquors;  whisky   (43  per  cent.), 
brandy  (39  per  cent.),  rum  (40-80  per  cent.)  ; 

(c)  characteristic  elements  of  each,  ethyl  alco- 
hol. 

Its  dominant  actions  are  irritant  and  nar- 
cotic and  it  belongs  in  the  class  of  chloroform, 
ether,  chloral,  bromide,  etc. 

III. EFFECTS   OF   ALCOHOL 

1.  Intense  local  irritation  of  throat,  oeso- 
phagus and  stomach. 

2.  Depressant  effect  on  blood  vessels  and 
lowering  of  body  heat. 

3.  Lowering  of  muscular  working  ability 
except  for  very  short  periods.   (Wolseley.) 

4.  Impairment  of  all  mental  powers. 

5.  Hopeless  chronic  diseases  of  liver, 
heart,  or  brain,  etc.,  resulting  from  continued 
use  of  the  drug. 

6.  A  habit-forming  drug  the  continued  use 
of  which  is  dangerous. 

Current  Events  in  One  Field  of  Science 

I.  ALCOHOL  IN  RELATION  TO  HEALTH 

1.  Experiments  of  Kern  and  Laitinen  showing 
that  the  continued  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  even  In 
rninute  doses  greatly  increases  the  body's  suscepti- 
bility to  germ  diseases. 

2.  Investigations  of  Pr.  Gordon  showing  the 
danger  of  even  small  amounts  of  alcohol  to  those 
of  unstable  nervous  condition:  (a")  the  alcohol  ag- 
gravates their  condition;  (b)  is  liable  to  incite  dan- 
gerous impulses,  (c)  may  carry  across  the  border 
those   threatened   with  nervous  break  down 

3.  Investigations  by  Sir  Alfred  Pearce  Gould 
and  statistics  from  Bavaria  showing  that  cancer 
is  more  frequent  among  persons  following  trades 
which  encourage  heavy  drinking,  for  alcohol  in- 
duces chronic  irritation  of  the  cells  and  interferes 
with  their  life  processes. 

II.  ALCOHOL    IN    RELATION    TO    OFFSPRING 

1.  Experiments  of  Kern  and  Laitinen  showing 
that  the  continued  use  of  very  small  amounts  of 
alcohol  (a)  greatly  Increased  the  mortality  of  off- 
spring,   (b)    made   them   less  resistant  to   germ   in- 


fections,    (c)    hindered    development. 

III.      ALCOHOL   IN    RELATION   TO   INDUSTRY 

1.  Applying  laboratory  findings  to  industry  in 
Germany. 

(a)  Manufactories  abolishing  the  "beer  pause" 
and  posting  placards  telling  facts  about  beer  and 
advising  use  of  milk,  coffee,  unfermented  fruit 
juices,   etc. 

(b)  Sickness  insurance  companies  investigating 
illness  due  to  beer  and  educating  working  classes 
against  its  use. 

(c)  Efforts  to  increase  the  high  efficiency  of  the 
army  and  navy  revealing  the  fact  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  all  serious  offences  against  military  dis- 
cipline are  caused  by  "clouding  the  mind"  with  al- 
cohol. The  Emperor  and  high  officers  urging  men 
in  both  arms  of  service  to  join  abstinence  societies. 

LESSON  SUGGESTIONS.  The  preceding  topics, 
the  supplementary  material  of  which  may  be 
found  on  page  59,  may  be  used;  as  a  scheme  for 
a  high  school  lesson  ;  or  the  separate  facts  may  be 
used  to  supplement  the  text-book  instruction;  or 
they  may  be  assigned  to  various  pupils  to  be  re- 
ported on  like  other  current  topics,  and  followed 
by  a  brief  discussion. 

J- 

The  Clinton   Health  League 

The  following  account  of  the  Health  League  of 
the  Dewitt  Clinton  High  School  (New  York  City) 
which  Mr.  R.  W.  Sharpe,  Faculty  Adviser  has  kind- 
ly furnished  us,  will,  we  believe  prove  suggestive 
to  many  teachers  who  seek  to  make  the  Hygiene 
and    Temperance   instruction  live. 

THE  Dewitt  Clinton  Health  League  was 
formed  to  encourage  young  folks  to 
take  an  interest  in  civic  problems,  at 
least  so  far  as  these  concern  their  surround- 
ings, to  back  up  the  w^ork  of  the  boards  of 
health,  and  to  aid  in  creating  public  sentiment 
in  support  of  the  proposed  Federal  Bureau 
of  Health  as  outlined  in  the  Owen  Bill  now 
before  Congress. 

The  constitution  was  based  on  an  outline 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  on  Public  Health  and  all 
members  subscribe  to  the  following : 

"I  am  a  member  of  the  Clinton  League, 
hence  I  believe  in  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  mod- 
erate eating  of  pure  foods.  I  believe  in  as- 
sisting in  every  way  possible  to  spread  the  idea 
of  public  health,  in  both  public  and  personal 
ways,  thereby  prolonging  life,  increasing  hu- 
man endeavor,  and  making  easier  the  pursuit 
of  happiness." 

The  active  membership  consists  of  about  25 
boys.  They  have  their  Commissioner  of 
Health,  Chief  Inspector,  First  and  Second 
Lieutenants,  and  Librarian.  They  are  also 
organized  into  the  following  committees,  each 
active  member  serving  on  from  two  to  four  as 
his  interest  dictates :  Executive  Committee 
and  Committees  on  Investigation,  Member- 
ship, Exhibition,  Program,  Press,  Adulterated 
Food,  Habit-Forming  Agents,  Patent  Medi- 
cines, School  Lunch,  Balanced  Menus,  Con- 
tagious Diseases,  Civics,  and  Personal  Hy- 
giene. Evidently  most  of  these  committees 
'irc  essentially  working  committees,  and  the 
reports  of  progress  in  their  work  make  up  the 
programs  of  the  League  meetings,  held  once 
in  two  weeks. 
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An  exhibition  was  given  in  the  school  build- 
ing last  June,  assisted  very  materially  by  tht; 
city  charities  organization,  showing  economic 
menus,"  many  ordinary  forms  of  food  adulter- 
ations, conservation  of  vision,  tuberculosis,  pa- 
tent medicines  containing  alcohol,  and  public 
sanitation. 

Two  addresses  have  been  given  in  tlie  school 
assembly  before  all  the  boys,  one  by  Dr.  Dar- 
lington, former  Health  Commissioner  of  New 
York,  the  other  on  Tuberculosis  and  Conserva- 
tion of  Vision.  Over  1,000  boys  attended  the 
exhibit  as  well  as  most  of  the  teachers  and  a 
number  outside  the  school. 

The  League  has  been  conspicuously  success- 
ful in  creating  a  better  public  sentiment  in 
this  high  school,  especially  as  regards  the  san- 
itary condition  of  the  building  and  improve- 
ment of  the  school  lunch.  To  do  this  in  a 
school  of  nearly  3,000  boys  is  evidently  no 
small  matter.  The  economic  loss  due  to  alco- 
hol and  its  great  prevalence  in  certain  patent 
medicines  has  proved  a  very  popular  and  live 
subject. 

{Concluded  from  page  60.) 

The  sickness  insurance  societies  of  Germany 
are  becoming  great  schools  of  information  for 
the  working  classes  on  the  harmful  effects  of 
alcoholic  drinks.  When  once  their  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  drain  upon  their  treasuries 
by  alcoholic  disabilities,  they  began  to  investi- 
gate and  then  to  educate. 

In  the  German  army  and  navy  where  the 
constant  aim  is  efficiency  of  the  highest  order, 
an  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  about 
three-quarters  of  the  most  serious  offenses 
against  military  discipline  are  caused  by 
"clouding  the  mind"  with  alcohol. 

European  railroads  are  either  forbidding 
alcoholic  drinks  or  providing  greater  facilities 
for  obtaining  non-alcoholic  beverages. 

An  International  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Alcoholism 

The  center  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  al- 
cohol question  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  the  latter 
country  a  Bureau  of  Information,  directed  by 
Dr.  Hercod  has  been  rendering  valuable  ser- 
vice, and  has  been  made  international.  Re- 
cently steps  have  been  taken  for  a  further  ex- 
tension of  this  source  of  information. 

A  petition  signed  by  almost  150  scholars  in 
Germany,  Austria,  England,  France,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark  and  Switzerland  has  been 
laid  before  the  Swedish  government  asking 
that  an  international  conference  be  called  to 
consider  the  founding  of  an  International  Sci- 
entific  Institute   for  the   investigation   of  the 


alcohol  question,  to  be  located  in  Stockholm. 
The  selection  of  the  Swedish  government  to 
take  the  initiative  was  especially  fitting  be- 
cause for  a  number  of  years  it  has  made  ap- 
propriations toward  the  support  of  a  corps  of 
special  instructors  on  the  alcohol  question 
for  the  training  of  teachers  and  students.  It 
has  now  a  majority  of  total  abstainers  in  its 
lower  house.  All  this  is  especially  significant 
in  the  light  of  the  remark  made  last  year  by 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden :  "The  nation 
that  first  frees  itself  from  the  injurious  in- 
fluence of  alcohol  will  thereby  gain  an  im- 
portant advantage  over  the  others." 


Preventing  Infant  Mortality 

GRAVE  international  congresses,  state 
and  local  societies  deliberate  on  the 
serious  question  of  the  waste  of  life  in 
child  mortality  frequently  leaving  untouched 
even  in  discussion  one  of  the  great  factors  in 
producing  this  waste. 

Dr.  Herzog  of  Mainz,  in  a  recent  address 
before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Care  of  Infants,  the  Crib  Society  and  the 
Temperance  Society,  discussed  at  length  the 
relation  of  alcoholism  to  infant  mortality 
both  as  a  direct  and  indirect  cause. 

Poor  hygienic  conditions  reacting  unfavor- 
ably upon  child  life  are  often  found  in  drink- 
ing homes  and  especially  as  a  result  of  drink- 
ing by  the  worker  either  at  home  or  in  the 
saloons. 

There  must  be  faced  in  dealing  with  child 
mortality  the  probable  direct  injury  by  alco- 
hol to  the  life  cells  which  may  show  itself 
in  the  children  of  the  user.  The  attending 
physician  and  nurse  are  often  careless  in  al- 
lowing nursing  mothers  to  use  some  kind  of 
alcoholic  drink.  Further,  many  nervously 
unstable  daughters  of  drinkers  lack  both  seri- 
ous desire  as  well  as  physical  ability  to  nour- 
ish their  children  naturally.  Ignorant  mothers 
sometimes  give  alcohol  to  nursing  children  in 
the  form  of  "pacifiers"  dipped  in  beer.  All 
these  conditions  contribute  materially  to  in- 
fant mortality. 

Among  the  measures  recommended  by  Dr, 
Herzog  for  checking  this  mortality  was  edu- 
cation of  mothers  through  circulars  of  in- 
struction wh^'ch  should  include  an  explana- 
tion of  the  influence  of  alcohol ;  education  in 
training  institutions  so  that  those  upon  whom 
mothers  rely  for  assistance  and  counsel  should 
intelligently  co-operate  in  spreading  the  neces- 
sary information ;  and  legal  requirements  that 
both  parties  to  the  marriage  contract  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  evidence  of  freedom  from 
infectious  disease,  epilepsy  and  alcoholism. 
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The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 

23  Trull  Street,  Boston,  Hass. 

AFFILIATED  WITH  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY 

The  only  organization  in  the  United  States  making  a  specialty  of  collecting  and  supply= 
ing  in  popular  form  the  scientific  facts  about  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics. 

Do  You  Want  Facts  ? 

Eight  million  three  hundred  thousand  people  in  1911  had  facts  in  32,500,000  pages  of  information 
prepared  by  the  Federation  and  distributed  by  various  educational  agencies.  The  Federation  can  supply 
you  with  them. 

Do  You  Want  to  Discuss  Temperance  from  a  New  Angle  ? 

The  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  JOURNAL  will  help  you  do  it.  Published  monthly.  It  will 
cost  you  only  $.60  for  a  year  ($.70  outside  of  United  States).  Better  still,  subscribe  for  both  National 
Advocate  and  Journal  for  only  $1.25. 

Do  You  Want  a  Brand=New  Kind  of  Lecture  ? 

The  Federation  has  it.  Convincing  scientific  facts  about  alcohol,  attractively  illustrated.  Different 
from  anything  you  ever  had.     Inquire  about  lecturers,  dates  and  terms. 

Do  You  Want  to  Interest  Young  Men  ? 

The  Federation  has  a  fine  new  pamphlet,  prepared  especially  for  them:  "  Some  Modern  Facts  About 
Alcoholic  Drinks."  Prepared  for  and  published  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  luciorsed  by  well-known  physicians. 
$.05  each,  $.25  per  dozen. 

Do  You  Want  an  Exhibit  of  Facts  About  Alcohol  for  Library,  Medical  Con= 
vention,  Sunday=School  Convention  or  Institute  ? 

The  Federation  exhibit  has  interested  not  less  than  1,000,000  people  in  three  years.  It  starts  new 
centres  of  interest.     Rented  at  reasonable  rates. 

Do  You  Want  Sunday=School  Temperance  Lesson  Helps? 

The  new  set  of  lesson  diagrams  will  be  fine  for  your  class.  Set  of  twelve  different  ones  for  $.25. 
The  Journal  has  special  lesson  helps,  too. 

Do  You  Want  to  Keep  Up  With  the  Times  ? 

Education  in  the  facts  about  alcohol  is  the  great  call  of  to-day.  You  can  help  in  your  community  by 
distributing  good  literature  containing  these  facts.     Here  is  some,  all  ready : 

400  Leaflets  for  $1.00 
Package  No.  1.      50  Leaflets  of  8  Different  Kinds. 
Package  No.  2.     100  Leaflets  of  4-Different  Kinds. 

Do  You  Want  to  Help  Spread  the  Facts  ? 

Here  is  an  immediate  way  to  help.  It  will  take  only  a  moment  of  your  time.  The  Federation  de- 
sires this  year — 

20  Life  Members,  Subscription $100.00  each 

200  Sustaining  flembers.  Annual  Subscription 10.00     " 

500  Associate   Members,  Annual  Subscription 1.50     " 


The  National  Temperance  Society  Publishes  the  Foilowing  Papers  : 

The  National  Advocate  The  Water  Lily 

Established  1865  Established  1887 

,     ^  4U1     J       ..  J  ^     .u  1  •   I  A  4-page  monthly  Temperance  paper  for  boys  and 

A  16-page  monthly  devoted  to  the  general  mter-         •  1        j      ^        u       i-t  n     -n     ..  \.  j  \ 

1  K  ^T.  /  a-  girls  under  ten,  beautifully  illustrated,    10  cents  per 

ests  of  the  Temperance    reform,    $1.00   per  year.       °  1  i,     <  ,„  1       •\  a  s 

„.,„,      ^      ,  ^,  I  r.-  year;  in  clubs  of  10  or  more  (mailed  to  one  person). 

Rates  to /vz5/(?;-5  ««(/ 6/«w  on  apphcalion.  i-        .  >  c-     ;       ^-       j  jj        j.   j. 

■^^  6  cents  each  per  year.     Single  copies  oj  these  papers 

sent  on  request. 

The  Youth's  Temperance  Banner 

Established  1865  The  National  Headquarters  for  Tem- 

An  attractive  4-page  monthly  Temperance  paper  perance  Literature  and  Supplies 

for  young   people  over  ten,   25  cents  per  year;  in  Pledge  Cards,  Leaflets,  Pamphlets,  Books,  Songs- 

clubs  of  10  or  more  (mailed  to  one  person),  12  cents       teis.   Papers,  etc.,  upon  every  phase  of  the  Tern- 
each  per  year.  perance  question.      Catalogue  upon  application. 

Address  THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY 

3  EAST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE  old  days  were  great  because  the  men  who  lived  in  them  had 
mighty  qualities ;  and  we  must  make  the  new  days  great  by 
showing  these  same  qualities.  We  must  insist  upon  courage  and 
resolution,  upon  hardihood,  tenacity  and  fertility  in  resource;  we 
must  insist  upon  the  strong,  virile  virtues,  and  we  must  insist  no  less 
upon  the  virtues  of  self-restraint,  self-mastery,  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others;  we  must  show  our  abhorrence  of  cruelty,  brutality  and 
corruption,  in  public  and  private  life  alike. 

IF  we  come  short  in  any  of  these  qualities  we  shall  measurably 
fail;  and  it,  as  I  believe  we  surely  shall,  we  develop  these  qual- 
ities in  the  future  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  in  the  past,  then  in 
the  century  now  beginning,  we  shall  make  of  this  republic,  the  freest 
and  most  orderly,  the  most  just,  and  most  mighty  nation  which  has 
ever  came  forth  from  the  womb  of  time. — Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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New  Century  Series 


-OF- 


Anatomy,  Physiology 
and  Hygiene 


Five  Books 


The  NEW  CENTURY  SERIES  OF  PHYSI- 
OLOGIES was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Text-Book  Committee  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  The  Series 
has  been  heartily  indorsed  by  representative  teachers 
as  well  as  by  the  Union  for  the  sys'emaiic  gradation 
of  its  subject  matter;  for  its  adaptability  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  pupils  in  all  the  grades  from  the  pri- 
mary to  and  including  the  first  years  of  the  high 
school;  and  for  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  treat- 
ment in  regard  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics  on  the  human  system. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular, 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York        Cincinnati         Chicago         Boston 
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Physicians 


Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body 

By  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  F.  R.  C.  S.,   Hon.   M.  D.,  Etc., 
and  Mary  Sturge,  M.  D. 

How  does  alcohol  affect  the  body  processes,  or- 
gans, and  intellectual  work;  cause  crime  and  in- 
sanity; lower  the  power  of  the  body  to  resist 
diseases;  injure  the  child  and  imperil  the  race, 
etc.?  These  questions  answered  simply  but  scien- 
tifically and  interestingly,  370  pp.;  16  beautiful 
plates;   21  diagrams. 

World  Book  of  Temperance 

By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts. 

Contains  notes  and  illustrations  for  Sunday  School 
lessons  for  six  years.  Scientific,  economic,  social 
and  scriptural  facts  make  it  especially  valuable 
for   ministers   and   teachers. 

Price  postpaid   $.85 
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Scientific  Temperance  Journal 

World  Book  of  Temperance . 
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Cbe  Breakdown  of  tbe 
Qotbenburg  System 

By  ERNEST  GORDON 

Ten  Chapters  and  an  Appendix. 
Large  12mo.       155  Pages. 

Paper  Cover,  35  Cts.   Cloth  Bound,  75  Cts. 
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MAS'I  ERLY  review  of  the  workings  of  the  Gothenburg  Sys-, 
itm  for  re  ulati  g  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  f  ou.  ac- 
tual experie  ces,  show  ng  coi  clus  vely  that  in  pracuce  t  e 
system  has  failed.  Every  student  of  th.  tempcianceqiiesti  n, 
from  whatever  standpoint,  should  read  this  careful  y  pre- 
pared wcirk  of  Mr  Gordon's  as  the  Gothenburg  System  is 
often  held  up  as  an  idea  .  T  he  National  Temperance  So- 
ciety has  secured  all  rights  of  publication.  ; 

Sent  postpaid,  cloth  binding,  75  cts.;  heavy  pamphlet  binding,  35  cts.  per  copy. 
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A  NEWMfcTHOD-Travclling  Loan  Exhibit  of  Graphic  Charts 


Exhibit  consists  of  25  Colored  Charts  (framed  or 
not  as  desired,  size  22x28)  Illustrating  statistically 
the  Relation  of  Alcohol  to  Crime,  Heredity,  Mental 
and  Muscular  Ability,  to  Tuberculosis  and  other  in- 
fectious  Diseases,    Longevity,  etc.     No  objectionable 


details.  Based  on  most  reliable  scientific  experi- 
ments. Excellent  for  No-License  Campaigns  and 
for  General  Expositions,  Teachers'  Institutes,  Char- 
itable Organizations,  C.  E.  Conventions,  S.  S.  As- 
sociations, Temperance   Lectures,  etc. 


Send   for   Full    Information   as  to   Expense    and     Plan    for    Use. 


WHAT    YOU   HAVE 
ASKING  FOR     .     . 


BEEN 


NEW  CHART  SERIES    ^ 

Inexpensive  reproduction  of  the  large  charts.     Use  them  in  Day  and  Sunday  Schools.     Set  people  thinking  by 
displaying  them  in  Shop  Windows,  Manufactories,  Stores,  on  Bill  Boards,  etc.     Fourteen  published,  others  coming. 

No.  1  — "  Comparative  Sickness  of  Drinkers  and  Abstainers  " 

2  — "  Employers  Who  Prefer  Non=Alcoholized  Workmen  " 

3  — "  Tuberculosis  and  Nervous  Diseases  in  the  Children  of  Drinkers  " 

4  — "  A  62=Mile  Walking  Match  Between  Abstainers  and  Moderate  Drinkers" 

5  — "  Smoking  as  a  Handicap" 

6  — "  Comparative  Progress  of  Young  Men  Smokers  and  Non=Smokers  " 

7  — "  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Memory  " 
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8  — "  Moderate  Drinking  and  the  Death  Rate  " 


Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  Brain  " 
No.  10—"  Preventable  Disease  Due  to  Alcohol  " 

No.  11 — "  Relation  of  Alcohol  to  Accidents,  Assaults  and  Efficiency" 
No.  12—"  Effect  of  Alcohol  on  Combined  Head  and  Hand  Work— Markmanship" 
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"npHE  hope  of  a  nation  rests  in  the  education  of  the  young.  This  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for 
^  upon  the  present  generation  is  laid  the  responsibility  of  choosing  the  part  it  will  play  toward  pos- 
terity, and  thereby  of  shaping  the  character  of  future  generations.  Educate  thoroughly  by  precept  and 
teaching ;  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  instill  into  our  children  sound  knowledge  in  regard  to  alcohol  and  its  efifects, 
but  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  ever-present  need  of  checking  the  love  of  strong  drink  which  is  ruining  men, 
a  tendency  which  is  spreading  among  women,  and  is  spoiling  in  them  all  that  makes  for  truest  mother- 
hood."— Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  F.  R.  C.  P. 
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Alcoholism  and   Industrial  Accidents 
By  E.  L.  Transeau 


AN  EMPLOYEE  in  a  hospital  con- 
nected with  the  university  of  Vienna 
was  caught  in  the  machinery  and  se- 
verely injured  one  Monday  morning  while 
cleaning  his  elevator.  He  was  promptly 
cared  for  in  the  surgical  department  and  hav- 
ing a  strong  constitution  pulled  through.  In 
giving  an  accou.nt  of  the  accident  at  his  clinic, 
Prof.  Hochenegg,  the  chief  surgeon  remarked : 

"The  man  forgot  to  shut  ofE  the  engine  be- 
fore he  began  his  cleaning.  That,  of  course, 
he  would  forget  to  do  only  on  Monday.  Then 
instead  of  reaching  under  the  moving  cable 
for  his  oil-can  he  reached  over  it,  which  of 
course  he  would  do  only  on  Monday.  Such 
things  happen  most  frequently  on  Monday. 
On  this  point  medical  experience  is  in  har- 
mony with  that  of  factory  inspectors  and  acci- 
dent insurance  companies." 

This  prevalence  of  accidents  on  Mondays 
in  countries  where  Sunday  is  the  chief  drink- 
ing day,  like  France,  Germany  and  Austria, 
has  come  out  clearly  in  a  number  of  investi- 
gations. In  a  few  cases  a  larger  percentage 
of  accidents  fell  on  Tuesdays  instead  of  Mon- 
day, and  here  it  developed  that  many  of  the 
workmen  spend  Monday  in  continuing  or  re- 
covering from  the  alcoholic  indulgence  of 
Sunday  and  do  not  come  to  work  at  all  until 
Tuesday. 

The   Greater  Liability  of  the  Drinker 

Some  of  the  business  firms  questioned  in 
these  investigations  replied  that  while  intoxi- 
cation was  the  cause  of  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  industrial  accidents  the  cumulative 
effect  of  habitual  moderate  indulgence  was 
responsible  for  no  small  share.  Besides  caus- 
ing a  loss  of  acquired  skill,  alertness,  quick- 
ness, dexterity,  and  in  machine  industries  par- 
ticularly, the  necessary  manipulative  skill,  the 
regular  consumption  of  alcohol  causes  less 
ability  to  adapt  oneself  to  changed  conditions, 
less  consideration  of  the  possible  consequences 


of  an  action ;  it  reduces  the  possibility  of  fully 
concentrating  one's  thoughts  in  special  cir- 
cumstances upon  definite  proceedings  and  ne- 
cessary measures,  and  the  possibility  of  ex- 
ercising the  necessary  care  and  foresight  in 
dangerous  occupations. 

A  man  who  is  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  a  preceding  day's  or  evening's  indulgence 
is  even  more  dangerous  than  a  visibly  intoxi- 
cated man,  for  he  appears  to  be  all  right,  but 
like  the  employee  in  the  Vienna  hospital,  he 
is  in  a  condition  where  he  forgets  to  shut  off 
the  power  when  about  to  clean  machinery,  or 
reaches  over  a  running  belt  for  his  oil-can 
while  in  his  normal  mental  state  he  would 
reach  under  it. 

The  testimony  of  experience  as  to  the  un- 
desirability  of  the  alcohol  habitue  in  modern 
industry  is  further  strengthened  by  the  phy- 
siological explanations  of  his  condition.  Dr. 
Leopold  Kraus  pointed  out  in  a  lecture  given 
in  Vienna  not  long  ago  that  the  changes 
caused  by  alcohol,  which  dispose  the  drinker 
particularly  to  accidents  are :  unsteadiness  of 
the  hands,  illusions  of  sight  and  hearing,  and 
diminution  of  intelligence,  and  that  these  may 
be  the  results  of  either  the  temporary  or  con- 
tinued effects  of  alcohol. 

The  foremost  leaders  in  the  investigations 
of  the  relation  of  alcohol  to  accidents  have 
been  the  German  insurance  societies  which 
have  found  that  they  were  losing  heavily  by 
accidents  resulting  from  alcoholic  indulgence. 
The  results  of  their  investigations  are  of 
special  interest  to  employers  of  labor  in  this 
countrv  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  ex- 
tension and  enforcement  of  legislation  requir- 
ing employers  to  pay  a  compensation  to  in- 
jured workmen. 

Time  of  Recovery 

When  employers  must  pay  an  indemnity 
proportional  to  the  workman's  wages  while  he 
is  recovering   from  an  accident  it  becomes  a 
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matter  of  concern  to  them  whether  the  recov- 
ery is  quick  or  slow.  Investigations  made  in 
Germany  showed  that  of  the  cases  in  which 
recovery  from  accidents  took  more  than  twen- 
ty-eight days,  from  two  to  seven  times  as 
many,  according  to  age,  were  from  the  class 
addicted  to  alcohol. 

One  fact  which  tends  to  retard  the  recovery 
of  the  drinker  is  that  complications  are  more 
liable  to  set  in.  Delirium  tremens^  often 
occurs  after  an  injury  in  habitual  drinkers  who 
may  never  have  become  intoxicated  or  have 
had  the  suspicion  of  such  an  attack  before. 
The  very  fact,  however,  that  the  tremens 
would  not  have  ensued  but  for  the  accident, 
gives  ground  for  demanding  compensation. 

The  difficult  healing  of  wounds  in  drinking 
men  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  but  the  explanation  is  a  recent 
finding.  Examinations  of  the  blood  have  dem- 
onstrated a  deficiency  of  white  blood  corpus- 
cles in  the  drinker,  and  as  these  bodies  are  the 
active  agent  in  the  healing  of  wounds,  the 
riddle  is  solved.^ 

Who  Really  Pay 

At  first  glance  it  may  seem  that  since  the 
employer  may  protect  himself  through  in- 
surance from  sudden  considerable  losses  by 
accident,  the  greater  or  less  liability  of  his 
workmen  to  accident  is  of  little  serious  im- 
portance to  him.  But  his  cost  of  production 
is  increased  by  the  cost  of  his  insurance  pol- 
icy, and  the  rate  of  this  is  determined  by  the 
frequency  of  accidents. 

A  Paris  company  engaged  in  unlading  boats 
experienced  so  many  accidents  to  their  work- 
men that  their  insurance  rates  were  constantly 
increasing.  They  investigated  and  found  that 
many  of  the  men  were  in  the  habit  of  buying 
drink  instead  of  food  during  their  intermis- 
sion. The  company  provided  simple  lunches 
and  forbade  the  men  going  out,  and  the  acci- 
dent rate  fell  at  once. 

The  losses  entailed  by  accidents  extend  fur- 
ther than  is  often  imagined  on  first  thought. 
The  lives  and  limbs  of  other  workmen  are 
imperilled  by  the  carelessness  or  disability  of 
the  drinker. 

The  injured  man,  his  employer,  his  family, 
the  insurance  company,  and  society  in  general 
all  suffer. 

Nature  and  Extent  o?  the  Losses 

The  extent  of  such  losses  was  well  set  forth 
recently  by  a  French  writer,  Raoul  Vimard. 
He  says : 

"All  accidents  entail  a  loss  upon  society,  a 
waste  of  wealth,  the  destruction  of  productive 
energy.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to 


a  community  when  one  of  its  members  is  de- 
prived of  a  leg  or  an  arm,  for  this  individual 
can  no  longer  play  his  part  in  the  drama  of 
economics.  And  who  pays  the  indemnity? 
The  insurance  company,  certainly,  but  more 
exactly  the  patrons  of  the  company,  all  mem- 
bers of  society,  all  consumers. 

"It  is  the  consumers  who  pay  for  industrial 
accidents,  as  they  pay  customs  duties,  the  in- 
come of  patents,  taxes  upon  land  and  property. 
It  is  we,  the  consumers,  who  pay  for  indus- 
trial accidents  because  we  pay  for  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production.  And  the  workmen 
themselves  are  affected  as  well  as  their  em- 
ployers by  the  risk  of  accidents.  The  amount 
of  damages  allowed  them  will  never  be  equal 
to  the  wages  they  will  lose  as  the  result  of 
the  loss  of  a  leg  or  an  arm,  or  because  of  a 
blinded  eye  or  a  damaged  brain. 

"tience,  the  work  of  reducing  the  number 
of  accidents  should  not  be  confined  to  a  few 
persons.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  all  of  us,  in 
pity  for  the  mutilated  of  tomorrow,  and  also 
because  of  the  economic  interests  involved. 

"Among  the  different  causes  of  industrial 
accidents  the  most  important  without  doubt 
fin  France]  is  the  alcoholism  of  the  workman. 
This  cause  is  superimposed  upon  all  the 
others ;  upon  dangerous  occupations  because  it 
renders  them  more  dangerous,  upon  badly 
protected  machinery  because  it  renders  it  more 
treacherous,  upon  infractions  of  rules  and 
regulations  because  it  makes  them  less  well 
observed. 

"The  industries  seem  to  have  been  slow  in 
comprehending  how  large  a  part  of  the  insur- 
ance premiums  which  they  pay  out  with  so 
much  regret  represents  the  price  of  alcohol- 
ism, the  alcoholization  of  their  workmen  and 
employees. 

"The  facts  which  we  should  consider  are 
these : 

"Alcoholism  brings  about  some  physiologi- 
cal consequences  very  dangerous  for  the 
workingman. 

"It  soon  causes  a  characteristic  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  members  and  a  remarkable  inco- 
ordination of  movements. 

"It  attacks  the  sensory  faculties ;  it  di- 
minishes keenness  of  hearing  and  clearness  of 


vision 


It  ruins  the  mental  faculties,  it  diminishes 
power  of  attention  and  creates  a  kind  of  in- 
tellectual enfeeblement  particularly  danger- 
ous for  men  who  work  in  the  midst  of  pul- 
leys, belts  and  machine  tools  always  ready  to 
seize  a  finger  or  a  shoulder." 

iRolleston:    "Albutt's   System   of  Medicine,"    1906, 
Vol.  II,  p.   930. 

^George    Maussire,    1901. 
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With  Nansen  Across  Greenland 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  wlien  Nansen  wrote  this  boolc,  22  years  ago,  much  of  the  ex- 
perimental work  regarding  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol  had  not  been  done  and  scientists,  lack- 
ing the  data  of  exact  research  and  experimentation  since  available,  considered  alcohol  a  stimulant. 
It  is  now  known  to  be  a  narcotic  and  paralysant.  On  the  other  hand,  time  has  but  served  to  em- 
phasize his  main  contention  that  it  is  irrational  and  foolish  to  use  artificial  stimulants  which,  aside 
from  their  undoubted  injurious  effects,  can  produca  nothing  but  a  temporary  excitement  followed  by 
a  reaction. 


MY  EXPERIENCE  leads  me  to  take 
a  decided  stand  against  the  use  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics  of  all 
kinds,  from  tea  and  coffee  on  tHe  one  hand, 
to  tobacco  and  alcoholic  drinks  on  the  other. 
It  must  be  a  sound  principle  at  all  times  that 
one  should  live  in  as  natural  and  simple  a  way 
as  possible,  and  especially  must  this  be  the 
case  when  the  life  is  a  life  of  severe  exertion 
in  an  extremely  cold  climate. 

The  idea  that  one  gains  by  stimulating 
body  and  mind  by  artificial  means  betrays  in 
my  opinion,  not  only  ignorance  of  the  sim- 
plest physiological  laws,  but  also  a  want  of 
experience  or  perhaps  a  want  of  capacity  to 
learn  from  experience  or  observation.  It 
seems  indeed  quite  simple  and  obvious  that 
one  can  get  nothing  in  this  life  without  pay- 
ing for  it  in  one  way  or  another,  and  that 
artificial  stimulants,  even  if  they  had  not  the 
directly  injurious  effect  which  they  undoubt- 
edly have,  can  produce  nothing  but  a  tem- 
porary excitement  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing reaction. 

Stimulants  of  this  kind,  with  the  exception 
of  chocolate,  which  is  mild  in  its  eifects  and 
at  the  same  time  nourishing,  bring  practi- 
cally no  nutritive  substance  into  the  body,  and 
the  energy  which  one  obtains  in  anticipation 
by  their  use  at  one  moment  must  be  paid  for 
by  a  corresponding  exhaustion  at  the  next.  It 
may  no  doubt  be  advanced  that  there  are 
occasions  when  a  momentary  supply  of  energy 
is  necessary,  but  to  this  I  would  answer  that 
I  can  not  imagine  such  a  state  of  things  aris- 
ing in  a  protracted  sledge-expedition  when, 
on  the  contrary,  as  regular  and  steady  work 
as  possible  is  generally  the  main  thing  to  be 
aimed  at. 

To  many  all  this  will  .no  doubt  appear  so 
plain  and  obvious  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  me  to  touch  upon  the  subject.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  in 
recent  years  Arctic  expeditions  have  set  out 
from  home  with  large  supplies  not  only  of 
tobacco,  but  of  such  fatal  substances  as  al- 
coholic drinks.  For  the  most  characteristic 
example  of  this  tendency  one  need  only  turn 
to  the  list  of  drinkables  taken  by  the  second 
German  Polar  Expedition  on  the  two  ships 
"Germania"  and  "Hansa." 

It  is  sad  indeed  when  a  wrong  principle  of 
this  kind  leads  to  such  terrible  consequences 
as  it  did  in  the  Greely  Expedition,  the  last 


great  tragedy  in  the  history  of  Arctic  explora- 
tions. When  one  reads,  for  instance,  how  the 
plucky  Sergeant  Rice,  famished,  frozen,  and 
tired  to  death,  imagines  he  can  save  himself 
by  a  dose  of  rum,  to  which  he  has  even  added 
ammonia,  the  very  worst  thing  he  could  have 
hit  upon,  and  then  dies  shortly  afterwards  in 
the  arms  of  his  friend  Frederick,  who  is  mean- 
while stripping  himself  of  his  own  clothes 
down  to  his  very  shirt,  in  his  attempts  to  thaw 
his  comrade's  stiffening  limbs,  one  can  not  but 
be  moved  to  the  very  heart  at  the  thought  of 
so  much  energy,  courage,  and  noble  self-sac- 
rifice being  thus  uselessly  thrown  away.  The 
melancholy  debauches  which  the  men  on  this 
expedition  were  guilty  of  when  driven  to  ex- 
cess by  their  inhospitable  surroundings,  and 
the  continual  immanence  of  death  and  de- 
struction,  I   will  not  touch  upon. 

Besides  reducing  the  power  of  endurance 
and  exercising  a  directly  injurious  influence 
by  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  body  and 
weakening  the  activity  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, alcohol  destroys  energy  and  lessens  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  this  not  least  when 
men  like  those  under  Greely,  are  perishing 
of  starvation  and  exhaustion. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  when  an  experienced 
Arctic  traveler  like  Julius  Payer  writes  in  his 
book  on  the  Austrian  and   Hungarian  Polar 
Expedition  of   1872-1874,  that  a  small  daily 
allowance  of  rum  is  almost  indispensable  on 
a  sledge  expedition  of  any  length,  especially 
when  the  thermometer  is  extremely  low?     As 
if  it  were  ,not  just  in  low  temperatures  that 
spirits  are  most  injurious,   and  as  if  it  were 
not  known  that  they  cause  reduction  of  bodily 
heat  instead  of  an  increase  of  it,  as  many  peo- 
ple are  inclined  to  think,  because  such  things 
"warm  them  up"  as  they  say,  and  because  they 
feel  warm  and  comfortable  after  a  good  din- 
ner supplemented  by  plenty  of  strong  wines. 
It    is   often     supposed     that     even    though 
spirits   are   not   intended   for   daily  use,    they 
ought   to   be   taken   upon    an    expedition    for 
medicinal    purposes.      I     would    readily    ac- 
knowledge this  if  any  one  could  show  me  a 
single  case  in  which  such  a  remedy  is  neces- 
sary;   but  till  this  is  done   I   shall  maintain 
that  this  pretext  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  the 
best  course  is  to  banish  alcoholic  drinks  from 
the  list  of  necessaries  for  an  Arctic  expedi- 
tion.— From  "Across   Greenland, '^  Vol.   I.   p. 
60,   (1890). 
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The  Term  Moderate  as  Applied  to  the   Use  of  Alcoholic   Beverages 

By  L.  D.  Mason,  M.  D.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  significance  of  the  word  moderate 
or  its  synonym  temperate  applied  to 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  demands 
our  serious  consideration. 

The  popular  idea  which  is  almost  univer- 
sal, is  that  the  habitual  use  of  a  limited  or 
so-called  moderate  amount  of  alcohol  is  safe, 
is  indefinitely  under  the  control  of  the  person 
using  it  as  to  quantity  and  period,  and  will 
not  result  in  the  uncontrollable  desire  or 
mastery  of  habit.  This  delusion  has  de- 
stroyed physically,  mentally  and  morally, 
thousands  of  useful  and  well-meaning  lives 
and  has  filled  numerous  drunkards  graves. 

Not  only  have  the  words  moderate  or  tem- 
perate been  used  incorrectly  to  imply  a  con- 
dition of  safety,  but  being  extremely  elastic 
terms  they  fail  to  convey  a  precise  or  accurate 
idea  of  the  amount  of  alcohol  used. 

Because  they  are  indefinite  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  misinterpretation  and  misapplication. 
They  have  about  as  much  value  as  the  well- 
known  phrase  "as  big  as  a  piece  of  chalk"  in 
commercial  and  practical  life. 

Ask  an  ordinary  audience  how  they  would 
apply  the  terms  moderate  or  immoderate  to 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  there 
would  be  no  two  answers  alike ;  everyone 
would  have  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  amount 
and  that  opinion  would  be  governed  by  age, 
sex,  physical  condition,  individual  idiosyn- 
crasy, personal  experience,  peculiar  su.scepti- 
bility  or  marked  toleration.  This  is  the  case 
with  other  drugs.  It  is  especially  the  case 
with  alcohol.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
any  definite  quantity  or  establish  any  arbi- 
trary rule  for  all  individuals  under  all  con- 
ditions or  to  call  this  or  that  quantity  moder- 
ate without  specifying  the  amount. 

Precision  the  Physician's  Keynote 

These  widely  varying  conditions  exclude 
the  use  of  an  abstract  and  meaningless  term 
from  the  exact  sciences  where  definiteness  and 
exactness  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  fact. 

If  a  physician  were  to  state  before  a  medi- 
cal society  that  he  gave  a  moderate  dose  of 
strychnine  or  arsenic  or  any  other  mineral 
or  vegetable  poison,  he  would  be  asked  im- 
mediately to  explain  and  to  give  the  exact 
dosage.  Unfortunately,  with  regard  to  al- 
cohol, also  a  poison,  even  the  medical  pro- 
fession, although  under  the  old  practice  al- 
cohol was  used  liberally,  did  not  administer  it 
always  under  the  same  limitations  or  restric- 
tions that  pertained  to  the  use  of  other  drugs. 
Alcohol   was  prescribed  as  a  so-called  tonic 


or  stimulant  and  the  amount  and  time  of  tak- 
ing were  left  largely  to  the  patient's  discre- 
tion. All  this  was  done  under  the  delusion 
that  the  quantity  taken  was  in  conformity 
with  the  so-called  temperate  or  moderate  use 
of  alcohol  and  with  the  consoling  idea  that  if 
the  alcohol  did  not  do  any  good,  it  would  not 
do  any  harm. 

In  medical  science,  precision  is  what  is 
aimed  at ;  any  other  course  is  unsatisfactory, 
unsafe,  often  fatal.  Definite  dosage  is  the 
only  safeguard  in  dealing  with  any  poison. 

To  the  average  mind  the  word  "moderate" 
spells  safety.  The  drinker  who  believes  him- 
self moderate  is  never  within  the  zone  of 
safety.  There  is  no  amount  that  when  taken 
habitually  he  can  be  sure  will  not  be  function- 
ally detrimental  and  eventually  result  in  or- 
ganic change. 

Degenerates  Began  as  Moderates 

The  regular  or  irregular  use  of  alcohol 
even  in  so-called  limited  or  moderate  quanti- 
ties strongly  tends  in  the  large  majority  of 
instances,  to  form  habit  and  produce  its  in- 
evitable consequences.  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  cerebral  and  nervous  insta- 
bility of  a  large  part  of  the  race  due  to  bad 
heredity  or  acquired  conditions  of  environ- 
ment, etc.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  study  the 
average  family  histories  and  it  will  be  noted 
how  few  escape  the  ravages  of  alcohol  in  the 
direct  or  collateral  branches.  The  habit  also 
jeopardizes  a  normal  cerebral  condition  and 
stable  nervous  system,  and  the  "moderate" 
use  of  alcohol,  so-called,  as  a  rule  precedes 
its  excessive  or  immoderate  use.  If  by  here- 
ditary or  acquired  conditions  a  person  is  not 
normal,  a  very  little  alcohol  — •  certainly 
within  the  bounds  of  sobriety  or  so-called 
moderation  —  may  aggravate  a  delusional  in- 
sanity and  precipitate  some  form  of  criminal 
act.  Such  cases  are  not  uncommon  and  are 
more  dangerous  to  the  community  than  where 
the  person  is  a  well-known  heavy  drinker  be- 
cause the  public  is  not  prepared  for  criminal 
acts  as  in  the  case  of  a  notorious  drinker. 
Under  these  conditions  the  moderate  drinker, 
so-called,  may  become  a  menace  to  society. 
Statistics  and  clinical  histories  show  that  he  is 
the  genesis  of  the  alcoholic  degenerate  and 
with  few  exceptions  the  origin  of  the  im- 
moderate drinker.  In  an  asylum  experience 
extending  over  thirty  years,  I  have  treated 
5,000  cases  of  inebriety;  and  all  (I  cannot 
recall  an  exception)  began  their  careers  of 
degeneration  as  so-called  moderate  drinkers. 

The  question  today  of  the  physician  to  the 
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patient  is  not,  do  you  use  alcoholic  liquors 
moderately  or  immoderately,  but  do  you  drink 
at  all?    And  if  so,  how  much  and  how  often? 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  we  must  regard  the 
use  of  the  words  moderate  or  temperate  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  supposably 
small  and  safe  quantities  as  erroneous  and 
not  in  conformity  with  the  findings  of  science 
or  practical  experience. 

Therefore  every  public  teacher  or  lecturer 
on  this  subject  should  always  use  the  prefix 
"so-called"  with  the  term  moderate,  then 
qualify  the  statement  by  saying  that  this  pop-  ■ 
ular  word  is  not  a  scientific  term ;  that  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  any  quantity  is  not 
safe  and  that  the  habitual  moderate  drinker 
or  the  occasional  moderate  drinker  is  not  with- 
in the  zone  of  safety,  either  as  regards  him- 
self or  his  posterity. 

This  position  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
because  the  liquor  interests  through  their  pub- 
licity bureaus  and  in  some  instances  the  secu- 
lar press,  are  proclaiming  that  "true  tem- 
perance" consists  in  the  use  either  hab- 
itually or  occasionally  of  the  mild  alcoholic 


beverages,  beer,  wine,  etc.  They  denounce 
severely  all  who  oppose  this  theory  and  prac- 
tice total  abstinence.  How  subtle  is  their 
assertion.  They  insert  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  first.  The  splitting  and  rending  will 
mark  the  complete  entrance  of  the  wedge  and 
the  result  may  be  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  destruction  of  the  person  who  believes 
and  practices  the  pernicious  theory. 

Total  abstinence  is  the  only  true  or  safe 
position  to  take  with  regard  to  all  alcoholic 
beverages,  beer,  wine  or  the  stronger  liquors ; 
no  matter  how  low  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
or  small  the  amount  drunk.  Since,  unfortu- 
nately, the  public  has  been  taught  to  believe 
that  alcoholic  beverages  can  in  certain  quan- 
tities be  used  with  safety  and  benefit,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  who  can  intelligently  meet  this 
important  issue  of  the  hour  to  undeceive  the 
public  and  teach  the  fact,  proclaimed  by  sci- 
ence and  clinical  experience,  that  a  very  low 
percentage  of  alcoholized  blood  will  produce 
functional  and  eventually  organic  changes  and 
disease. 


The   Best  Substitute  for  Old  Age  Pensions 
By   Sir   Thomas    Oliver,    M.    A.,    D.    SC,  LL.  D.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P. 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Durham  College    of    Medicine.      Editor   of   "Dangerous  Trades," 

and  author  of  "Diseases  of  Occupations." 


IF  THERE  is  nothing  in  alcohol  to  re- 
commend it  to  persons  in  health  except 
fleeting  pleasure,  there  is  much  to  con- 
demn it  medically  and  socially.  It  so  strong- 
ly predisposes  to  plumbism  [lead-poisoning] 
that  no  person  known  to  be  addicted  to  alco- 
hol should  be  allowed  to  work  in  lead.  Years 
ago,  in  carrying  out  a  series  of  lead-feeding 
■experiments  upon  animals,  I  found  that  ani- 
mals which  received  alcohol  as  well  as  lead 
in  their  food  became  an  easier  prey  to  plumb- 
ism and  to  the  severer  types  of  it  than  those 
which  did  not  receive  alcohol  at  all. 

I  am  convinced  that  some  of  the  accidents 
which  occur  in  our  shipyards,  docks,  and  on 
wharfs  are  the  result  of  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion, not  of  immediate  intoxication  of  the 
individual,  but  that,  as  a  consequence  of  re- 
peated and  heavy  indulgence  in  alcohol,  there 
are  created  conditions  of  the  nervous  system 
which  interfere  with  personal  effectiveness, 
and  deaden  that  respect  for  the  dangers  which 
are  ever  present  where  work  is  carried  on 
under  considerable  pressure. 

When  alcohol  is  taken  into  the  stomach, 
absorption  of  it  is  at  first  rapid;  afterwards, 
as  the  individual  becomes  intoxicated,  ab- 
sorption  slackens.      Chemical    analyses   show 


that  alcohol  is  not  entirely  eliminated  from 
the  blood  until  twenty-three  hours  after  it  has 
been  taken.  A  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  day  by  day  must,  therefore,  always 
have  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  in  his 
blood,  for  every  drink  which  is  taken  goes  to 
swell  the  residual  quantity  of  alcohol  left 
from  the  preceding  day.  It  is  thus  that  the  de- 
bauch of  the  week-end  assumes  an  importance 
which  at  first  sight  we  may  not  be  disposed  to 
attach  to  it.  The  effect  of  the  Saturday  after- 
noon and  evening's  drinking  bout  is  carried 
over  to  the  Sunday  when  more  alcohol  is  con- 
sumed and  as  a  consequence  on  Monday  the 
individual  is  unable  to  return  to  work,  or  if 
he  returns  to  the  factory  or  shipyard,  his 
work  is  badly  done.  Thus  by  alcoholic  cumu- 
lation do  we  seek  to  explain  the  larger  num- 
ber of  accidents  on  Monday  than  on  any 
other  day  of  the  week,  also  some  of  the  dis- 
asters which  occur  so  shortly  after  a  ship  has 
put  to  sea 

Alcohol  hits  hard  not  only  the  health  of  the 
generation  today,  but  of  the  generations 
which  are  to  follow.  It  kills  family  life 
and  it  destroys  thrift.  There  can  be  no 
saving    in    a    workingman's    home    where    a 
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large  part  of  the  wages  goes  in  drink.  Al- 
cohol is  therefore  the  enemy  of  the  saving? 
bank.  Old-age  pensions  and  invalid  insur- 
ance may  do  much  for  the  working  classes, 
but  these  cannot  replace  the  sense  of  inde- 
pendence which  "laying  by"  creates  and  ab- 
stinence  favors. 


Encourage  the  sale  of  hot  coffee  in  the 
streets  in  the  early  morning  when  men  are 
going  to  their  work,  and  let  the  coffee  stall 
compete  with  the  public-house  and  its  "rum 
and  milk."  No  day's  work  should  ever  be 
begun  on  alcohol. — British  Journal  of  Ine- 
briety. 


Skating  on  Thin  Ice 


THERE  is  a  general  tendency  to  measure 
the  effects  of  alcohol-using  by  its  con- 
spicuous results.  The  arrests  for 
drunkenness  are  regarded  as  the  test  of  a  com- 
munity's sobriety;  yet  such  arrests  as  a  rule 
include  only  the  extreme  and  obvious  cases. 
They  do  not  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
more  subtle  effects  of  alcohol  are  undermining 
efficiency  and  reliability. 

The  mortality  rates  for  alcoholism  record 
generally  only  the  cases  of  death  too  patent  as 
alcoholism  to  be  registered  under  another 
name.  They  do  not  indicate  the  real  degree 
to  which  alcohol  is  responsible  for  disease  and 
death. 

Organic  disease  in  the  chronic  drinker  is 
too  often  popularly  regarded  as  the  first  dan- 
ger signal  to  health,  although  the  physician 
knows  that  long  before  organic  heart  or  liver 
disease,  for  instance,  shows  itself,  vital  opera- 
tions may  be  seriously  impaired. 

These  conditions  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  drinker  who  purposes  to  abandon  his 
habit  and  desires  restoration  to  health.  "If 
by  the  cure  of  chronic  alcoholism"  says 
Dr.  Franz  C.  K.  Eschle*  in  a  recent  critical 
discussion  of  this  subject,  "one  understands 
complete  restoration,  the  prospect  will  be 
clouded  from  the  start  by  the  degree  to  which 
changes  in  structure  and  function  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  chronic  poisoning." 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  dipso- 
maniac, or  periodical  drinker,  who  is  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  incurable  medically,  the 
average  heavy  drinker  cannot  flatter  himself 
that  he  can  drink  for  many  long  years  without 
bringing  upon  himself  some  serious  physical 
consequences.  Long  before  the  stage  of  de- 
monstrable change  in  the  heart,  liver,  etc.,  is 
reached,  the  working  processes  of  these  organs 
may  be  affected,  and  as  the  body  seeks  to  ad- 
just itself  the  abnormal  activities  required  for 
this  readjustment  set  free  useless  waste  pro- 
ducts, and  these  with  the  intensity  of  the 
efforts  cause  symptoms  of  disorder.  If  these 
symptoms  are  due  to  functional  derangements, 
they  may  cease  when  the  use  of  alcohol  is 
stopped  or  greatly  reduced.     But  when  as  a 

*"Fortschritte   der   Medizin,"    Sept.    1,    1910. 


result  of  the  habit,  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  actual  structure  of  any  of  the  organs, 
the  outlook  for  restoration  is  doubtful. 

A  very  small  percentage  of  chronic  drink- 
ers, Dr.  Eschle  believes,  may  be  restored  if 
taken  in  hand  not  later  than  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  age.  After  that  age,  experience  shows 
that  while  the  alcoholic  habit  may  be  stopped, 
disturbances  in  function  due  to  it  have  almost 
invariably  been  succeeded  by  some  organic 
change  that  cannot  be  entirely  overcome.  When 
this  change  has  taken  place,  even  with  strict 
abstinence  and  freedom  from  such  complica- 
tions as  pneumonia  or  apoplexy  to  which  the 
alcoholic  is  especially  liable,  the  energy  supply 
of  the  body  can  be  maintained  only  by  a  dim- 
inution of  the  amount  of  work ;  in  other 
words,  it  takes  so  much  energy  merely  to  keep 
the  body  machine  going,  that  there  is  less 
available  for  actual  work. 

From  any  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  out- 
look for  the  heavy  drinker,  certainly  after 
45  years  of  age,  is  anything  but  encouraging 
as  regards  either  health  or  efficiency.  The 
amount  of  alcohol  that  will  constitute  "heavy" 
drinking  sufficient  to  produce  these  results  of 
course  cannot  be  predicted  in  any  given  in- 
dividual, as  the  results  depend  on  natural 
vigor,  susceptibility  to  alcohol,  the  age  of 
beginning  the  alcohol  habit,  etc. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  alcoholism, 
even  before  the  appearance  of  demonstrable 
anatomic  changes,  the  first  thing  to  be  done, 
says  Dr.  Eschle,  is  the  withdrawal  of  alco- 
hol.    This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  strict 

abstinence. 

je 

Bryan  on  Pledge  Signing 

The  Hon  W.  J.  Bryan  in  the  Christian  En- 
deavor World  asks,  "Why  should  one  sign  the 
total  abstinence  pledge?"     and  then  replies: 

"Because  in  hours  of  temptation  it  is  a 
source  of  strength  to  one  to  feel  that  his  word 
is  out,  and  that  others  expect  him  to  live  up 
to  it.  The  expectation  of  friends  is  in  itself 
a  factor  to  be  considered,  and  then  the  pledge 
of  total  abstinence  helps  to  determine  the  cir- 
cle of  acquaintances.  The  total  abstainer 
makes  friends  among  total  abstainers." 
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The  Army  Without  Beer 

EARLY  in  the  winter  a  petition  was  ad- 
dressed to  Congress  asking  for  the 
restoration  of  beer-selling  at  the  army- 
posts.  It  was  signed  by  275  well-known  phy- 
sicians. With  a  long  array  of  evidence  as  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  diseases  of  vice  in 
civil  life,  it  pleaded  for  the  beer  because,  it 
was  claimed,  intemperance,  desertion,  and  ve- 
nereal diseases  had  so  increased  since  beer  was 
abolished  from  the  army  that  its  sale  should 
be  restored  as  a  preventive  of  these  demoraliz- 
ing conditions,  especially  of  the  disease. 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation  has 
made  a  careful  study*  of  the  reports  of  the 
War  Department  for  over  twenty  years,  bear- 
ing upon  these  conditions,  and  finds  that  at 
every  point  the  arguments  adduced  by  the 
petition  for  the  restoration  of  beer  fail  to 
stand  when  examined  in  the  light  of  facts. 
The  average  rate  of  admission  to  the  sick-list 
for  alcoholism  has  been  lower  in  the  non-beer 
period  than  when  beer  was  sold  at  the  army 
posts.  It  has  been  steadily  falling  since  1907 
and  is  now  at  the  lowest  point  reached  in  at 
least  the  past  30  years  with  the  exception  of 
the  Spanish  War  and  two  succeeding  years 
which  because  of  new  conditions  prevailing 
are  not  comparable. 

The  desertion  rate  has  been  steadily  de- 
creasing since  1906,  and  in  1911  was  at  the 
lowest  point  on  record  of  the  ninety  years  for 
which  statistics  are  available. 

The  venereal  disease  rate,  which  was  the 
special  argument,  urged  by  the  physicians  for 
restoring  beer,  made  its  greatest  gains  of  the 
past  twenty  years  during  the  time  that  beer 
was  still  being  sold  in  the  army.     The  pres- 

*National  Advocate,  Feb.,  1912.  Reprints  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Scientific  Temperance  Federa- 
tion, Boston,  for  2  cents  each,  10  cents  per  dozen 


ence  of  beer-selling  did  not  prevent  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  these  diseases  in  the  new  con- 
ditions following  the  Spanish  War  and  the 
result  was  a  total  increase  of  106  per  cent, 
in  the  venereal  disease  rate  during  the  beer 
period.  In  the  present  non-beer  period,  the 
rate  increased  only  19  per  cent.,  even  at  the 
highest  point,  which  was  reached  in  1905, 
seven  years  ago.  Since  1905,  the  general 
trend  of  the  rate  has  been  downward. 

The  underlying  thought  of  the  petition  is 
apparently  that  the  use  of  beer  or  the  so- 
called  moderate  indulgence  in  alcohol  is  a 
preventive  of  vicious  disease.  It  appears  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  contraction  of  this  class 
of  diseases  does  not  depend  alone  on  whisky 
drinking  in  outside  resorts.  The  danger  of 
incurring  them  lies  in  the  state  of  exhilaration 
and  weakened  self-control  which  follows  the 
use  of  even  comparatively  small  amounts  of 
alcoholic  liquors  including  beer. 

Concrete  evidence  of  this  physiological  fact 
appears  in  statistics  of  2 1 1  cases  given  by  the 
well-known  Swiss  scientist.  Dr.  A.  Forel,  in 
his  pamphlet,  "Alcohol  and  Venereal  Dis- 
ease." In  these  cases,  by  far  the  largest 
percentage  contracted  the  disease  not  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  but  of  light  exhilaration 
such  as  may  easily  follow  the  use  of  beer.  The 
record  was  as  follows : 

Entirely  abstinent  25.1   per  cent. 

Sober,  but  habitual  drinkers  6.2  per  cent. 

Intoxicated  21.8  per  cent. 

In  state  of  slight  exhilaration  46.9  per  cent. 

By  all  means  the  soldier  should  be  pro- 
tected as  far  as  possible  from  the  influence  of 
the  vicious  resorts  that  unquestionably  con- 
gregate in  the  vicinity  of  army  posts.  But  it 
does  not  yet  logically  appear  from  any  statis- 
tical or  scientific  evidence  that  the  only  way 
to  accomplish  this  is  to  place  him  in  constant 
contact  with  an  alcohol-selling;  institution. 


Signing  Sight-Drafts  on  the  Future 

EVEN  to  a  "layman"  Mr.  Pryor's  ar- 
ticle "Making  Good  as  an  Engineer" 
in  the  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engi- 
neer's Magazine  is  interesting  and  instructive, 
for  many  of  the  suggestions  ofEered  to  brake- 
men  fitting  for  engineers  apply  equally  well  to 
young  persons  preparing  for  general  positions. 
Thus,  after  discussing  the  need  of  thorough 
understanding  of  the  big  machine  and  the 
duties  of  the  second  man  in  the  cab,  he  con- 
tinues with  the  following  sound  advice: 

Beyond  the  domain  of  this  knowledge  and 
its   application,   the   fireman  must  never   lose 
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sight  of  the  fact  that  a  cool  brain  and  a 
steady  hand,  together  with  perfect  sight  and 
hearing,  determine  the  number  of  years  he  is 
eligible  to  draw  his  pay. 

The  "good  fellow"  may  be  the  "chummiest" 
person  in  the  world,  but  every  time  he  lifts  a 
glass  of  liquor  to  his  lips,  he  has  signed  a 
sight-draft  on  his  future.  Nature  has  a  way 
of  collecting  these  obligations  without  pre- 
vious notice.  The  collection  is  always  com- 
plete. It  includes  principal  and  compound 
interest. 

Liquor,  high  living,  careless  habits,  not 
only   injure   the   judgment,    the   stamina,    the 


^ 


sight  and  the  endurance  of  a  man,  but  they 
impair  his  digestion,  his  assimilation,  his  cir- 
culation. They  play  at  his  nerves  until  those 
nerves  are  ragged,  and  no  man  of  this  type 
has  any  right  to  be  in  charge  of  human  lives 
and  valuable  property  at  any  time,  not  even 
on  the  smoothest  track  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  for  the  ear  must  catch  the 
first  sound  of  a  noise  out  of  the  normal  and 
the  eye  must  detect  the  first  indication  of  any- 
thing wrong. 

"He  who  hesitates  is  lost"  is  a  very  good 
motto  to  keep  in  the  front  part  of  the  brain 
of  the  engineer. 


The  Social  Welfare* 


No  one  would  dissent  from  the  opinion  that 
among  the  factors  which  have  contributed  in 
large  degree  to  all  the  ills  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  must  be  included  drunkenness,  im- 
migration, political  corruption,  and  industrial 
hardship.  What  contributions  have  we  made, 
as  a  group  of  social  workers,  to  the  practical 
treatment  of  these  problems?  What  have  we 
who  perhaps  know  most  of  the  effects  of 
drunkenness,  said  or  done  about  it?.  .  .  .  The 
purposes  for  which  we  are  working  do  not  in- 
volve changes  which  need  to  come  slowly. 
Their  rapid  accomplishment  would  in  no  wise 
endanger  social  stability  or  progress.  Tuber- 
culosis could  be  prevented,  child  labor  for- 
bidden, institutions  reorganized  on  the  cot- 
tage plan,  infants'  lives  saved,  jails  reformed, 
and  so  on,  in  a  short  time  just  as  safely  as  in 

a   long    time The    chief    reason    for    the 

slowness  of  our  progress  is  the  insufficiency 
of  the  sums  devoted  to  social  purposes,  other 
than  institutions  or  relief. — Homer  Folks. 

J- 

Pittsburg  reported  that  out  of  1,149  fam- 
ilies with  whom  eight  visitors  became  thor- 
oughly familiar  between  October  1,  1909, 
and  July  1,  1910,  it  was  found  that  479,  or 
42  per  cent.,  were  in  distress  because  the  man 
of  the  household  had  either  run  away  or  had 
habitually  wasted  his  possible  earnings  in 
drink  or  unnecessary  idleness.  Mr.  Waldman 
contends  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  that  drink 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  problem.  The 
conclusions  of  Miss  Smith  and  Miss  Brandt 
show  that  this  is  not  true  with  respect  to  other 
races.  In  the  234  cases  of  desertion  studied 
by  Miss  Smith,  intemperance  was  given  as  the 
chief  cause  in  79  cases.  In  574  which  Miss 
Brandt  analyzed  it  was  present  in  325.  Says 
the  1910  report  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 

*Fi-om  Report  Nat.  Conf.  Charities  and  Corrections. 


Boston  in  a  study  of  non-supporters,  "In 
seeking  the  apparent  causes  of  the  failure  to 
support,  all  but  two  conferences  give  intem- 
perance as  the  chief,  and  243  of  the  total 
number  of  352  men  are  more  or  less  habitual 
drunkards." — Joseph  C.  Logan. 


Different  men  will  be  influenced  by  differ- 
ent reasons,  and  an  effective  educational  cam- 
paign against  alcohol  must  be  adapted  for  dif- 
ferent races,  and  designed  to  reach  those  who 
drink  from  varied  causes.  And,  at  least,  men 
and  women  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  a 
drug  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  food; 
to  take  a  narcotic,  believing  it  to  be  a  stimu- 
lant ;  to  turn  to  alcohol  in  the  hope  that  their 
efficiency  may  be  increased,  uninformed  of 
the  increasing  evidence  of  loss  of  creative 
power,  quickness,  and  efficiency  from  even  a 
moderate  use  of  the  drug. 

The  thoughtless  drinker  who  takes  the  mod- 
erate amount  because  of  its  pleasantness  in 
hours  of  relaxation  is  perhaps  the  most  se- 
rious complication  in  the  alcohol  problem. 
He  may  be  so  valuable  a  citizen,  so  splendid  a 
soul,  that  he  stands  rightly  as  an  example  to 
all  young  people  who  come  in  contact  with 
him.  Yet  some  who  imitate  his  habit  will  lack 
his  strength,  and  we  dwell  in  a  community 
which  we  affect  continuously  for  good  or  ill 
by  every  act.  We  are  "our  brother's  keeper," 
and  that  responsibility  came  to  us  with  our 
humanity 

In  some  respects  it  is  an  ungracious  cam- 
paign we  are  considering  as  well  as  a  difficult 
one ;  and  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  big  issue. 
We  are  playing  for  big  stakes — the  health,  the 
character  and  the  efficiency  of  our  people,  the 
economy  of  our  state,  the  very  soul  of  our 
civilization. — Alice  L.  Higgins. 
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The   Great  Temptation 

Sunday  School  Lesson  for  Feb.  25,   1912.     For  Pupils  12-16  years  of  Age. 


Introduction 

WHAT  is  the  secret  of  power  and  in- 
fluence of  a  Peter  Cooper,  of  a  Gren- 
fell  or  Livingstone,  of  a  Washing- 
ton or  Lincoln,  of  the  Christ?  Lead  the  class 
to  see  that  it  is  rigid  self-mastery,  not  alone  in 
the  abstinence  from  things  actually  harmful 
-or  wicked  but  from  many  things  good  in  them- 
selves but  which  Avould  interfere  with  the 
highest  development  of  life  plans  and  high 
ideals.  Show  further  that  no  truly  great  man 
or  woman  ever  became  such  except  by  the 
same  means  and  no  boy  can  become  a  man,  no 
girl  a  ivoman  whose  moral  fiber  has  not  been 
stiffened  by  constant  struggle  with  tempta- 
tions. These  individuals,  as  all  great  ones 
must,  early  faced  the  facts  of  life,  saw  that  if 
one  seeks  the  best  company  and  environment 
possible,  does  his  utmost  in  every  way,  the  win- 
ning of  success  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  the  moulding  of  a  noble  character,  will 
still  tax  his  self-mastery  to  the  utmost. 

Looking  into  the  future  to  see  what  tempta- 
tions were  likely  to  come,  they  planned  a  defi- 
nite line  of  conduct  which  should  make  those 
temptations  as  few  as  possible  and  should 
make  them  as  strong  as  possible  to  overcome. 

Which  of  all  temptations  to  be  faced  by 
boys  did  Gen.  Sheridan  fear  the  most?  Why? 
Call  for  the  Eastern  fable  (76).  Discuss 
briefly. 

The  Nature  of  the  Temptations 

1.  To  call  out  One's  Powers  Unlawfully 
as  in  athletics,  work,  etc. 

Speak  briefly  of  the  fact  that  reserve 
strength  is  necessary  to  carry  one  through 
periods  of  stress  like  accident  or  severe  ill- 
ness and  of  the  peculiar  insidiousness  of  the 
temptation  of  drugs  to  call  out  one's  sacred 
reserves  of  strength,  or  to  use  drugs  like 
"pick-me-ups,"  headache  powders,  etc.,  to  stop 
pain  resulting  from  sins  against  the  body. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  secure  power,  popular- 
ity, influence,  unearned  pleasure  by  short-cut 
■methods — a  temptation  to  yield  self-mastery. 

Note  the  flattering  promises  of  the  drug 
tempter — harmless  pleasure,  being  considered 
a  "good  fellow,"  greater  ability,  etc.,  all  false. 
"If  thou  be,"  i.  e.,  if  you  are  strong,  prove 
that  you  can  drink  or  let  it  alone. 


Lead  the  boys  to  see  how  much  harder  and, 
therefore,  how  much  braver  it  is  for  a  boy  to 
establish  a  permanent  reputation  for  real 
courage  by  always  standing  to  principle,  than 
it  is  to  secure  temporary  popularity  by  the 
short-cut  method  of  "taking  dares"  to  drink, 
to  smoke  or  to  do  other  wrong  things  to  prove 
he  is  no  "milk-sop."  Appeal  to  the  boy's  de- 
sire for  mastery — this  is  harder.  Do  you  dare 
not  to  do  the  wrong  thing?  Who  gets  the 
most  real  respect  and  admiration  from  his 
mates  and  from  adults,  the  trimmer  or  the 
one  who  stands  four-square? 

3.  To  defy  natural  law,  as  to  go  to  the 
limit  of  one's  strength,  to  disobey  hygienic 
rules  because  the  punishment  is  not  always 
immediate,  or  with  the  expectation  that  "it 
won't  hurt  nie.'^  One  of  the  things  which 
makes  temptation  to  drink  or  to  use  cigarets 
most  dangerous  lies  in  this  very  appeal.  Every 
one  grants  that  many  have  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  drink  but  some  seem  to  escape  and 
everyone  says  to  himself,  "My  will  is  stronger. 
I  have  judgment  enough  and  self-control 
enough  to  stop  at  the  right  time.  I'm  different 
from  those  poor  weak  ones."  Emphasize  the 
fact  that  even  though  the  will  and  judgment 
are  stronger  in  some  cases,  sufficiently  strong  to 
enable  one  to  conquer  other  temptations,  there 
is  here  a  difference  in  circumstances.  Here 
we  deal  with  a  narcotic  drug.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  a  certain  amount  of  morphine 
will  put  a  man  to  sleep  or  even  cause  death 
though  he  may  have  giant  will-power,  for  the 
will  cannot  control  the  effects  which  powerful 
drugs  have  on  the  body.  It  is  well  known, 
further,  that  morphine  used  regularly  by  an 
individual  for  any  considerable  time  will  al- 
most certainly  effect  such  changes  in  his  body 
that  self-control  is  greatly  impaired  and  a 
craving  is  produced  against  which  the  will 
is  almost  powerless.  Alcohol  is  likewise  a 
narcotic  drug  which  by  its  action  on  the  body 
produces  a  similar  though  not  quite  so  power- 
ful effect.  The  danger  of  uncontrollable  drug 
appetite  is  a  law  inherent  in  the  drug ;  to 
defy  it  is  as  foolish  and  wicked  as  to  defy 
the  force  of  gravitation.  One  throwing  him- 
self from  a  high  building  may  possibly  be 
arrested  in  his  fall  by  some  tree  and  his  life 
saved,   but  the  law  is  working  and,   Avithout 
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special  interference,  will  bring  the  reckless 
one  to  destruction.  The  tippler  has  begun  his 
plunge.  The  fact  that  powerful  influences 
have  intervened  to  save  some  in  no  wise  de- 
creases the  danger. 

How  TO  Overcome  Temptation 

Quote  the  statement  of  the  Bishop  of  Bir- 
mingham: 'Teople  tell  us  that  a  man's  first 
duty  is  to  obey  his  conscience.  It  is  not  so. 
That  is  only  his  second  duty ;  his  first  duty  is 
to  instruct  his  conscience."  Point  out  the  fact 
that  in  this  case  instruction  of  conscience 
means  the  understanding  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  use  of  the  substances  under  discussion 
and  call  for  the  points  assigned. 

a.  Overcome  Temptation  by  Knowledge 

"It  is  written"  in  the  laws  of: 

1.  The  Body.  It  -is  common  knowledge 
that  alcohol  even  in  rather  small  amounts 
when  taken  by  the  unaccustomed  is  rejected 
by  the  stomach,  or,  if  retained,  bodily  pro- 
cesses are  interfered  with.  The  very  word 
"intoxication"  means  poisoning.  Call  for 
statements  of  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  etc.  (p.  76.) 

2.  Comvierce.  Call  for  the  General  No- 
tice of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  (p.  76) 
which  will  serve  as  one  example  of  the  way 
business  looks  upon  tippling.  Note  that  al- 
though not  every  employer  goes  so  far  as  this 
one  yet  the  tendency  of  all  is  in  this  direction 
as  the  inquiries  made  by  the  class  show. 

3.  Society.  Speak  of  the  human  derelicts 
shipwrecked  by  alcohol  such  as  50  per  cent,  of 
all  criminals,  about  50  per  cent,  of  paupers, 
25  per  cent,  of  epileptics  and  23  per  cent,  of 
insane;  of  the  nearly  50,000  men  arrested 
for  drunkenness  each  year  in  Massachusetts 
alone.  (State  and  city  statistics  of  own  state 
would  be  most  striking.)  Note  that  of  all 
of  these  scarcely  one  ever  expected  when  first 
tempted  to  drink  alcoholic  drinks  in  small 
quantities,  to  be  overcome  even  to  the  point  of 
a  single  arrest  for  intoxication.  Do  we  think 
that  alcohol  catches  only  the  weak,  low  or 
vicious?  (Call  for  "The  Treacherous  Famil- 
iar" p.  76.)  Note  also  what  Dr.  Mason  says 
of  the  5,000  inebriates  (p.  68)  all  of  whom 
began  as  "moderate  drinkers." 

4.  Country.  Call  for  extracts  from  Su- 
preme Court  decisions   (p.  76). 

5.  Scripture.  Call  for  Prov.  23 :  29-32, 
35,  which  of  all  the  passages  which  might  be 
quoted,  probably  answers  the  present  pur- 
pose best  for  they  show  the  personal  dangers 
including  that  of  habit-forming  ("I  will  seek 
it  yet  again,"  vs.  35). 

6.  The  Race.  Call  for  the  substance  of 
"The  Spoiled  Inheritance,"  Prof.  Demme   (p. 


75)  and  show  chart  to  deepen  impression.  If 
any  pupil  of  alcoholic  parentage  is  present  the 
latter  part  of  the  article  may  be  mentioned  im- 
personally. 

b.  Overcome  by  the  Power  of  Previous 
Training.  Bring  out  the  point  that  while 
knowledge  is  one  essential,  the  power  of  self- 
control  must  also  be  so  developed  by  constant 
exercise  in  smaller  things  that  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  stand  the  strain  when  the  big  tempta- 
tions come.  Present  action  depends  upon  past 
choices  ;  present  heroism  comes  from  past  self- 
mastery  and  from  past  self-denial  for  the  good 
of  others. 

Call  for  the  statement  by  Mr.  Bryan  as  to 
the  value  of  pledge-signing,  or  that  of  Ex- 
Senator  Beveridge  (p.  76).  Refer  to  the  in- 
troduction and  lead  the  class  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  determining  on  a  definite  line  of  action 
when  there  is  no  stress  of  circumstances  to 
bias  the  judgment ;  then  when  the  temptation 
to  drink  comes,  perhaps  under  very  trying  con- 
ditions, it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  re- 
pulse it  by  announcing  the  definite  policy.  Few 
will  urge  a  person  to  drink  if  he  says  he  has 
signed  the  pledge  and  cannot  break  his  word. 

Moreover,  after  signing  the  pledge  one  has 
so  frequently  imagined  himself  as  refusing 
the  drink  (or  tobacco)  whenever  it  should  be 
offered  that  he  has  formed  a  mental  habit 
which  strengthens  him  immensely  when  the 
test  comes. 

The  Results 

Discuss  the  results  that  crowned  tempta- 
tions overcome.  "The  power  of  the  spirit,'^ 
that  is,  self-mastery  with  its  accompanying  use- 
fulness and  fame.  Since  no  great  usefulness, 
fame  or  spiritual  power  has  ever  been  achieved 
except  through  self-mastery,  let  every  one  de- 
cide upon  the  definite  piolicy  of  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  drinks  which,  more  than  any 
other  substances  in  common  use,  tend  to  de- 
stroy that  precious  faculty. 


LESSON  SUGGESTIONS.  A  week  before  th& 
lesson  make  assignments  as  follows:  to  three  of 
the  most  thoughtful  boys  (or  girls)  in  the  class 
assign  three  groups  of  verses  covering  the  three 
temptations  (Luke  4:  1-4  to  the  first,  5-8  to  the 
second,  and  9-12  to  the  third)  asking  each  to  be 
ready  to  report  wherein  the  real  temptation  given 
in  his  verses  lay  and  in  what  form  that  sort  of 
temptation  would  be  likely  to  appear  in  the  lives 
of  himself  and  his  mates,  particularly  in  the  v/ay 
of  temptations  to  drink.  Ask  all  to  prepare  on 
Luke  4:  13-15  and  consider  what  were  and  what 
are  the  rewards  of  temptations   overcome. 

Assign,  also,  the  topics  under  "Knowledge"  using 
legal  cap  paper.  Fold  each  to  look  like  a  legal 
document  and  on  the  outside  write  one  of  the 
several  topics  as  No.  4,  "It  is  written  in  the  Law 
of  Country."  Inside  may  be  written  either  the 
reference  to  be  looked  up,  or  the  matter  itself  which 
m.ay  be  composed  of  the  Journal  Material  or  of 
other  short  extracts  bearing  directly  upon  the 
topic.  Where  suitable  local  data  can  be  obtained 
it  should  be  used;  e.  g.,  the  boy  who  has  topic  3, 
commerce,    might    find    out    from    the    city    manu- 
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facturers,  bankers,  etc.,  the  attitude  which  busi- 
ness men  take  toward  even  so-called  moderate 
drinking  by  employes.  Other  items  may  be 
assigned  if  desired.  Supplementary  material  will 
be  found  in  the  articles  by  Nansen,  Dr.  Mason,  etc. 
In  presenting  the  lesson  be  sure  to  lay  the  stress 


The  Spoiled 

IN  1878,  Prof.  Demme,  Director  of  the 
Jenner  Children's  Plospital  at  Bern, 
Switzerland,  noticed  a  number  of  cases 
of  severe  alcoholism  and  began  to  wonder 
what  effect  such  habits  in  parents  would  have 
on  the  children. 

In  order  to  find  out,  he  resolved  to  select 
twenty  families  living  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, following  the  same'  trades,  as  nearly- 
alike  as  possible  in  every  respect  except  in  re- 
gard to  dunking  and  to  observe  them  careful- 
ly for  a  number  of  years.  The  parents  in  10  of 
the  families,  as  he  took  great  pains  to  learn, 
were  sober,  having  no  noticeable  alcoholic 
taint.  The  parents  in  the  ten  other  families 
were  very  intemperate.  The  observations  cov- 
ered 12  years. 

As  the  chart  shows  (p.  76a),  the  sober 
families  had  61  children;  the  intemperate 
families  57. 

In  the  temperate  families,  5  children  died 
in  infancy,  but  5  times  as  many  (25)  died  in 
the  drinking  families.  Four  other  children 
in  the  temperate  families  were  somewhat  sickly 
and  2  were  deformed,  but  50  were  normal, 
healthy  children.  But  in  the  intemperate 
families  7  were  idiotic,  5  epileptic,  and  10 
dwarfed  or  deformed.     Only  10  were  normal. 

The  relation  of  drink  to  wretched  children 
becomes  even  more  striking  when  we  look  at 
this  representation  of  the  10  intemperate  fam- 
ilies grouped  according  to  the  habits  of  par- 
ents or  grandparents. 

The  saying  that  the  conditions  of  a  child's 
life  depend  on  his  grandparents  is  striking- 
ly illustrated  in  this  first  group  of  6  families 
in  which  the  fathers  and  the  grandfathers  had 
been  drinkers.  There  were  31  children.  Only 
2  of  the  31  were  normal.  Half  of  them  (15) 
died  at  birth  or  soon  after,  the  rest  were 
dwarfed,  epileptic,  imbecile  or  mute. 

Group  I. 

6   Families — 31    Children — Fathers   in  2   Generations. 
Drinkers 

Normal  children         2  = 


on  the  danger  from  so-called  moderate  drinking 
for  here  is  the  great  temptation;  it  is  the  first 
glass,  not  the  last  one  that  is  most  fraught  with 
danger. 

Day   School    teachers   will   find    it   easy   to    adapt 
most  of  the   lesson   to   their  own  needs. 

Inheritance 

children  was  more  favorable  than  in  group  I 
where  the  children  had  had  two  generations 
of  drinking  ancestors. 

Group  II 

3    Families — 20    Children — Father    only    Drinker 
Normal  children  7  — — 


Died  at  birth  or 

soon  after  IS 


Abnormal 


14 


In  the  next  group,  II,  where  the  father 
only  had  been  a  drinker,  of  the  20  children 
only  7  were  normal ;  7  died  from  lack  of  vi- 
tality ;  6  were  idiotic,  weak-minded,  dwarfed, 
or  had  epileptic  fits.    Yet  the  result  in  normal 


Died  early 
Abnormal 


In  the  last  family,  where  both  parents  of 
6  children  were  drinkers,  only  1  child  was 
normal;  2  died  in  convulsions  before  six 
months  of  age ;  the  other  3  were  inbecile, 
dwarfed  or  epileptic. 

Group  III 

1    Family — 6    Children — Both    parents    Drinkers 
Normal  children  1     ^^^= 


Died  before  six 
months 

Abnormal 


It  might  be  objected  that  there  were  special 
reasons  other  than  the  alcohol  why  there  was 
such  a  striking  difference  between  the  children 
in  the  ten  temperate  and  the  ten  intemperate 
human  families.  It  might  fairly  be  claimed 
that  the  intemperate  families  would  have 
poorer  homes  and  care.  That  even  was  due 
indirectly  to  the  alcohol. 

But  we  have  another  study  which  throws 
light  on  this. 

When  Prof.  Hodge  regularly  gave  small 
amounts  of  alcohol  to  two  of  the  four  dogs 
with  which  he  experimented,  he  not  only 
studied  their  working  ability,  but  also  the 
effects  upon  the  puppies.  The  dog  families 
had  exactly  the  same  care.  But,  curiously 
enough,  as  the  following  table  shows,  the  pro- 
portion of  puppies  in  the  dog  families  strong, 
healthy  and  able  to  live  was  nearly  identical 
with  the  proportion  of  healthy  children  in  the 
two  sets  of  human  families  studied  by  Prof. 
Demme. 

Number   of    Progeny   Normal   and   Able 
TO  Live 


OF    DOGS 
OF    MEN 


Alcoholized  Normal 

17.4  per  cent.     90.2  per  cent. 
(Prof.     Hodge's    Experiment) 

17.5  per  cent.     82      per  cent. 
(Prof.    Demme's    Experiment) 


The  case  of  the  dogs  indicates  that  the  in- 
feriority of  drinkers'  children  was  not  due  to 
poorer  hygienic  conditions  among  intemperate 
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families,  since  all  of  the  dogs  received  the 
best  of  care. 

Fortunately  these  percentages  do  not  hold 
true  for  the  entire  population,  not  because  al- 
cohol is  less  harmful  than  this  would  indi- 
cate but  for  other  reasons  such  as  the  follow- 
ing :  In  America  the  mothers  do  not  generally 
use  alcoholic  liquors  and  often  all  the  grand- 
parents are  sober.  It  is  also  true  that  com- 
paratively few  men  become  inebriates  before 
the  ages  of  thirty-five  or  forty  years  and  fewer 
children  are  born  after  this  period,  most  of 
them  having  appeared,  in  the  earlier  years  be- 
fore the  drinking  was  so  heavy.  Many  heavy 
drinkers  have  no  children  at  all. 

The  risk,  however,  of  transmitting  an  im- 
paired physique  to  his  children  must  always 
be  seriously  considered  by  the  would-be 
drinker. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  who  knows  that 
there  has  been  alcoholism  in  his  immediate 
ancestry,  should  not  be  unduly  depressed  by 
the  fact.  He  should  certainly  avoid  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks  of  every  description  and 
of  other  narcotics,  for  the  nervous  system  is 
apt  to  be  more  susceptible  to  drug  habits.  If 
in  addition,  he  lives  hygienically  in  other  re- 
spects he  may  escape  marked  evil  consequen- 
ces for  nature  constantly  seeks  to  bring  every 
human  being  up  to  healthy  normal  condition. 

Health  and  Efficiency 

Alcoholic  drinks  are  forbidden  first  and 
last  to  men  trying  for  a  team  which  expects 
to  do  things. 

I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  no  habitual  user 
of  them  ever  "made  good"  in  athletics.  The 
effect  of  alcohol  taken  in  sufficient  measure, 
is  to  deaden  a  man's  nerve.  He  loses  his 
sand.  His  mind  is  affected  to  a  very  marked 
degree. — Ernest  ver  Wiebe,  Football  player, 
Harvard,   1909. 

"Speaking  broadly  and  solemnly  I  say  that 
out  of  every  100  patients  under  my  charge  at 
the  London  Hospital,  70  directly  owe  their 
ill-health  to  alcohol." — Sir  Andrew   Clark. 

J- 

Sen.  Beveridge's  Early  Resolution 

"I  never  touched  a  drop  in  all  my  life,  for 
any  reason,  and  never  shall.  Early  in  life  I 
faced  the  question  squarely,  considered  its 
probable  effect  on  my  brain,  character  and 
body,  saw  how  it  affected  others,  and  then 
concluded  that  I  couldn't  afford  under  any 
consideration  to  touch  one  drop  of  the  product 
of  either  distiller  or  brewer.  I  have  never  re- 
gretted that  step." — Ex.  Sen.  Albert  J.  Bev- 
eridge. 


46  0   0  FAR  as  such  a  right   [to  sell  in- 
y^     toxicating  liquors]    exists,  it  is  not 
one  of   the   rights   growing   out   of 
citizenship  of  the  United  States." 

"The  injury  [from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liq- 
uors] it  is  true,  first  falls  upon  the  individual 
in  his  health  which  the  habit  undermines;  in 
his  morals,  which  it  weakens ;  and  in  the  self- 
abasement  which  it  creates.  But  as  it  leads 
to  neglect  of  business  and  waste  of  property 
and  general  demoralization,  it  affects  those 
who  are  immediately  connected  with  and  de- 
pendent upon  him.  By  the  general  concur- 
rence of  every  civilized  and  Christian  com- 
munity, there  are  few  sources  of  crime  and 
misery  equal  to  the  dram  shop,  where  intoxi- 
cating liquors  in  small  quantities,  to  be  drunk 
at  the  time,  are  sold  indiscriminately  to  all 
parties  applying." — Extracts  from  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


BALTIMORE    AND    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY 
.-  ,   .      '       i    !  L  i  "Baltimore,    Md.,    January   1,    1908. 
GENERAL    NOTICE. 

FOR  the  protection  of  life  and  property  and  the 
good  of  the  service,  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
company's  rules  against  the  use  of  intoxicants  is 
imperative. 

Officers  and  employees  will  take  notice  that  there 
will  not  be  employed  nor  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  service,  in  the  capacity  of  train  master,  dis- 
patcher, operator,  engineer,  fireman  or  trainman, 
yardman,  block  or  other  signalman,  watchman,  or 
in  other  positions,  where  in  any  way  charged  with 
the  direction  or  operation  of  trains  persons  who  use 
intoxicants,  either  while  on  duty  or  off  duty.  Under 
no  circumstances  will  exceptions  be  made. 
G.    L.  POTTER, 

Third    Vice-President. 


WHAT  GEN.  SHERIDAN  FEARED.  "Phil  how 
do  you  manage  your  little  army  of  four?"  said 
a  brother  oflicer  as  they  watched  Gen.  Sheridan'.? 
children    drive    away. 

"I  don't  manage  them",  he  said,  and  presently 
he  continued  gravely:  "I  often  think  what  pirtahs 
are  in  waiting  for  my  brave  soldiers  all  through 
life.      I   wish    I    could   help    them    over." 

"Phil,  if  you  could  choose  for  your  little  son  from 
all  the  temptations  which  will  beset  him  the  one 
most    to   be    feared,    which   would   it    be?" 

Gen.  Sheridan  leaned  his  head  against  the  door- 
way and  said  soberly:  "It  would  be  the  curse  of 
strong    drink." — World    Book    of    Temperance. 


EASTERN  FABLE.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occa- 
sion an  evil  genius  meeting  a  high-minded 
prince,  gave  him  the  choice  of  three  things,  one 
of  which  he  must  do, —  curse  his  Maker,  murder 
his  father  or  get  drunk.  His  mind  revolted  in  hor- 
ror from  the  first  two;  so  he  chose  the  third  as 
the  least  of  the  three  sins.  But  while  drunk  he 
committeed  both  the   ofhers. 


A  "TREACHEROUS  FAMILIAR."  Sir  James 
C"iehton  Brown  says  alcohol  is  a  "treacherous 
familiar"  which  insidiously  creates  a  craving  for 
itself;  its  harmful  influence  being  most  strongly 
exerted  upon  fine  and  susceptible  natures,  intel- 
lectual and  cultured  persons  often  fall  before  it. 
Proofs  of  this  are  found  all  over  the  world.  In 
Australia,  many  "sundowners"  [lowest  type  of 
tramnc;!  are  sraduates  of  England's  p'-oudest  uni- 
versities, while  among  tlie  social  derelicts  com- 
posing the  midnight  "bread-line"  in  New  York 
slums,  as  many  as  200  college  men  have  been  seen 
in  a  single  month.  All  these  once  believed  they 
"could  drink  or  let  it  alone." 
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The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 

23  Trull  Street,  Boston,  Hass. 

AFFILIATED  WITH  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY 

The  only  organization  in  the  United  States  making  a  specialty  of  collecting  and  supply= 
ing  in  popular  form  the  scientific  facts  about  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics. 


Do  You  Want  Facts  ? 

Eight  million  three  hundred  thousand  people  in  1911  had  facts  in  32,500,000  pages  of  information 
prepared  by  the  Federation  and  distributed  by  various  educational  agencies.  The  Federation  can  supply 
you  with  them. 

Do  You  Want  to  Discuss  Temperance  from  a  New  Angle  ? 

The  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  JOURNAL  will  help  you  do  it.  Pubhshed  monthly.  It  will 
cost  you  only  $.60  for  a  year  ($.70  outside  of  United  States).  Better  still,  subscribe  for  both  National 
Advocate  and  Journal  for  only  $1.25. 

Do  You  Want  a  Brand=New  Kind  of  Lecture  ? 

The  Federation  has  it.  Convincing  scientific  facts  about  alcohol,  attractively  illustrated.  Diffsrent 
from  anything  you  ever  had.     Inquire  about  lecturers,  dates  and  terms. 

Do  You  Want  to  Interest  Younjf  Men  ? 

The  Federation  has  a  fine  new  pamphlet,  prepared  especially  for  them:  "  Some  Modern  Facts  About 
Alcoholic  Drinks."  Prepared  for  and  published  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Indorsed  by  well-known  physicians. 
$.05  each,  $.25  per  dozen. 

Do  You  Want  an  Exhibit  of  Facts  About  Alcohol  for  Library,  Medical  Con= 
vention,  Sunday=SchooI  Convention  or  Institute  ? 

The  Federation  exhibit  has  interested  not  less  than  1,000,000  people  in  three  years.  It  starts  new 
centres  of  interest.     Rented  at  reasonable  rates. 

Do  You  Want  Sunday=School  Temperance  Lesson  Helps? 

The  new  set  of  lesson  diagrams  will  be  fine  for  your  class.  Set  of  twelve  different  ones  for  $.25. 
The  Journal  has  special  lesson  helps,  too. 

Do  You  Want  to  Keep  Up  With  the  Times  ? 

Education  in  the  facts  about  alcohol  is  the  great  call  of  to-day.  You  can  help  in  your  community  by 
distributing  good  literature  containing  these  facts.     Here  is  some,  all  ready : 

400  Leaflets  for  $1.00 
Package  No.  1.      50  Leaflets  of  8  Different  Kinds. 
Package  No.  2.     100  Leaflets  of  4^Different  Kinds. 

Do  You  Want  to  Help  Spread  the  Facts  ? 

Here  is  an  immediate  way  to  help.  It  will  take  only  a  moment  of  your  time.  The  Federation  de- 
sires this  year — 

20  Life  Members,  Subscription $100.00  each 

200  Sustaining  flembers,  Annual  Subscription....     10.00     " 
500  Associate  Members,  Annual  Subscription 1.50     " 


The  National  Temperance  Society  Publishes  the  Following  Papers : 

The  National  Advocate  The  Water  Lily 

Established  1865  Established  1887 

.     ^                   ,.1.1     J       <-  J  ..     .1-                 1-1  A  4.-page  monthly  Temperance  paper  for  boys  and 

A  ID-page  monthly  devoted  to  the  general  mter-  •  1         j      ,.        i_       ..-t  n     -n     t    ..  j               \ 

I  JC     rr             '            ,            a-  girls  under  ten,  beautifully  illustrated,   10  cents  per 

ests  of  the    lemperance    reform,    qji.oo   per   year.  =•         •      1  v     ^                       /       m  j                          \ 

„,^„^^,^,   ,                T-     ,■     ^       ^  year;  in  clubs  of  10  or  more  (mailed  to  one  person), 

'^^  6  cents  each  per  year.     Single  copies  oj  these  papers 

sent  on  request. 

The  Youth's  Temperance  Banner 

Established  1865  The  National  Headquarters  for  Tem- 

An  attractive  4-page  monthly  Temperance  paper  perance  Literature  and  Supplies 

for  young   people  over  ten,  25  cents  per  year;  in  Pledge  Cards,  Leaflets,  Pamphlets,  Books,  Songs- 

clubs  of  10  or  more  (mailed  to  one  person),  12  cents       ters.  Papers,  etc.,  upon  every  phase  of  the  Tem- 
each  per  year.  perance  question.      Catalogue  upon  application. 

Address  THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY 

3  EAST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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TEMPERANCE 
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Oonfinuing'  tA^^  

SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY  JOURNAL 


4<  A  T  the  risk  of  wounding  adult  susceptibilities  I  must  repeat 
■^"^  that  not  much  can  be  done  for  this  generation  in  the  way 
of  changing  the  moral  bept  of  "grown  up"  persons.  The  fate  of 
the  world  is  determined  by  the  influences  which  prevail  with  the 
child  from  birth  to  seven  years  of  age,  certainly  from  birth  to  four- 
teen years  of  age.  Such  is  substantially  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
living  psychologists.  All  our  problems  go  back  to  the  child — corrupt 
politics,  dishonesty,  and  greed  in  commerce,  war,  anarchism,  drunk- 
enness, incompetence  and  criminality.  We  know  now  that  much  of 
our  labor  for  the  radical  betterment  of  society  is  costly  and  fruitless. 
It  is  because  we  are  working  against  nature.  We  take  the  twig 
after  it  is  bent  and  has  stiffened  into  a  tree.  We  take  the  brook 
after  it  has  become  a  torrent.  We  take  the  fire  after  it  has  become  a 
conflagration.  God  is  teaching  us,  in  ways  made  costly  by  our  in- 
eptitude, to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
situation  by  conforming  to  fundamental  principles." 
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New  Century  Series 


-OF- 


An&tomy,  Physiology 
and  Hygiene 


Five  Books 


The  NEW  CENTURY  SERIES  OF  PHYSI- 
OLOGIES was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Text-Book  Committee  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  The  Series 
has  been  heartily  indorsed  by  representative  teachers 
as  well  as  by  the  Union  for  the  systemaiic  gradation 
of  its  subject  matter;  for  its  adaptability  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  pupils  in  all  the  grades  from  the  pri- 
mary to  and  including  the  first  years  of  the  high 
school;  and  for  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  treat- 
ment in  regard  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics  on  the  human  system. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circnlar, 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York        Cincinnati         Chicago         Boston 


Ltbe  Scientific  temperance  f  eaeration 

American  Branch  of  the  International  Temperance 
Bureau 

An  Educational  Temperance  Organization 

Purpose. — To  make  known  in  every  possible  way, 
in  popular  form,  the  proved  facts  of  science  con- 
cerning tile  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  other  narcotics,  in  order  to  secure  intelligent 
conviction  based  on  demonstrated  fact. 

Methods. — The  dissemination  of  facts  by  the  fol- 
lowing and  other  methods:  Personal  Correspond- 
ence, An  Editor's  Press  Circular,  Loan  Exhibit  of 
Scientific  Charts,  Popular  Leaflets,  The  Scientific 
Temperance    Journal,    A    Stereoptlcon    Lecture. 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation  has  a 
unique  place  to  fill;  a  distinct  message  and  work. 
Its  aims   are  fundamental  and   practical. 

Its  riembership 

Advantages. — All  members  are  entitled  to  ask 
for  special  information  on  temperance  topics  and 
to  receive  free,  notices  of  useful  new  publications, 
samples  of  leaflets  or  other  information  published 
by  the  Federation. 

Associate  IVIembership  is  open  to  all  who  desire 
(1)  to  have  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  alcohol 
and  narcotic  question  which  membership  in  the 
Federation  affords,  or  (2)  to  help  extend  popular 
knowledge  of  the  truth  on  these  subjects,  or  (3)  to 
promote  a  rational  educational  method  of  prevent- 
ing intemperance.  IVIembers'  fees  $1.50  annually 
and  all  members  may  receive  the  SCIENTIFIC 
TEMPERANCE  JOURNAL  at  the  special  price  of 
50  cents. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Scientific  Temper- 
ance Federation,  Boston,  Mass.,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  in  1906,  the  sum 
of dollars. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  FEDERATION, 
23  Trull  Street,    Boston,   Mass. 


Tlie  National  Advocate 

Established  1865 

A  16-page  monthly  devoted   to   the   general   inter- 


ests of  the  Temperance  reform,  $1.00  per  year, 
to  Pastors  and  Clubs  on  application. 


Rates 


The  National   Headquarters   for    Tem- 
perance Literature  and  Supplies 

Pledge  Cards,  Leaflets,  Pamphlets,  Books,  Songsters, 
Papers,  etc.,  upon  every  phase  of  the  Temperance 
question.      Catalogue  upon  application. 


Address  THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY 

3  EAST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  NEW  METHOD-Travellin^  Loan  Exhibit  of  Graphic  Charts 


Exhibit  consists  of  25  Colored  Charts  (framed  or 
not  as  desired,  size  22x28)  Illustrating  statistically 
the  Relation  of  Alcohol  to  Crime,  Heredity,  Mental 
and  Muscular  Ability,  to  Tuberculosis  and  other  In- 
fectious Diseases,   Longevity,  etc.     No  objectionable 


details.  Based  on  most  reliable  scientific  experi- 
ments. Excellent  for  No- License  Campaigns  and 
for  General  Expositions,  Teachers'  Institutes,  Char- 
itable Organizations,  C.  E.  Conventions,  S.  S.  As- 
sociations, Temperance  Lectures,  etc. 


Send  for  Full   Information  as  to  Expense    and    Plan    for    Use. 


WUAT    YOU  HAVBi   BMMN 
ASKING  FOR 


NEW  CHART  SERIES    ^ 

Inexpensive  reproduction  of  the  large  charts.     Use  them  in  Day  and  Sunday  Schools.     Set  people  thinking  by 
displaying  them  in  Shop  Windows,  Manufactories,  Stores,  on  Bill  Boards,  etc.     Fourteen  published,  others  coming. 

No.  1  — "  Comparative  Sickness  of  Drinkers  and  Abstainers  " 

No.  2  — "  Employers  Who  Prefer  Non= Alcoholized  Workmen  " 

No.  3  — "  Tuberculosis  and  Nervous  Diseases  in  the  Children  of  Drinkers  " 

No.  4  — *'  A  62=Mile  Walking  Match  Between  Abstainers  and  Moderate  Drinkers" 

No.  5  — "  Smoking  as  a  Handicap" 

No.  6  — "  Comparative  Progress  of  Young  Men  Smokers  and  Non=Smokers  " 

No.  7  — "  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  Memory  " 

No.  8  — "  Moderate  Drinking  and  the  Death  Rate  " 

No.  9  — "  Effects  of  Alcohol  on  the  Brain  " 

No.  10—"  Preventable  Disease  Due  to  Alcohol  " 

No.  11 — "  Relation  of  Alcohol  to  Accidents,  Assaults  and  Efficiency  " 

No.  12—"  Effect  of  Alcohol  on  Combined  Head  and  Hand  Work— Type=setting" 

Handsomely  printed  on 
coated  paper;  size  gxis  in. 


Each,  $  .05    Trial  Order  (5),  only  $  .15    Per  Dozen,  $  .25 
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Massam'e  proverb 

By  JAMES  BUCKHAM 


pTING  Hassam,  well  beloved,  was  wont  to  say, 

When  aught  went  wrong,  or  any  labor  failed  ; 
"To-morrow,  friends,  will  be  another  day  !  " 
And  in  that  faith  he  slept,  and  so  prevailed. 

Long  live  his  proverb!  While  the  world  shall  roll 
To-morrow  fresh  shall  rise  from  out  the  night 

And  new  baptize  the  indomitable  soul 
With  courage  for  its  never  ending  fight. 


No  one,  I  say,  is  conquered  till  he  yields: 

And  yield  he  need  not  while  like  mist  from  glass, 

God  wipes  the  stain  of  life's  old  battlefields 
From  every  morning  that  he  brings  to  pass. 

New  day,  new  hope,  new  courage.     Let  this  be, 
O  soul,  thy  cheerful  creed.     What's  yesterday 

With  all  its  shards  and  wrack  and  grief  to  thee! 
Forget  it,  then — here  lies  the  victor's  way! 

— Selected. 


Drink's  Toll  from  American.  Life 

By  Cora  Frances  Stoddard 


\ 


HALF    a    million    dollars    is    a   terrible 
price    for    any    city    to    pay    for    the 
evils     of     one     preventable     disease, 
and  even  that  price  takes  no  cognizance  of 
the  loss  to  the  home,  society,  and  the  state." 

So  runs  a  report  of  the  health  officer  of 
Columbus,.  Ohio,^  referring  to  an  outbreak 
of  typhoid  in  that  city  which  he  calls  "the 
saddest  chapter  to  be  written  in  the  report." 
It  cost  170  lives  with  an  estimated  money  loss 
of  $500,000.  "Typhoid  fever,''  he  comments, 
"is  likewise  a  preventable  disease,  and  to 
have  one-fifteenth  of  our  deaths  resulting 
from  this  cause  is  a  shame  that  we  now  hope 
has  been  forever  removed  from  our  city." 

Sixty-six   Thousand    Deaths    in   a    Year 
Wholly  or  Partly  Due  to  Alcohol 

Beside  this  forceful  exposure  of  the  waste 
of  life  through  one  preventable  disease,  one 
may  well  place  the  new  study  of  "The  Mor- 
tality of  Alcohol"2  by  Mr.  Edward  Bunnell 
Phelps,  editor  of  The  American  Underwriter 
and  a  well-known  statistican.  Briefly  stated,  his 
conclusion  is  that  there  were  about  66,000 
deaths  (65,897)  in  the  United  States  in  1908 
possibly  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  alcohol, 
or  "about  one  in  every  thirteen  deaths  at  adult 
ages,"  equivalent  to  one  in  every  twenty 
deaths  at  all  ages.  Translated  into  other 
terms,  it  means  one  adult  death  every  eight 
minutes  the  year  round  due  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  drink,  and  deaths  which,  so  far  as 
alcohol  was  a  factor,  were  either  absolutely 
preventable  or  postponable. 

This  first  effort  in  the  United  States  to 
ascertain  by  statistical  methods  the  probable 
deaths  for  which  alcohol  is  wholly  or  partially 

^U.   S.   Mortality  Report  1908,   p.   34. 

2  "The     Mortality     of     Alcohol",     Edw.     Bunnell 
Phelps,  M.  A..  F.   S.    S.,   1911. 


responsible  bears  every  evidence  of  careful, 
exact  work  within  the  limits  laid  down  for 
the  investigation,  and  affords  a  basis  for  fur- 
ther fruitful  study  of  the  question.  The  esti- 
mate represents  the  average  of  estimates  made 
by  medical  directors  of  three  large  insurance 
companies  based  upon  not  only  their  insur- 
ance experience  but  upon  hospital  service  and 
general  practice. 

Alcohol    a    Factor    in     106    Different 
Causes  of  Death 

It  is  significant  of  the  possibilities  of  alco- 
hol as  a  factor  in  disease  that  there  were  74 
causes  of  death  in  which  all  three  medical  di- 
rectors noted  the  possibility  of  alcoholic  con- 
nection. There  were  32  more  checked  by  one 
or  two  of  the  three  physicians,  making  a  total 
of  106  causes  of  death  into  which  alcohol 
may  enter.  These  estimates  were  based  upon 
the  male  deaths.  The  female  mortality  from 
alcohol  on  the  basis  of  the  best  data  available 
was  estimated  at  one-fifth  the  male  rate. 

The  deaths  were  divided  into  three  groups : 
First,  those  in  which  alcohol  may  have  been  an 
important  contributory  factor  and  sometimes 
the  principal  factor.  Here,  of  course,  we  find 
the  deaths  from  alcoholism,  2348  in  the  regis- 
tration area  alone.  All  of  these  deaths  were 
preventable  because  due  wholly  to  the  use  of 
alcohol.  Other  high  alcoholic  death-rates 
were  noted,  as  in  diseases  of  the  arteries, 
23  per  cent. ;  pneumonia,  22  per  cent. ;  gas- 
tritis, 32  per  cent. ;  Bright's  disease,  30  per 
cent. ;  heat  and  sunstroke,  43  per  cent. ;  hob- 
nailed liver,   67   per  cent. 

In  the  second  class,  among  the  deaths  in 
which  alcohol  "may  have  been  a  minor  con- 
tributing cause  or  at  least,  a  distinctly  dis- 
turbing factor,"  appear  apoplexy  and  paraly- 
sis, each  with  alcohol  a  factor  in  22  per  cent. 
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of  the  deaths;  heart  disease  and  softening  of 
the  brain,  each  16  per  cent.;  tuberculosis,  7 
to  12  per  cent.;  diabetes,  13  per  cent. 

The  third  class  included  those  deaths  in 
which  alcohol  was  considered  neither  "a  pri- 
mary nor  a  secondary  cause,  but  may  have 
been  a  harmful  contributory  factor."  Here 
are  classed  venereal  disease  with  20  per  cent. ; 
various  epidemic  diseases  like  typhoid  and  in- 
fluenza, with  an  average  of  from  2  to  6  per 
cent,  of  alcoholic  factor,  and  others. 

These  rates  are  at  best  only  estimates.  In 
the  United  States  we  have  no  exact  mortality 
statistics  giving  from  actual  death  certificates 
the  proportion  of  deaths  into  which  alcohol 
enters  as  a  factor.  But  if  estimates  are  to  be 
made,  is  it  possible  to  carry  them  a  little  fur- 
ther and  establish  to  some  extent  the  relative 
importance  of  alcohol  as  a  cause  of  death? 

Deaths  Directly  Due  to  Alcohol  Com- 
pared WITH  Deaths  Due  to  Other 

Causes 

Mr.  Phelps  cautions  against  comparing 
these  66,000  deaths  in  which  alcohol  was  a 
direct  or  indirect  cause  with  the  deaths,  for 
instance,  from  tuberculosis,  since  the  official 
records  of  the  latter  do  not  include  those 
deaths  in  which  tuberculosis  was  an  indirect 
factor. 

We  shall  take  for  comparison,  therefore, 
two  classes  of  deaths  which  are  directly 
chargeable  to  alcohol,  alcoholism  and  the  liver 
cirrhosis  due  to  alcohol. 

The  deaths  registered  as  alcoholism  are  now 
an  obviously  incomplete  record,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  to  save  family  disgrace,  alcoholic 
deaths  are  not  infrequently  reported  under 
some  less  conspicuous  head. 

Taking,  however,  the  figures  as  we  find 
them,  there  were  2,348  deaths  from  alcoholism 
in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States 
in  1908.  For  the  whole  country,  following 
Mr.  Phelps'  method  of  estimate,  this  would 
mean  4,192  deaths  in  which,  as  a  recent  writer 
expressed  it,  alcohol  "is  caught  with  the  goods 
on." 

To  these  may  properly  be  added  the  deaths 
due  to  alcoholic  liver  cirrhosis,  and  from  the 
two  classes  of  alcoholic  deaths,  we  can  obtain 
an  idea,  though  far  from  complete,  of  course, 
of  the  relative  importance  of  alcohol  as  a  cause 
of  mortality  among  other  deaths.  That  this 
grouping  is  permissible  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  quoted  by  Mr.  Phelps. 

"Deaths  actually  assigned  to  alcoholism  or 
to  delirium  tremens  are  an  imperfect  measure 
of  the  mortality  caused  by  alcoholic  intemper- 
ance ;  the  best  available  indication  is  probably 
furnished  by  the  combined  mortality  from  al- 
coholism and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver."^ 


The  average  estimate  for  alcoholic  liver 
cirrhosis  given  by  Mr.  Phelps  was  67  per  cent. 
This  is  a  rate  somewhat  lower  than  that  gen- 
erally given,  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
three  physicians  placed  it  at  only  30  per  cent., 
while  the  other  two  rated  it  at  80  and  90  per 
cent,  respectively.  A  study  of  vital  statistics 
in  Basle  for  fourteen  years  (1892-1906)  gave 
the  average  rate  for  this  cause  among  men  30 
to  70  years  of  age  as  83  per  cent.*  These  Basle 
statistics  covered  the  period  of  middle  life 
when  the  deaths  from  this  cause  are  most 
numerous  and  this  fact  may  partially  explain 
a  rate  higher  than  Mr.  Phelp's  which  included 
both  earlier  and  later  years  of  life  (20-74 
years). 

The  alcoholic  death-rate  of  67  per  cent,  in 
liver  cirrhosis  given  by  Mr.  Phelps  may,  there- 
fore, be  fairly  considered  as  representing  con- 
servatively the  probable  extent  of  this  disease 
due  directly  to  alcohol. 

Taking,  then,  the  conservative  figures  for 
alcoholism  and  estimates  for  liver  cirrhosis 
due  directly  to  alcohol,  using  Mr.  Phelps's 
methods  for  computing  the  deaths  in  the  non- 
registration area,  we  have  an  estimated  total 
of  9,709  adult  deaths  due  to  alcohol  from  two 
diseases  alone  in  the  year  1908. 

Alcohol    Ranks   Among   the    15    Causes 
Producing  the  Highest  Death  Rates 

What  is  the  relative  importance  of  this  esti- 
mated death-rate  among  other  causes  of  death 
at  adult  ages? 

These  alcohol-caused  deaths  appear  among 
the  15  greatest  causes  of  death  in  a  list  of  106 
causes  of  deaths  of  adults  of  both  sexes  over 
20  years  of  age.  The  actual  numbers,  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Phelps'  methods,  are  as  follows : 

Est.    No.    Alcoholic 
Deaths  Factor 

7-12  per  cent. 


Cause    of    Death 
Tuberculosis    (all    forms)    112,522 


Heart     Disease 

Bright's    Disease 

Apoplexy 

Cancer   (all  forms) 

Pneumonia 

Influenza 

Paralysis 

Unspecified    Accidents 

Typhoid 

Disease    of    Arteries 

Suicide 

Railroad    Accidents 

Diabetes 

ALCOHOL  AND 
LIVER  C  I  R- 
RHOSIS  DUE 
TO    ALCOHOL 


108,613 
65,296 
63,441 
61,507 
51,233 
18,020 
16,395 
15,128 
14,888 
14,070 
13,845 
10,949 
10,805 


9,709 


16 
30 
22 

.3-2 
22 

6 
22 
10 

4 

23 
23 

7 
13 


Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  with  the 
exception  of  cancer  to  which  is  ascribed  by 
this  report  an  alcoholic  mortality  of  not  more 
than  two  per  cent.,  all  these  causes  of  death 
which  exceed  the  combined  rate  of  alcohol- 
ism and  alcoholic  liver  cirrhosis  have  them- 

*  71st  Annual  Report  Registrar  General  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  (p  cv)  "Mortality  of  Alcohol" 
p.    62. 

*  Virchow's   Archlv    1908. 
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able  waste  of  child  life  before  twenty  years 
of  age  because  of  congenitally  impaired  vi- 
tality due  to  parental  drinking  habits,  while 
"the  magnitude  of  the  loss  by  death  is  also 
an  index  of  the  amount  of  harm  inflicted  on 
the  living.  The  numbers  of  the  dead  are  but 
a  fraction  of  those  who  are  wounded." 

The  Shame  of  Preventable  Life  Waste 
In  the  light  of  these  conservative  estimates, 
without  being  guilty  of  sensationalism,  one 
may  reasonably  be  permitted  to  paraphrase 
thus  the  Columbus  health  report. 

"9,415,000  dollars  is  a  terrible  price  for 
any  nation  to  pay  for  the  evils  of  two  forms 
only  of  alcoholic  disease,  and  even  that  price 
takes  no  cognizance  of  the  loss  to  the  home, 
society,  and  the  state. 

"Alcoholic  disease  is  likewise  preventable 
disease,  and  to  have  one-twentieth  of  our 
causes  of  death  into  which  alcohol  may  enter,  deaths  resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from 
They  take  no  account,  as  is  true  also  of  Mr.  this  cause  is  a  shame  that  we  may  hope  will 
Phelps's  estimate,  of  the  probably  incomput-      soon  be  forever  removed  from  our  nation." 

^^  «5*'  t^* 

TPHE  alcohol  problem  should  be  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  large  health  problem  in  which  it  is  now  quite  gen- 
erally  recognized  that  the  most  valuable  eflfective  means  of  coping  with  an  evil  consists  in  the  concen- 
tration of  all  available  agencies  energetically  upon  its  prevention. 

— Dr.  George  JV.  Webster,  Pres.  III.  State  Board  of  Heath. 

^^^  t^^  t^^ 

The  New  Move  of  the  War  Department  of  Saxony 
^\    AXONY'S   War    Minister  has   become      well,  demand   such  keenness  of  intelligence, 


selves  an  alcoholic  factor  of  from  4  to  30 
per  cent.,  so  that  even  on  this  limited  basis 
of  estimate  alcohol  must  be  placed  high 
among  the  causes  of  death  in  adult  life. 

A  Hint  of  What  Alcohol  Mortality  Costs 

The  loss  of  170  lives  in  one  city  from  ty- 
phoid was  esteemed  "the  saddest  chapter" 
of  the  year,  half  a  million  dollars  a  terrible 
price  to  pay  for  a  preventable  disease.  And 
so  it  is. 

But  the  deaths  due  directly  to  alcoholism, 
4192,  mean  an  annual  national  preventable 
loss  of  $4,192,000,  even  considering  a  life 
worth  only  $1,000,  and  an  even  sadder  chap- 
ter than  that  of  typhoid  since  it  is  consciously 
preventable  loss.  The  deaths  traceable  to  al- 
coholism and  alcoholic  liver  cirrhosis  make  an 
estimated  loss  of  9,709  lives  at  the  cost  of 
$9,709,000,   and  these  are  only  two  of    106 


convinced  that  the  less  alcohol  an 
army  consumes  the  greater  will  be  its 
-efficiency,  officers  not  excepted.  In  a  circu- 
lar distributed  to  the  generals  not  long  ago, 
according  to  Massigkeits  Blatter  Dec,  1911, 


such  constant  and  untiring  co-ordination  of 
acquired  strategic  knowledge,  such  ability  to 
make  unerring  disposition  of  forces  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  often  lightning-like 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  combat,  that 


he  makes  the  following  statements  which  are      only  those  officers  can  perform  their  tasks  cor- 
as  applicable  to  every  other  army  as  to  that      rectly  who  possess  these  qualities  indispensa- 


of  Saxony. 

The  number  of  offences  committed  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol,  even  in  an  active 
army,  is  not  inconsiderable.  Men  who  are 
otherwise  good  soldiers,  when  under  alco- 
holic excitation  allow  themselves  to  be  car- 
ried into  committing  crimes  of  passion  and 
then  have  to  suffer  heavy  punishment  which 
often  injiures  their  whole  lives. 

Abuse  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  high- 
er officers  becomes  more  infrequent  in  pro- 
portion as  alcohol  is  avoided  at  the  mid-day 
meal.  Excitable  natures,  as  is  well  known, 
are  very  easily  aroused  by  small  amounts  of 
alcohol.  It  is  therefore  to  the  interest  of 
both  sides,  of  the  officers  as  well  as  of  the 
men,  to  keep  as  free  as  possible  from  alcohol. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importa:nce  that  com- 
manding officers  should  be  fully  instructed 
concerning  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  men- 
tal and  physical  working  ability.  The  re- 
sponsibilities  of  those  in   command   in   time 


ble  to  leadership.  Since  the  use  of  alcohol 
frequently  checks  such  mental  activity  and 
reduces  still  more  the  ability  to  maintain  it, 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks,  or  strict 
temperance,  is  the  peremptory  essential. 
Further,  the  less  tendency  toward  the  use  of 
alcohol  there  is  among  the  inferior  officers 
the  greater  will  be  the  sobriety  of  the  subor- 
dinates and  men,  and  so  much  the  more  reli- 
able for  the  higher  officers  will  be  the  whole 
machine. 

The  less  alcohol  is  used  by  the  troops  the 
better  will  be  their  health.  The  declarations 
and  publications  of  leading  physicians  of  the 
healing  art,  in  full  conformity  with  practical 
experience,  agree  that  the  more  free  the  body 
is  kept  from  alcohol,  the  healthier  it  will  be 
and  the  greater  its  power  of  resistance.  Sim- 
ilarly, those  military  divisions  in  which 
officers  and  men  are  abstinent  are  in  the  best 
condition  in  regard  to  health. 

More  is  hoped  from  the  educational  efforts 


of  war  particularly,  but  in  time  of  peace  as     of  the  officers  than  from  special  orders  and 
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regulations  for  the  suppression  of  drunkenness. 
Such  educational  work  must  include  on 
the  one  hand  the  occasional  distribution  of 
current  pamphlets  or  leaflets,  supplying  the 
libraries  of  officers  and  troops  with  suitable 
publications  from  the  alcohol  literature ;  on 
the  other  hand,  lectures  by  officers  and  sur- 
geons before  officers'  societies  and  to  the  men, 
showing    clearly    how    alcoholism    endangers 


military  efficiency  in  many  respects. 

As  education  advances,  the  abstaining 
soldier  will  cease  to  be  looked  upon  as 
peculiar,  or  ridiculed,  but  it  will  be  recog- 
nized that  abstinence  contributes  greatly  to 
steadfastness  of  character  and  increase  of 
efficiency  in  the  individual,  and  therefore  to  his 
value  as  a  soldier. — Translated  for  the  Sci- 
entific Temperance  Journal. 


J» 


The  Adventures  of  a  German  Military  Officer  in  Africa 


A  GERMAN  military  officer,  Lieutenant 
Paasche,    has    recently    published    an 
account  of  extensive  travels,  in  a  pro- 
longed sojourn  in  tropical  Africa,  where  he 
made    a  thorough   test   of   the   non-alcoholic 
regimen.      His  wife  travelled  Avith   him  and 


tained  for  wages  in  Africa,  one  can  get 
along  very  comfortably  if  liquor  is  left  out. 
Instead  of  a  lot  of  cases  of  beer  and  brandy 
one  will  take  a  few  thermo  bottles,  when  he 
comes  to  know  their  value,  to  be  filled  in  the 
morning    at    the    camp-fire.       Clothes    and 


shared  his  experiences.    He  hunted  elephants,     thermo    flasks    have    the    further    advantage 


rhinoceros,  lions,  buffaloes,  braved  the  rainy 
season  and  the  subsidence  of  the  Nile  floods, 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  Avere  in  better 
health  when  they  left  the  country  than  when 
they  entered  it.  He  never  found  an  occasion 
when  alcohol  was  necessary  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  preservation  of  insects.  The 
abstainer,  he  holds,  becomes  acclimated  with- 
out as  much  bodily  disorder  as  the  drinker, 
heat  is  more  easily  endured,  and  suffering 
from  thirst  is  less.  He  has  less  of  the  skin 
irritation  peculiar  to  the  climate. 

Infection  is  apparently  less  frequently 
contracted  and  more  quickly  thrown  off.  In 
endurance  of  continued  exertion  the  abstain- 
ing European  is  often  superior  to  the 
native,  while  in  all  kinds  of  mental  and 
physical  work  the  European  is  many  times 
more  active.  Sleep  is  sound,  appetite  keen, 
mental  freshness,  working  power,  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  are  unlimited.  There  are  no 
tedious  moments.  The  abstainer  is  always 
in  condition  to  give  attention  to  the  impres- 
sions and  problems  of  unexplored  country. 

■•"I  have  been  astonished,"  says  Lieutenant 
Paasche,^  "to  find  even  among  those  fighting 
alcoholism,  persons  who  still  believe  that 
there  are  places  —  if  not  at  home  then  at 
the  North  Pole,  or  in  Africa  - —  where  for  oc- 
cult reasons  it  becomes  necessary  to  pour 
alcoholic  drinks  into  men.  Such  persons  ask 
me 


that  they  can  be  used  again  and  again  while 
the  costly  alcohol  stock  will  be  drunk  up. 

"We  took  only  one  pound  of  tea  with  us," 
said  Lieut.  Paasche,  "and  that  not  because  we 
especially  needed  it,  but  in  order  to  train  the 
cook  to  boil  well  the  water  used  for  drink- 
ing. On  the  mountains  and  in  the  forests 
we  drank,  of  course,  only  pure  water. 

"In  what  obtrusive  ways  temptation 
comes  to  men,  and  how  much  ignorance  puts 
them  in  danger  of  overvaluing  alcohol,  I 
learned  from  an  attack  of  malarial  fever 
which  I  contracted.  There  are  diseases  to 
which  abstainers  as  well  as  drinkers  are  sub- 
ject. When  I  had  this  attack,  a  friend  be- 
sought me  to  drink  half  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne as  medicine,  assuring  me  that  then  I 
would  soon  be  well. 

"I  drank  no  champagne,  but  took  instead 
as  medicine  only  the  prescribed  quinine  and 
after  a  few  hours  I  was  as  well  as  if  nothing 
had  been  the  matter.  If  I  had  drunk  the 
champagne  it  would  have  given  the  false 
impression  that  the  champagne  was  the  cause 
of  my  quick  recovery.  But  as  an  abstainer, 
I  know  what  many  physicians  in  the  tropics 
know;  that  alcoholic  drinks  postpone  the  re- 
covery of  those  who  use  them.  There  are  a 
plenty  of  examples  which  can  be  quoted  to 
show  that  men  who  drink  alcohol  ascribe  to  it 
a   favorable    effect   upon   the   course   of   the 


'But    did    you    not    have    brandy    with     disease   even  when   it  has  definitely  delayed 
you  for  emergencies?'     No,  we  had  none  at     their  recovery.", 


all,  not  even  'for  emergencies.' 

"  'But  what  did  you  do  when  you  came 
into  camp  wet  through?'  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  did :  I  opened  a  water-proof  hand  bag. 


Lieut.  Paasche  thinks  that  the  physician 
holds  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  tropics  and  though  they  have 
done  much  with  the  microscope  in  ascertain- 


took  out  a  towel  and  dry  clothes,  rubbed  my-  ing  the  causes  of  diseases  there  is  yet  some- 
self  dry  and  put  on  the  dry  clothes."  thing  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  prophylaxis. — 
With   the   abundance   of  labor   to   be   ob-  Translated  for  the  Scientific  Temperance 
1  Der   Abstinent   Arbeiter,   Nov.,    1911.  JOURNAL. 
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Is  the  Worker  Mastered  by  His  Machine  ? 
By  Al  Priddy 


WE  HAVE  grown  so  skeptical  as  to 
believe  that  man,  the  working  man, 
especially,  has  been  mastered  by  the 
machine.  We  build  our  arguments  on  these 
facts :  that  modern  machinery  has  taken  the 
intensity  from  skill,  and  made  the  working 
man  and  woman  an  automatic  stamper  of 
a  shoe  tip,  a  boot  sole,  an  upper,  a  lace  hole 
or  a  vamp 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  pessimistic  note 
sounded  by  intelligent  and  ambitious  work- 
men than  this :  that  the  machine  takes  the 
initiative  from  the  workman ;  that  the  pride 
and  dignity  of  labor  are  gone.  He  says,  "You 
can't  hold  up  the  lace-hole  of  a  shoe,  your 
day's  achievement,  and  glow  with  pride  over 
that.  In  years  gone,  the  years  of  the  crafts,  a 
man  could  take  a  pardonable  pride  in  his  work 
when  he  made  the  shoe  from  sole  to  button- 
hole. He  could  well  gloat  over  such  a  piece 
of  work," 

It  becomes  a  serious  matter  if  the  working 
man  believes  this  is  true.  It  becomes  a  trag- 
edy if  the  ambitious  mill  boy  believes  it. 
For  then  he  ceases  to  be  a  work-MAN  and 
becomes  a  machine,  for  it  is  the  prime  char- 
acter of  any  individual  machine  to  never  im- 
prove, never  take  a  reach  forward,  or  change 
its  motion.  The  minute  the  workers  in  to- 
day's industry  feel  that  the  machine  has  taken 
their  place,  in  that  minute  a  new  machine 
has  taken  its  place. 

Nevertheless,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
working  men  and  their  instructors  are  saying 
that  the  machine  has  taken  their  opportunity 
of  initiative  from  them.  It  is  one  of  the 
deep-seated  thoughts  of  today's  working  man. 
Why? 

Because  the  employer,  the  owner  of  machin- 
ery, has  not  instructed  his  employe  other- 
wise. The  employer  has  never,  by  word  or 
by  suggestion,  said  to  his  laborer,  "Come,  let 
us  reason  together  over  this  thing.  Who  in- 
vents the  machine  ?  Man.  Which  man?  The 
man  who  knows  most  about  the  work  that  the 
machine  does.  Who  is  that  man?  The  work- 
ing man.  For  you  to  say  that  a  machine  or 
a  method  of  work  can  never  be  changed,  im- 
proved, is  to  utter  a  folly  which  the  remark- 
able history  of  invention  belies.  If  this  is 
the  age  of  machinery,  then  it  is  the  age  of  the 
fertility  of  the  working  man's  initiative.  It 
is  proof  that  thousands  of  ambitious,  undis- 
couraged  working  men  are  standing  before 
their  machines  saying:  'I  am  your  master 
still.  I  can  change  you.  I  can  better 
you,'  " . . . . 

It  is  refreshing,  then,  to  find  the  highly- 


educated,  scientific  and  influential  employers 
believing  that  the  working  man's  initiative 
has  a  large  pjace  in  industry  in  spite  of  ma- 
chinery, in  spite  of  specialized  processes.  Their 
faith  in  this  direction  is  shown  in  three  ways. 

Initiative   With    the   Machine 

First,  the  leading  American  employers  are 
showing  the  workman  that  the  mastery  of 
the  machine  is  not  attained  until  he,  himself, 
has  mastered  his  moral  powers.  The  moral 
improvement  in  the  American  laboring  man 
has  increased  rapidly  through  the  spread  of 
machinery.  I  have  mentioned  the  steel  pud- 
dlers  as  an  example  of  brutality  mixed  with 
manual  labor.  An  ex-puddler  recently  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  the  common  custom 
for  him,  at  the  end  of  a  task,  to  go  across  to 
a  saloon  and  brutalize  himself  with  liquor. 
The  element  of  fatigue  through  muscular 
strain,    demanded   abnormal   stimulant. ^ 

In  contrast  with  that,  no  man  who  mixes 
steel  today  is  considered  safe  or  efficient  who 
drinks  even  moderately.  The  introduction  of 
specialized  machinery  has  demanded  the  mor- 
ally efficient  workman.  The  railroads,  the 
mines,  the  larger  industries  of  the  day  are 
stringently  insisting  that  their  employes  shall 
not  take  intoxicants,  not  alone  for  the  con- 
servation of  physical  strength,  but  for  the  . 
efficiency  of  the  mental  powers.  In  one  of 
the  American  steel  mills,  the  old  system  of 
discipline  consisted  of  the  boss  of  the  rolling 
mill  forcing  his  gang  to  fight  the  men  under 
the  boss  of  the  furnaces.  The  employer  in 
that  mill  actually  imagined  that  through  the 
jealousy  and  faction  thus  caused  he  increased 
his  product !  A  good  character  carries,  to  the 
modern  employer,  almost  as  much  weight  as 
skill,  when  the  working  man  asks  for  a 
chance.  The  safety  of  workmen,  of  the  pub- 
lic, of  the  product,  depend  upon  the  relia- 
bility of  the  character  of  the  machine  opera- 
tor. The  specialized  function  of  machinery 
demands  a  steady  hand,  a  clear  brain,  a  sure 
eye  if  it  is  to  accomplish  the  wonders  where- 
unto  it  is  sent. 

The  machine  is  a  constant  challenge  to 
moral  improvement  in  the  working  man.  The 
finer  our  machines  become  in  the  delicacy  of 
their  operation,  the  more  alert  must  the  work- 
man become  who  regulates  them.  The  old 
time  loom  of  the  crafts,  that  made  the  tapes- 
tries, stopped  when  the  foot  or  hand  of  the 

^  The  use  of  the  term  stimulant  is,  of  course,  a 
survival  of  the  old  idea  that  alcohol  is  a  stimu- 
lant. "What  it  really  does  in  these  conditions  is 
to  narcotize,  deaden,  the  sensation  of  fatigue.  It 
gives   no  real  strength. — Editor. 
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weaver  stopped,  but  the  Draper  loom  of  to- 
day keeps  going  while  the  weaver  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  looms,  hence  to  keep  seven  of 
them  in  constant  economic  operation  demands 
more  than  ever  a  steady,  sure,  willing  work- 
man. 

Skill  in  Using  the  Machine 

The  working  man  today  may  show  his 
superiority  to  the  machine  in  the  economical 
use  of  it.  It  would  be  folly  to  argue  that 
the  introduction  of  the  piano  took  away  the 
musical  initiative  of  man  through  the  exten- 
sion of  the  art  of  music  from  vocal  to  in- 
strumental. It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  dis- 
coveries in  the  manufacture  of  today  that 
two  people  of  equal  age  and  equal  strength 
of  service  vary  radically  in  the  amount  of 
work  they  can  make  the  machine  produce. 
Some  workmen  are  two-finger  players  on  the 
machine,  while  others  are  virtuosi.  The  re- 
markable findings  by  Taylor  of  lost  motions 
in  machine  shops,  where  workmen  were  doing 
their  work  under  the  impression  that  the  ma- 
chine had  ended  all  initiative,  reads  like  a 
romance.  Probably  as  interesting  a  sugges- 
tion as  any  that  comes  out  from  the  efficien- 
cy system  is  this  fact :  that  there  is  a  large 
field  left  for  individual  initiative  in  the  run- 
ning of  specialized  machines 

Improving  the   Machines 
The  third  way  in  which  the  working  man 
may  prove  that  he  is  not  without  initiative  in 

«5*  «3* 


a  machine  age  is  in  a  constant  alertness 
towards  the  improvement  of  his  machine  and 
his  conditions  of  labor.  Not  many  manufac^ 
turers  encourage  their  outlet  of  initiative.  It 
is  a  profitable  matter  for  any  employer  to 
take  up.  He  will  create  a  more  efficient  class 
of  workmen,  and  also  tend  to  improve  his 
own  industry  through  accumulated  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  by  his  own  workers.  .  . 
In  spite  of  what  some  public  orators  say 
to  the  effect  that  the  modern  employer  wants 
brutes  of  muscle  today,  there  is  in  demand 
a  higher  type  of  workman  today  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  common  labor.  The 
demand  is  growing  for  a  morally  upright 
man,  for  a  scientifically  impelled  man,  for 
an  alert,  inventive  man.  This  is  something 
to  glory  in  of  itself.  Of  course  there  jump 
into  mind  the  question  of  wages,  overspeeding 
and  other  vexatious  matters,  still  in  chaos, 
but  I  have  in  mind,  merely,  the  ideal  back  of 
these  economic  and  social  questions,  the  best 
man  for  the  job,  the  working  man's  chance, 
the  labor  standard  of  today.  There  is  surely 
a  practical  chance  for  us  to  say  to  the  young, 
ambitious  man,  shut  up  in  a  mill  room,  "Keep 
a  good  character,  put  individuality  into  your 
machine,  watch  out  and  say  to  your  machine, 
T  am  superior  to  you!  I  can  improve  on  you!' 
and  you  will  not  only  save  your  mind,  but  you 
will  get  the  efficient  workman's  recompense." 
— From  "Mill  Life  in  America,"  The  Con- 
gregationalist. 


The  Use  of  Alcohol  and  the  Life  Insurance  Risk 
By  T.   F.   McMahon,   M.   D.,   Toronto 


NO  SUBJECT  with  which  the  medical 
referee  has  to  deal  involves  so  much 
trouble  and  uncertainty  as  that  con- 
nected with  the  drinking  habits  of  the  appli- 
cant. For  many  reasons  it  is  impossible  to 
get  the  truth  even  from  applicants  whose 
statements  can  be  received  with  confidence  in 

all  other  respects We  cannot  deny  that 

a  total  abstainer  is  less  likely  to  become  later 
an  immoderate  user  than  one  who  habitually 
uses  alcoholic  drinks  "in  moderation." ^  He 
is  less  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  the  club, 
the  barroom,  and  the  sideboard,  and  there  is 
less  danger  of  his  contracting  vicious  habits. 
We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  the 
line  between  moderation  and  immoderation. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  man  who  prides 
himself  on  his  moderation,"  and  would  be 
much  hurt  at  the  suggestion  that  his  daily 
consumption  exceeds  the  limits  of  safety,  and 
yet  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  half  a  dozen 

^  Elsewhere  in  the  article  the  author  refers  to 
the  "moderate"  use  as  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  or 
^eer  a  day. 


or  more  drinks  a  day.  He  does  not  like  to  be 
questioned  as  to  the  exact  number  of  drinks 
he  takes,  and  if  the  examiner  is  conscientious 
and  tries  to  get  accurate  information  it  is 
resented  and  the  applicant  is  apt  to  carry  the 
business  to  another  company.  Bitter  com- 
plaints follow  from  the  agent  and  the  ex- 
aminer is  likely  to  be  supplanted  by  some  one 
less  likely  to  give  offense.  The  applicant  is 
usually  unknown  to  the  examiner  and  even 
the  ablest  examiner  cannot  always  distinguish 
moderate  from  immoderate  drinkers.  Thus 
it  comes  about  that  every  company  carries 
risks  in  large  numbers  on  men  who  habitually 

or  occasionally  drink  to  immoderation 

No  matter  what  care  we  take,  a  large  num- 
ber will  get  on  our  books  who  properly  are 
graded  as  those  who  claiming  or  believing 
themselves  to  be  moderate  drinkers,  never- 
theless use  alcohol  in  such  amounts  as  to  ren- 
der themselves  less  desirable  risks.  We  can 
hope  to  keep  down  the  number .  only  by 
maintaining  a   high  standard  in  our  agents 
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and  medical  examiners  and  by  securing  re- 
ports on  habits  from  reliable  and  disinter- 
ested sources. 

But  if  there  is  to  be  any  classification  of 
the  assured  along  this  line,  the  only  practi- 
cable one  is  into  abstainers  and  non-abstainers. 
If  the  life  expectancy  of  the  average 
abstainer  is  higher  than  that  of  the  average 
drinker  who  does  not  drink  in  such  amounts 
as  to  make  him  uninsurable,  it  is  surely  only 
just  that  abstainers  should  be  separately 
classified  so  that  they  may  enjoy  a  lower  rate 
on  non-participating  policies  and  share  in  the 
greater  profits  accruing  upon  the  lives  of  the 
abstainers  in  the  participating  class. 

In  the  ten-year  period,  from  Sept.  30,  1900 
to  Sept.  30,  1910,  the  mortality  experience  of 
the  Australasian  Temperance  and  General 
Life  Insurance  Society  showed  that  the  ratio 
of  actual  to  expected  deaths  in  the  general 
section  was  75.7  per  cent.;  in  the  temperance 
section,  47.1  per  cent. 

The  Manufacturers'  Life,  with  which  I  am 
connected  officially,  has  shown  a  remarkably 
low.  death  rate  among  total  abstainers  in  its 
twenty-five  years  of  experience  ending  1910. 
For  nine  years,  1902-1910  inclusive,  the- 
average  percentage  of  actual  to  expected 
deaths  among  non-abstainers  was  65.7; 
among  abstainers  only  36.9.  The  experience 
was  even  more  favorable  to  abstainers  in  the 
earlier  years. 

What  is  more  significant  than  anything 
else  is  the  fact  that  a  critical  examination 
of  the  experience  of  every  company  separate- 
ly classifying  its  risks  reveals  the  fact  that  in 
every  year  and  at  all  ages,  wherever  a  con- 
siderable number  of  lives  are  under  obser- 
vation, mortality  is  much  lower  among  ab- 
stainers than  it  is  among  non-abstainers.  This 
is  being  recognized  more  and  more  by  the 
British  companies,  several  of  which,  while 
they  do  not  maintain  abstainers'  sections, 
guarantee  a  permanently  lower  rate  of  pre- 
mium.— Medical  Record,   Dec.   2,    1911. 


A  Winning  Football  Team 

CHRISTOPHER  McKIVATT,  the  ex- 
ceedingly able  captain  of  the  Austra- 
lasian football  team  playing  in  Eng- 
land, has  been  giving  the  press  some  inter- 
esting particulars  of  his  experiences,  and 
among  other  things,  has  explained  much  of 
the  system  upon  which  the  Australasians  act 
upon  the  field  of  play.  "We  so  practice  move- 
ments in  our  training  that  in  a  match  you  will 
never  see  one  of  our  team  with  the  ball  unless 
supported  by  one  or  more  colleagues  on  either 
side.    The  man  nearest  the  one  with  the  ball 


must  always  back  him  up.  To  carry  out  that 
system  to  the  letter  means,  of  course,  that 
every  man  must  be  in  perfect  condition,  and 
able  to  last  the  full  80  minutes  without  fa- 
tigue. There  can  be  no  doubt  we  have  kept 
in  condition  so  far,  but  it  has  only  been  done 
by  living  the  simple  life.  Here  in  Southport 
we  live  together  under  conditions  which  tend 
to  keep  every  man  fit.  We  neither  drink  nor 
smoke,  and  by  getting  to  bed  by  half-past  ten 
every  night  we  are  ready  for  training  early 
every  morning.  Rigorous  training  is  required 
from  every  member  of  the  team,  and  any 
player  who  is  not  ready  for  training  at  the 
specified  time  in  the  morning  is  fined." — 
English  Alliance  News. 

Sobriety  for  England's  Navy 

VICE-ADMIRAL  Sir  J.  R.  Jellicoe, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet,  speaking  at  a  temperance  meeting 
at  Gibraltar  the  other  day,  said :  "Any  officer 
holding  a  command  which  carries  with  it  any 
measure  of  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
the  empire  must  recognize  as  I  do,  the  value 
of  sobriety  in  promoting  fighting  efficiency. 
In  the  navy  there  are  three  qualities  upon 
which  efficiency  depends.  They  are  discipline, 
straight  shooting  and  endurance,  and  sobriety 
unquestionably  tends  greatly  to  the  promo- 
tion of  these  qualities.  In  regard  to  disci- 
pline, one  has  only  to  look  at  the  punishment 
returns  to  realize  how  many  of  the  disciplin- 
ary offences  are  due  at  the  outset  to  intem- 
perance. As  for  endurance,  medical  research 
has  amply  proved  the  fact  that  sobriety  is  a 
great  asset  in  improving  the  physical  quali- 
ties, and  therefore,  the  endurance  of  the  hu- 
man race.  But  of  our  own  personal  exper- 
ience we  know  that  we  do  not  drink  alcohol 
just  before  a  football  match  or  a  boat  race. 
If  we  do  we  shall  fail,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  any  other  pursuit  involving  endurance.  As 
regards  straight  shooting,  which  is  so  largely 
a  question  of  the  eye,  it  is  every  one's  exper- 
ience that  abstinence  is  necessary  for  the  high- 
est efficiency.  If  I  am  going  to  a  rifle  meet- 
ing in  the  afternoon,  I  don't  drink  a  whisky 
and  soda  at  lunch.  If  I  did  I  know  I  should 
have  no  chance  of  making  a  "possible."  What 
applies  to  a  rifle  applies  equally  to  a  heavy 
gun  and  all  admirals  recognize  this  by  taking 
care  that  the  fleet  is  called  away  from  a  har- 
bor on  urgent  business  at  least  twenty- four 
hours  before  battle  practice  or  a  gun-layers' 
test  is  commenced. — English  Alliance  News. 

"America  is  to  be  saved  by'  the    continued    in- 
carnation of  her  ideals  in  uplifted  souls." 
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Social  Service  and  Country  Problems 

THE  social  and  moral  problems  of  rural 
New  England  cause  concern  to  those 
who  appreciate  the  changes  which  have 
been  going  on  in  the  past  half  century.  The 
westward  trend  of  energetic  young  life  has 
left  many  a  community  seriously  drained  of 
its  more  resourceful,  progressive  type  of  pop- 
ulation, with  the  result  that  often  a  state  of 
moral  and  civic  stagnation  menaces  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  progress  not  only  of  the  com- 
munity but  of  the  state  at  large. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  is  wisely  reaching 
out  over  the  state  of  Massachusetts  in  an  en- 
deavor to  arouse  the  smaller  towns  and  cities 
to  undertake  for  themselves  and  for  the  more 
remote  rural  districts  work  on  social  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  the  smaller  communities. 

A  recent  report  of  a  district  lying  about  the 
Connecticut  river  reaching  back  to  the  hills 
finds  in  one  county  nearly  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  population  foreign  born,  while 
in  the  more  isolated  sections  are  "some  sorry 
remnants  of  the  old  stock,  some  of  them 
sons  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.'^  A  recent  case 
involved  a  family  of  the  descendants 
of  one  of  these,  the  father,  grandfather,  and 
father's  sister  drunkards,  the  mother  feeble- 
minded, and  four  daughters  growing  up  in 
such  conditions  as  this  group  could  be  ex- 
pected to  provide. 

The  problems  that  present  themselves  are 
as  wide  as  human  nature.  "Destitution, 
drunkenness,  immorality,  cruelty,  desertion, 
insanity,  feeble-mindedness,  all  present  them- 
selves as  cause  for  interference  for  the  physi- 
cal or  moral  protection  of  the  children 

"The  father  crazy  drunk  on  hard  cider 
manufactured  by  himself  and  stored  in  his 
cellar  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  any  pos- 
sible need,  while  the  terrified  mother  and  her 


little  children  are  driven  by  threats  and  a 
loaded  revolver  to  take  refuge  with  almost 
equally  frightened  neighbors"  is  a  variation 
at  one  point  only — the  kind  of  liquor — from 
similar  city  problems. 

Since  population  shows  a  rapid  trend  from 
rural  to  urban  life  much  depends  on  keeping 
the  country  districts  physically  and  socially 
sound  and  such  modern  methods  of  social 
work  as  can  be  applied  should  act  both  in  the 
directions  of  prevention  and  of  staying  de- 
teoriation  where  it  has  begun. 

The  influx  of  healthy  ambitious  immigrants 
to  rural  communities  may  in  the  end  be  a  re- 
deeming feature  provided  they  can  be  drawn 
early  to  a  comprehension  of  what  the  best 
type  of  American  citizenship  means.  A  Po- 
lish protestant  clergyman  speaking  on  the  al- 
cohol question  at  a  recent  conference  bespoke 
for  his  people  the  influence  and  example  of 
sobriety  because  his  people  "came  here  eager 
to  live  in  American  ways,  to  adopt  American 
customs." 

If  the  immigrant  is  to  be  a  genuine  source 
of  strength  to  rural  life,  education  and  friend- 
ly co-operation  should  meet  him  more  than 
half  way  in  interpreting  to  him  the  real  ele- 
ments of  American  ideals.  Otherwise,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  he  will  copy  and  continue 
the  less  worthy  if  that  happens  to  be  more 
conspicuous  and  less  revolutionary  of  the  cus- 
toms he  brings  with  him. 

Whether  the  need  is  to  infuse  new  life  and 
courage  into  the  old  population,  or  to  early 
bring  the  new  population  to  a  condition  where 
it  will  become  a  source  .of  strength  to  the 
state,  the  rural  community  could  often  be 
enormously  helped  by  a  wise  application  of 
friendly  methods  of  social  helpfulness  which 
heretofore  have  largely  been  applied  tocity 
problems.  '    '    ■;  j!  *'!q 

The  Human  Interest  Element 

AN  association  in  Massachusetts  having 
for  its  object  the  securing  of  pure 
milk  recently  issued  a  press  notice 
account  of  the  death  of  a  young  baby  from 
tubercular  meningitis,  the  sequence,  it  was  be- 
lieved, of  the  use  of  milk  from  tuberculous 
cows.  An  earnest  plea  is  made  for  endowing 
the  State  Health  Department  with  the  neces- 
sary legal  authority  to  cope  with  dangers  of 
this  kind.  Physicians  have  not  altogether 
agreed  in  the  past  as  to  whether  tuberculosis 
is  actually  transmitted  in  this  way,  but  if  a 
single  child's  life  is  likely  to  be  endangered 
by  the  use  of  milk  from  tuberculous  animals, 
he  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
and  protected  to  the  utmost  extent. 
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While  we  are  referring  with  entire  sym- 
pathy to  this  particular  "human  interest" 
story,  and  the  object  for  which  it  is  related, 
we  rise  to  inquire  whether  on  the  whole  equal 
vigor  is  being  shown  in  protecting  public 
health  from  the  dangers  involved  in  the  igno- 
rant or  wilful  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  A 
loss  of  66,000  lives  in  a  single  year  directly 
or  indirectly  as  a  result  of  alcohol,  as  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  the  JOURNAL  ought 
to  present  enough  of  the  human  interest  ele- 
ment to  rouse  every  public  health  militant. 
Tuberculous  meningitis  caused  the  death  of 
4218  persons  in  the  registration  area  in  1908. 
Alcoholism  alone  carried  off  2348  not  to  men- 
tion the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  al- 
cohol on  the  death-rate  from  other  diseases. 

We  remember  what  Mrs.  Partington  said  of 
comparisons.  But  they  are  certainly  not  to 
the  advantage  of  alcohol  when  it  is  seriously 
considered  as  a  menace  to  public  health. 

[Plans  for  Saving  Taxes  and  Men 

THE  old  method  of  handling  drunken- 
ness in  court  has  largely  resolved  itself 
into  a  squirrel-cage  performance  of 
sending  the  victim  into  jail,  out  again,  and 
back  again,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
the  famous  Finnegan  report.  One  man  was 
found  recently  in  a  central  Massachusetts 
jail  who  had  been  in  jail  forty-two  times  for 
the  single  offense  of  drunkenness.  As  a  pun- 
ishment, it  proves  of  small  value :  psychologi- 
cally, it  tends  to  thrust  the  drunkard  into  the 
jail-habit  class ;  sociologically,  it  puts  a  heavy 
burden  of  expense  on  his  family  in  particular 
and  on  society  in  general. 

Eventually  some  more  practical  method 
must  be  devised,  perhaps  for  the  confirmed 
drunkard  a  plan  of  commitment  like  that  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Aschaffenberg  at  the  Lon- 
don International  Congress  Against  Alcohol- 
ism, namely,  the  commitment  of  the  drunkard 
to  some  institution  for  treatment,  release  on 
probation  when  he  seemed  physically  able,  and 
permanent  confinement  at  a  proper  institution 
if  after  two  such  trials  he  failed  to  stand. 
Left  at  large,  Professor  Aschaffenberg  be- 
lieves, he  is  a  physical,  moral,  and  social  cen- 
ter of  danger. 

For  the  possibly  hopeful  class  of  drinkers 
who,  by  reason  of  their  habit,  come  before  the 
courts,  increasing  attention  is  being  given  to 
probation,  giving  the  offender  a  chance,  with 
proper  help  to  re-establish  himself,  to  support 
his  family,  and  to  save  the  community  the 
expense  of  transporting  him  to  and  from  jail 
and  maintaining  him  while  there.  Mr.  Ed- 
win Mulready,  Massachusetts  Probation  Offi- 


cer, stated  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  in  1911,  that  of 
102  cases  placed  on  probation  in  Massachu- 
setts in  six  months,  taking  into  consideration 
what  the  men  earned  during  the  time  that 
oherwise  "they  would  have  spent  in  jail,  there 
was  a  net  saving  to  the  community  of  $1540. 

The  Mayor  of  Minneapolis  stated  that  the 
1,690  cases  handled  by  the  probation  method 
since  January  1,  1908,  were  of  advantage  to 
5,000  women  and  children  who  thus  had  help 
of  the  earnings,  otherwise  lost,  of  the  offender. 
From  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  men  made 
good.  Of  these  probationers,  102  had  bought 
homes ;  80  had  bank  accounts  with  deposits 
amounting  to  $7,800. 

The  Pollard  Plan,  introduced  by  Judge  W. 
J.  Pollard,  of  Missouri,  had  an  additional 
safeguard — the  total  abstinence  pledge.  Court 
sentences  were  suspended  by  Judge  Pol- 
lard in  the  case  of  those  convicted  of 
drunkenness  on  their  signing  a  total  abstin- 
ence pledge  in  open  court.  They  were  re- 
quired to  keep  it  or  suffer  the  penalty.  Judge 
Pollard  applied  it  to  over  3,000  persons  and 
believes  that  95  per  cent,  of  them  have  been 
saved  to  good  citizenship. 

This  Pollard  Plan  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  statute  law  of  Great  Britain,  State  of 
Victoria,  Australia,  Vermont,  and  lately  has 
been  introduced  experimentally  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Lippe,   Germany. 

THE  BOOK  TABLE 

The  book.  Pure  Foods :  Their  Adultera- 
tion, Nutritive  Value  and  Cost^  presents  a 
considerable  range  of  information  in  an  at- 
tractive and  interesting  manner,  which  in  the 
hands  of  a  home-maker  or  teacher  of  chem- 
istry or  domestic  science  who  is  qualified  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false,  might  be 
very  useful.  But  for  others,  and  especially 
for  use  by  pupils  in  schools,  it  is  misleading 
at  several  points  and  can  not  be  recom- 
mended. For  example,  the  statement  that  "it 
has  by  no  means  been  demonstrated  that  they 
[alcohol  and  nicotine]  are  injurious  when 
consumed  in  small  quantities,"  while  techni- 
cally true,  since  some  might  take  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  wine  once  a  month  or  even  once  a  day 
and  not  be  harmed,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
in  the  absence  of  any  indication  of  what  the 
author  means  by  "small  quantities"  the  gen- 
eral reader  would  interpret  it  in  the  terms 
usual  to  such  substances,  say  2  or  3  glasses  of 
wine  or  beer  daily ;  and  it  certainly  has  been 
demonstrated  that  amounts  even  smaller  than 
these  have  affected  the  body  injuriously. 

7.     Pure   Foods.     By  Prof.   John  C.   Olsen,   A.   M. 
Ph.  D.     210  pp.    111.  $.80.     Gipn  and  Co.,  New  York. 
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The   Mountain  Cli 

IN  America  we  have  a  very  curious  state  of 
things.  Employers  of  labor  know  so  well 
that  the  sober  workman  is  worth  most 
that  of  7,000  representative  business  and  cor- 
poration managers  questioned  in  1897,  77  per 
cent,  replied  that  they  discriminated^  more  or 
less,  against  drinkers.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  workmen,  especially  those  doing  labor- 
ious work,  take  beer  or  other  alcoholic  drinks 
because  they  feel  that  such  drinks  enable 
them  to  do  more  hard  work  or  to  do  it  easier. 
Which  is  right? 

The  efficient  workman  doing  hard  physical 
labor  needs  strength  and  endurance,  the  abil- 
ity to  do  a  good  day's  work  without  undue 
fatigue.  We  can  readily  see,  too,  that  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  work  turned  off 
also  depend  quite  largely  on  practice  which 
tends  to  eliminate  useless  movements.  So  the 
final  answer  to  the  question  must  be  found 
not  in  men's  untrustworthy  sensations  but  in 
the  records  of  precise  expicriments  as  to  the 
actual  effects  of  alcohol  on  strength,  endur- 
ance and  practice. 

Of  such  there  are  many.  For  example. 
Prof.  Schnyder  of  Bern,  made  very  careful 
experiments  to  learn  what  effect  an  amount  of 
alcohol  equivalent  to  that  in  two  glasses  of 
beer  taken  with  his  dinner  would  have  on 
strength  and  endurance.  He  used  a  very 
cleverly  constructed  instrument  called  an 
ergograph,  which  measures  and  records  accu- 
rately both  the  amount  of  work  certain  mus- 
cles do  and  the  fatigue  experienced.  He 
found,  much  to  his  surprise,  that  on  the  aver- 
age the  work  done  was  8.6  per  cent,  less  on 
the  10  alcohol  days  than  on  the  10  preceding 
abstinent  days,  and  that  he  tired  out  more 
quickly. 

But  might  not  the  results  be  different  with 
a  laborer  than  with  a  professor  who  was 
merely  making  experiments?    Let  us  see. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  work  which  calls  for 
more  strength  and  endurance  than  mountain- 
climbing  and  so  it  furnishes  an  excellent  field 
for  experiments  to  show  whether  alcohol  can 
increase  muscle  working  ability.  About  nine 
years  ago,  Prof.  Durig,  a  chemist  and  expert 
mountain  climber,  carried  out  a  series  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  experiments,  repeatedly 
climbing  from  the  Sporner  Alps  to  the  8000- 
foot-high  summit  of  Mt.  Bilkencrat  in  Voral- 
berg.    The  ascents  were  made  under  the  most 


mber's  Discovery 

exactly  similar  circumstances  excepting  that  on 
the  days  of  the  first  of  the  three  series  he  used 
no  alcohol  and  on  the  others  he  took  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  alcohol  in  2  to  2  1-3  glasses  of 
beer  in  the  morning,  about  what  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  at  other  times. 

He  always  took  account  of  the  products  of 
bodily  changes,  the  weight  of  his  body  and 
his  pack,  and  the  height  to  which  he  climbed, 
and  reckoned  so  carefully  that  he  was  able 
to  determine  exactly  how  much  energy  he  put 
forth,  how  much  work  (measured  in  foot- 
pounds) he  averaged  to  accomplish  and  the 
time  required  in  doing  it. 

As  in  the  case  of  every  person  using  alco- 
holic drinks,  he  had  the  impression  that  he 
worked  more  easily  on  the  alcohol  days  but 
the  reckonings  showed  that  although  he  had 
expended  15  per  cent,  more  energy  on  the  al- 
cohol days  the  work  accomplished  was  16.4 
per  cent,  less;  furthermore  he  found  that  on 
the  alcohol  days  it  took  21.7  per  cent,  more 
time  to  climb  the  mountain  than  it  did  when 
he  took  no  alcohol.     (See  chart.) 

Probably  none  of  the  other  mountain  climb- 
ers have  experimented  as  Prof.  Durig  did, 
but  careful  inquiries^  among  them  showed 
that  they  too  knew  alcohol  is  a  serious  hin- 
drance for  only  12  out  of  57  questioned  use 
even  as  much  alcohol  as  a  little  wine  when  at 
their  regular  work. 

Long  hard  army  marches  are  also  great 
tests  of  strength  and  endurance,  and  many 
such  have  shown  how  alcoholic  drinks  impair 
muscular  efficiency.  Dr.  Bressler^  tells  of  a 
striking  one  made  with  three  selected  compa- 
nies in  a  Bavarian  regiment  on  the  march : 
the  men  in  two  companies  were  given  drinks 
in  the  intervals  of  rest,  while  those  in  the 
third  were  allowed  none.  Judging  from  the 
experience  of  those  three  companies,  march- 
ing side  by  side,  it  appears  that  an  abstaining 
company  is  worth  twenty  times  as  much  as 
a  drinking  one ;  for  while  at  the  end  of  the 
practice.  Company  A  had  20  men  unable  to 
march,  and  Company  B  had  22,  only  one  man 
in  Company  C,  the  abstaining  company,  was 
unequal  to  duty. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  these  strange 
facts?  Why,  although  more  energy  is  ex- 
pended, is  less  work  accomplished?  Why 
does  not  the  workman  realize  after  taking  al- 

1, 2,  Bressler : '  'Alcohol  even  in  smallJamounts  a  poison"  (1902) 
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cohol  that  his  working  ability  is  considerably 
lowered  and  why  does  he  feel  less  tired  when 
really  he  is  more  fatigued? 

The  answers  are  easily  found  when  we  con- 
sider how  the  muscles  work  and  how  alcohol 
affects  the  body. 

First,  alcohol,  mainly  through  its  effect  on 
the  nervous  system,  has  a  paralyzing  effect 
on  the  muscles;  it  also  counteracts,  more  or 
less,  the  effects  of  practice  through  which  we 
have  learned  so  to  control  our  muscles  that 
useless  movements  are  eliminated  and  we  put 
forth  no  more  energy  than  the  work  to  be 
done  requires.  When  the  brain  is  disturbed 
by  alcohol,  it  becomes  very  uncertain  in  its 
nervous  control  of  the  muscles.  As  in  the 
case  of  a  lack  of  practice  (e.  g.  in  skating), 
many  more  muscles  are  set  in  motion  than  the 
work  requires;  they  may  contract  too  strong- 
ly, and  the  opposing  muscles  must  be  set  in 
action  to  modify  the  movement,  or,  too  little 
tension  is  used,  and  the  work  intended  is  not 
done;  and  the  different  muscles  do  not  work 
together  piroperly,  so  false  movements  are 
made. 

Accordingly,  as  we  have  seen,  the  hard- 
working body  was  unnecessarily  fatigued, 
energy  was  uselessly  wasted,  and  the  actual 
output  of  muscle  work  was  lowered  from  8.6 
per  cent.  (Prof.  Schnyder)  to  15.4  per  cent. 
(Prof.  Durig),  speaking  conservatively,  on 
the  average  about  10  per  cent. 

Secondly,  the  workman  is  deceived  because 
alcohol,  by  paralyzing  certain  brain  cells, 
impairs  mental  work.  The  power  of  judging, 
the  critical  faculty,  is  stupefied,  and  a  thin 
veil  of  illusion  is  thrown  over  the  true  con- 
ditions. Accordingly,  the  one  who  has  taken 
alcohol  always  judges  that  he  has  accom- 
plished more  work  than  he  really  has,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  he  judges  his  fatigue  to  be 
less,  a  deceptive  and  false  feeling  of  well- 
being  and  mental  power  takes  place.  Al- 
though this  is  soon  followed  by  a  corres- 
ponding sense  of  depression,  the  drinker  sel- 
dom realizes  that  it  is  due  to  the  alcohol  and 
uses  more  drink  to  overcome  it. 

Thus  if  the  experimental  work  holds  true 
in  every-day  life  it  means  that  the  drinking 
laborer  not  only  suffers  more  from  fatigue, 
but  loses,  if  he  works  by  the  piece,  about  10 
per  cent,  of  the  wages  he  would  otherwise 
earn;  while  the  employer  who  pays  by  the 
day  pays  for  10  per  cent,  more  work  than  he 
gets. 


LESSON  SUGGESTIONS.  For  younger  pupils 
use  chart  and  Durig's  story  alone.  For  older  pu- 
pils use  articles  on  pp.  77,  82  in  connection  with 
lesson  on  Longevity,  that  on  p.  80  with  Body 
Heat,  and  those  on  pp.  79,  81,  83  to  illustrate  effi- 
ciency. 


The  Carpenter  of  Carlsbad 

For  Primary  Classes 

ONCE  on  a  time,  so  the  story  goes,  there 
was  a  carpenter  who  lived  in  Carls- 
bad, and  he  was  always  bragging 
about  the  fine  things  he  could  build  if  he  had 
good  tools.  One  night  he  had  a  dream.  A 
fairy  brought  him  the  finest  chest  of  tools 
that  had  ever  been  seen:  shining  saws,  sharp 
chisels,  planes,  a  brace  and  bit,  and  all  the 
things  necessary  to  build  a  house. 

"Take  care  of  these  tools"  said  the  fairy, 
"for  you  will  need  them  all  your  life  and  you 
will  get  no  more." 

When  the  carpenter  woke  up  he  found  it 
was  not  all  a  dream,  for  on  the  chair  by  the 
bedside  was  the  very  tool-chest  he  had 
dreamed  of,  complete,  new,  and  in  perfect 
order. 

You  can  imagine  how  pleased  he  was.  But 
as  time  went  on  he  forgot  what  the  fairy  had 
told  him  about  taking  care  of  his  tools.  When 
he  used  the  saw  he  let  its  teeth  get  dulled; 
when  he  used  his  chisels  he  left  them  out 
where  they  got  rained  on.  He  even  let  some 
vinegar  drop  on  others  which  made  rust 
come  on  them.  Gradually  every  thing  got 
out  of  place,  broken  and  dull-edged. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  call  to  build  a  new 
palace  for  the  Emperor.  It  was  to  be  the 
finest  place  in  the  world,  and  the  best  work- 
men were  called  in  to  help.  Our  builder  came 
also.  Here  was  the  great  work  he  had  wanted 
all  his  life.  Now  he  would  make  a  name  and 
a  fortune.  Alas !  When  he  began  to  work  he 
had  nothing  fit  to  use.  Some  of  his  tools 
were  lost,  all  were  dull,  rusty  or  worthless 
and  he  could  accomplish  nothing. — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

LESSON  SUGGESTIONS.  Tell  the  preceding 
story  to  the  children  and  let  them  tell  it  back 
again  or  write  it  out.  Question  as  to  what  their 
tools  are.  What  difference  between  their  tools 
and  those  of  the  carpenter?  How  about  the  work 
done  by  persons  who  have  lost  such  tools  as 
eyes,  teeth,  etc.  Are  these  outer  tools  the  most 
important?  Speak  of  the  necessary  tools,  the 
heart,  lungs,  stomach  and  brain,  and  call  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  general  care  of  them.  (Quick 
review  of  points  already  covered.)  Point  out  that 
in  addition  to  avoiding  large  quantities  of  sweets, 
pickles,  and  the  like  we  ought  never  to  use  cig- 
arets,  or  any  such  drinks  as  beer,  wine  or  whis- 
key which  contain  alcohol  and  are  very  harmful 
to  all  these  tools.  Explain  that  this  harm  may  not 
be  apparent  for  a  long  time — the  carpenter  did  not 
realize  at  first  that  his  tools  were  being  spoiled — 
but  the  mischief  was  being  done  and  it  was  just 
when  he  needed  them  most  that  he  discovered 
the  truth.  Suggest  that  parents  and  teachers  do 
all  they  can  to  provide  for  the  boys  and  girls  and 
teach  them  just  how  to  care  for  their  tools — bodies 
— but  whether  the  children  have  perfect  tools  or 
ruined  ones  when  they  are  ready  to  do  tlieir  great 
life  work  depends  upon  themselves.  Emphasize 
the  need  and  the  glory  of  controlling  themselves 
and  lead  them  to  see  that  if  they  do  carelessly 
neglect  or  injure  their  tools  they  must  suffer  in 
consequence,  and  the  fact  that  It  may  not  have 
been  discovered  by  parents  or  teacher  will  make 
no  difference. 
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Under  the  Study-Lamp 


IT  IS  said  that  when  the  mother  of  one  of 
our  American  heroes  was  asked  how  she 
had  trained  her  son  she  replied  she  had 
done  nothing  unusual  except  that  from  child- 
hood she  had  made  a  practice  of  reading  and 
telling  him  many  stories  of  high  moral  cour- 
age and  physical  bravery.  That  such  stories 
thrill  every  normal  boy  or  girl  and  help  to 
mold  their  lives  on  noble  lines,  no  one  can 
doubt,  but  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  those 
which  are  attractive  and  virile  is  no  easy  task 
as  parents  and  teachers  have  long  since  found 
out.  They  will,  therefore,  welcome  these 
eight  true  stories  in  Heroes  from  Everyday 
Life'^  which  is  desirable  from  every  point  of 
view  and  well  adapted  to  children  above 
eleven  or  twelve  years. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  parent 
or  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School,  day  school, 
or  training  class  can  strengthen  his  (or  her) 
work,  extend  his  influence,  and  increase  his 
own  personal  enjoyment  if  he  can  acquire 
the  ability  to  tell  stories  well.  But  how  to 
acquire  the  art,  so  well  worth  while,  that  is 
the  question.  It  is  true  that  some  story  tellers 
are  "born"  but  others  can  be  made  if  they 
will  apply  themselves  to  the  task,  and  Pro- 
fessor St.  John's  book.  Stories  and  Story  Tell- 
ing'^ shows  exactly  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  degraded  some- 
times loath  their  drunkenness  and  impurity 
and  desire  restoration.  But  past  failures  and 
present  clamorous  appetites  and  impotent 
wills  make  their  cases  seem  hopeless.  It  is  of 
such  despairing  ones  that  Mr.  Begbie  wrote 
in  "Twice  Born  Men"  and  in  this  newer  book. 
Souls  in  Action.^  The  earlier,  showed  how 
Divine  Power  aided  by  human  love  and  sym- 
pathy could  suddenly  change  the  lives  of 
men  in  the  depths;  the  later  tells  how  wo- 
men lost  to  all  goodness  were  gradually  re- 
stored by  the  same  gracious  Power.  These 
books  are  powerful  documents  both  as  evi- 
dences of  drink's  power  to  destroy  men,  and 
of  the  Divine  power  of  restoration. 

In  pointing  out  the  real  dangers  which 
lurk  in  the  medical  use  of  alcohol  and  in 
"patent  medicines,"  most  of  which  contain  it 
or  still  more  powerful  drugs,  Dr.  Organ's 
book.  The  Last  Battle  Ground,^  does  good 
service.  If  it  could  be  rewritten  in  simpler  and 
more,,  unaffected  language,  it  would  be  more 
interesting.  It  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  a  supposedly  scientific  book  intended 
to  clear  away  error  should  repeatedly  speak 
of  alcoholic  liquors  as  "stimulants"  and  thus 
help  to  perpetuate  the  fallacy  upon  which 
more  than  on  any  other  single  one  the  medical 
use  of  alcohol  has  depended. 


In  artistic  excellence,  accuracy,  and  com- 
pleteness. Dr.  Merton's  First  Aid  Charts^ 
can  hardly  be  excelled.  They  show  skele- 
tons, the  circulatory  and  the  muscular  sys- 
tems, bandages,  compresses,  etc.,  50  illustra- 
tions in  all,  in  the  natural  colors  on  life-size 
or  half-life  size  figures.  Among  those  recom- 
mending them  are  the  International  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  American  Red  Cross  and  National 
Boy  Scouts.  The  charts  would  also  be  very 
useful  for  general  use  in  teaching  advanced 
physiology. 

Those  who  have  examined  similar  books 
by  Professor  Ritchie  will  be  prepared  to  find 
in  the  Primer  of  Hygiene^  for  lower  grades, 
a  sound,  attractive,  teachable,  up-to-date 
book,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Among  its  good  points  are  unique  illustra- 
tions which  help  to  fasten  the  lessons  in 
mind,  questions  and  lesson  suggestions  at 
chapter-ends,  discussions  of  common  pre- 
ventable diseases,  and  some  excellent  material 
on  narcotics.  A  description  of  the  process 
of  fermentation  showing  how  and  why  whole- 
some fruit  and  grain  juices  become  poisonous 
would  add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
book. 

Persons  who  are  training  for  nurses  will 
undoubtedly  find  Miss  Fiske's  Structure  and 
Functions  of  the  Body^  of  great  service,  for 
it  is  prepared  by  a  trained  nurse  for  the  special 
use  of  such  students,  and  seems  to  contain 
the  general  information  regarding  the  struc- 
ture, functions,  and  diseases  of  the  body 
which  is  required  by  nurses.  If  the  author 
had  taken  a  little  more  pains  to  consult 
recent  authorities,  she  would  not  have  made 
the  mistake  of  placing  the  narcotic,  alcohol, 
in  the  class  with  the  undoubted  stimulants, 
tea  and  coffee. 

1.  Heroes  of  Every  Day  Life.  Compiled  by 
Fanny  E.  Coe.  100  pp.  111.  $.40.  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany,   New  York. 

2.  Stories  and  Story  Telling.  By  Prof.  Edward 
St.  John,  A.  M.,  Pd.  M.  100  pp.  $.50  net.  The 
Pilgrim    Press,    Boston,    Mass. 

3.  Souls  in  Action.  By  Harold  Begbie,  310  pp. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,   New  York. 

4.  The  Last  Battle  Ground.  By  Margaret  S. 
Organ,  M.  D.,  319  pp.  George  T.  Long,  400  Man- 
hattan Ave.,  New  York. 

5.  IVlerton's  First  Aid  Charts.  Prof.  Holmes  "W. 
Merton.  3  charts,  size  26  by  38,  10  colors.  $5.00 
per  set.  Merton's  First  Aid  Chart  Co.,  47  Broad- 
way,  New  York. 

6.  Primer  of  Hygiene.  By  Prof.  John  W.  Ritchie 
and  Prof.  J.  S.  Caldwell,  184  pp.  111.  $.40.  World 
Book  Co.,    Yonkers-on-Hudson,   N.   Y. 

8.  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Body.  By 
Annette  Fiske,  A.  M.,  12  mo.;  221  pp.  111.  $1.25 
net.     W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  rescue  of  drunkards,  praiseworthy  as  it  is, 
is  only  trifling,  because  for  every  drunkard  rescued 
the  liquor  interests  will  create  ten  new  ones. 

— Dr.  Herman  Propert. 
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Are  You  Tired  of  Being  a  Tinker? 


One  Man  Is 


Tired  of  constantly  giving  to  charity  to  patch  up  and  care  for  the  resuhs 
of  drink  in  a  humanity  spoiled  by  it. 

So  he  sent  the  Scientific  Temperance  Federation  a  check  for  $100  to  help 
prevent  the  drink  habit  and  its  heavy  burdens  on  charity,  by  popular  ed- 
ucation in  the  scientific  facts  about  alcohol.  He  said :  "I  can  no  longer  be 
satisfied  with  palliatives  when  we  could  be  going  in  for  the  prevention  of  these 
heavy  burdens  on  charity." 

We  want  about  50  such  men  and  women  to  supply  the  $5,000  needed  at 
once  for  this  work  this  year. 

There  is  splendid  work  to  be  done — lots  of  it — it  seems  too  bad  to  lose  a 
minute  for  lack  of  funds— new  practical  methods  waiting  to  be  put  into  oper- 
ation. And  so  little  money  will  do  so  much ;  last  year  we  reached  over  8,000,000 
people  at  a  cost  of  only  $7,800— less  than  one  dollar  for  each  thousand  persons! 

Be  a  social  tinker  some  of  the  time  if  you  must.  Misery  ought  to  be  re- 
lieved where  it  can  be.  But  we  think  it  a  good  deal  more  cheerful,  encoura- 
ging, rational  work  to  try  to  keep  humanity  physically  sound  and  morally  clean 
by  prevention.  Don't  you  ?  Not  all  the  money  and  energy  of  philanthropy 
should  be  spent  in  patching  up  the  results  of  drink  :  it  is  good  sound  business 
sense  to  do  also  some  constructive  work  in  building  up  intelligent  sobriety. 

Education  in  the  scientific  facts  about  alcohol  is  a  great  special  need  of 
today.  Here  is  an  immediate  way  to  help  the  work  of  the  Scientific  Temperance 
Federation. 

Life  Members,  Subscription $100.00  each 

Sustaining  Members,  Annual  Subscription        10.00    " 

Associate         "  "  "  1.50    " 

"The  masses  should  be  educated  to  the  fact  that  inebriety  is  not  a  simple  habit  of  depravity. 
It  is  essentially  a  disease 

"We  ire  continually  reversing  the  point  of  view.  We  close  the  barn  door  when  the  horse  is  stolen. 
We  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  mental  and  moral  wrecks  and  not  a  cent  for  the  prevention  of  this 
heavy  burden.  Our  courts^  our  prisons^  our  reformatories^  our  state  hospitals*  our  epileptic  colonies, 
are  working  with  more  or  less  finished  products.  When  shall  we  awaken  to  the  larger  opportunity  of 
prevention  ?  " — Dr,  Menas  S.  Gregory  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  at  the  New  York  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections,  1910. 
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SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY  JOURNAL 


an  appeal  to  BO150 

a  "V/OUR  first  duty  in  life  is  toward  your  afterself.     So  live  that 
X      your  afterself — the  man  you  ought  to  be— may  in  his  time  be 
possible  and  actual. 

Far  away  in  the  years  he  is  waiting  his  turn.  His  body,  his  brain, 
his  soul,  are  in  your  boyish  hands.     He  cannot  help  himself. 

What  will  you  leave  for  him  ? 

Will  it  be  a  brain  unspoiled  by  lust  or  dissipation,  a  mind  trained 
to  think  and  act,  a  nervous  system  true  as  a  dial  in  its  response  to  the 
truth  about  you  ?  Will  you.  Boy,  let  him  come  as  a  man  among  men 
in  his  time  ?  Or  will  you  throw  away  his  inheritance  before  he  has  had 
the  chance  to  touch  it  ?  Will  you  turn  over  to  him  a  brain  distorted,  a 
mind  diseased?  A  will  untrained  to  action?  A  spinal  cord  grown  through 
and  through  with  the  devil  grass  of  that  vile  harvest  we  call  wild  oats  ? 

Will  you  let  him  come,  taking  your  place,  gaining  through  your  ex- 
periences, hallowed  through  your  joys;  building  on  them  his  own  ? 

Or  will  you  fling  his  hope  away,  decreeing  wanton-like  that  the 
man  you  might  have  been  shall  never  be? 

This  is  your  problem  in  life  ;  the  problem  of  more  importance  to  you 
than  any  or  all  others.     How  will  you  meet  it,  as  a  man  or  as  a  fool  ? 

When  you  answer  this,  we  shall  know  what  use  the  world  can  make 
of  you." — David  Starr  Jordan. 
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<<  'T'HE  only  remedy  for  vice  is  to  remove  the  ignorance  from  which  the  vice  originates." 

"  Truth  is  the  lever  of  Archimedes  that  moves  the  world.     To  the  teacher  has  come  the  oppor- 
tunity to  scatter  that  truth.   Opportunity  is  God's  command."— Mac  H.  Hunt,  July  4, 1830— Apr.  24,  1906. 
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Tobacco  and  Muscular  Efficiency 

HE  life  of  every  man,  says  Prof.  Lorn-  tary  power  of  muscular  contraction,  that  dur- 
bard,*  is  devoted  to  an  unconscious  ing  the  time  the  barometer  was  rising,  muscu- 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  what      lar  power  increased    (unless  counteracted  by 


T 


influences  affect  the  power  of  voluntary  muscu 
lar  contractions,  the  mechanisms  by  which 
alone  man  is  able  to  express  his  thoughts  and 
accomplishes  his  wishes.  As  to  what  these 
are,  he  continues,  there  is  much  contrary  evi- 
dence. One  man  is  markedly  affected  by 
atmospheric  changes ;  his  neighbor  who  is  less 
susceptible  laughs  at  his  conclusionSj  and  hav 


other  factors)  and  that  the  times  of  highest 
efficiency  were  10  A.  M.  and  10  P.  M. ;  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  barometer  was  fall- 
ing efficiency  declined,  and  the  times  of  lowest 
power  were  4  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M. 

Following  is  his  account,  somewhat  abbre- 
viated, of  the  experiments  with  tobacco. 

Smoking  was  found  to  have  a  very  depres- 


ing  a  poor  digestion,  would  attribute  it  to  the      sing   effect  upon  the  strength   of  the  volun- 
effect  of  food.     The  one,  states  that  a  cigar      tary   muscular   contractions.      This   was   seen 


The  Ergograph* 


helps  him  in  his  work,  another,  feels  from 
his  experience  that  it  can  be  only  injurious. 
As  long  as  the  answers  to  such  questions  rest 
on  the  slender  basis  of  individual  impressions 
and  feelings,  this  uncertainty  must  continue. 

In  order  if  possible,  to  withdraw  the  ques- 
tion from  the  realm  of  theory  and  place  it  in 
the  realm  of  fact,  Prof.  Lombard  carried 
through  a  long  series  of  experiments  with  the 
ergograph.  (The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a  simple  form  of  the  instrument.) 
The  weight  used  was  about  6^  pounds, 
the  contractions  being  made  every  two  sec- 
onds and  continued  as  long  as  possible ;  after 
a  rest  of  two  hours  the  test  was  repeated. 
Barometer  tests  were  made  simultaneously. 

He  found  that  eating  increased  the  volun- 

*"Some  of  the  Influences  which  Affect  the  Power 
of  Voluntary  Muscular  Contraction..  By  Warren  P. 
Lombard,  A.  B.,  Sc.  D.,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Physiology 
University  of  Michigan,  English  Journal  of  Physi- 
ology,  Vol.   XIII,    1892. 


when  a  lighted  cigar  was  smoked  just  before 
each  test  of  the  strength  during  a  number  of 
days,  and  the  amount  of  work  possible  on 
those  days  was  compared  with  that  done  at 
the  same  hours  on  other  days,  when  no  tobac- 
co was  used.  A  loss  of  strength  was  likewise 
observed  when  a  cigar  was  smoked  before  one 
of  several  observations  of  a  day.  The  result 
was  unexpected  to  the  subject,  who,  though 
aware  of  the  depressing  effects  of  large  doses 
of  tobacco,  thought  he  could  do  better  mental 
work  when  smoking,  and  supposed  that  mod- 
erate smoking  tended  to  excite  rather  than  to 
depress   both   mental   and   muscular    activity. 

The  experiments  of  Series  Three  (March 
2-12)  were  made  expressly  to  determine  the 
effects  of  smoking  on  muscular  power. 

The  effect  of  the  tobacco  to  lessen  the 
strength  is  well   shown   in  this  record.    (See 


♦S'rom    Jewett's    Control    of    Body    and    Mind, 
permission   of  Ginn   and   Co.,    Publishers. 
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chart  p.  100a).  The  power  declined  on  the 
2ndj  3d  and  4th,  b'oth  because  of  the  falling 
barometer  and  of  the  tobacco ;  and  on  the  5th 
the  power  continued  small  in  spite  of  the  ris- 
ing barometer.  The  power  increased  steadily 
.  on  the  6th,  7th  and  8th,  after  the  smoking  had 
stopped.  As  the  barometer  was  almost  steady, 
the  increase  in  strength  is  attributable,  in  part 
to  the  return  to  the  normal  condition,  and  in 
part  to  the  effects  of  practice.  On  the  9th, 
when  smoking  was  resumed,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable fall  of  the  curve  of  power,  though 
the  change  in  the  barometer  was  very  slight ; 
on  the  10th,  though  the  barometer  was  rising 
slowly,  the  strength  was  greatly  lessened;  on 
the  11th,  though  the  barometer  was  high  and 
about  stationary,  the  strength  increased  but 
little.  The  tobacco  was  left  off  again  on  the 
12th,  and,  though  the  barometer  fell  slightly, 
there  was  a  very  marked  increase  in  power. 
The  depressing  action  of  tobacco  came  out 
no  less  markedly,  when  a  cigar  of  medium 
strength  was  smoked  before  one  of  the  several 
observations  of  a  day.  That  the  drug  acts 
rapidly,  and  that  its  depressing  influence 
passes  off  with  equal  quickness,  was  regularly 
observed.   (See  chart  p.   100a.) 

An  experiment  in  which  a  cigar  of  medium 
strength  was  smoked,  was  made  on  May  5th, 
at  the  time  of  day  when  the  power  is  ordinar- 
ily increasing,  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the 
tobacco  might  be  undoubted.  The  weight 
employed  was  5  kilograms,  the  muscles  were 
contracted  every  two  seconds,  and  the  interval 
of  rest  between  the  succeeding  observations 
was  from  10  to  11  minutes.  The  barometer, 
which  changed  but  little  during  the  time  un- 
der consideration,  stood  at  29.364  in. ;  the 
temperature  of  the  room  at  68  degrees. 

The  record  of  these  successive  observations 
shows  that  the  effect  of  one  cigar  of  moderate 
strength  was  to  lessen  the  work  of  which  the 
subject  was  capable,  from  10.40  kilogram- 
metres  to  2.10  kilogrammetres ;  the  number 
of  times  that  the  weight  could  be  lifted  being 
reduced  from  86  to  12.  This  occurred,  too, 
at  the  time  of  day  that  the  strength  is  usually 
increasing.  The .  influence  of  the  tobacco 
was  not  felt  until  more  than  five  minutes  after 
the  subject  began  to  smoke,  and  it  increased 
throughout  the  hour  that  the  smoking  was 
continued.  But  little  nausea  was  experienced. 
The  effect  of  a  cigar,  to  lessen  the  volun- 
tary power,  came  on,  in  the  case  of  the 
writer,  five  to  ten  minutes  after  he  begins  to 
smoke,  and  lasts  a  little  over  an  hour  after 
he  has  ceased  to  smoke. 

The  experiments  have  revealed  only  the 
depressing  influence  of  tobacco,  the  amount  of 
which  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  cigar. 


and  the  length  of  time  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  smoked.  Of  course  other  influences 
might  oppose  or  increase  the  action  of  the 
drug. 

The  writer  has  stated  the  reasons  for  his 
belief  that  the  first  loss  of  power,  which  in 
all  the  experiments  was  accepted  as  the  limit 
of  endurance,  was  due  to  fatigue  of  certain 
of  the  central  nervous  mechanisms,  and  that 
the  influences  which  he  found  to  affect  his 
voluntary  power  acted  chiefly  upon  this  cen- 
tral apparatus.  The  action  of  tobacco  is  an 
additional  proof  that  this  view  is  correct. 

Though  the  voluntary  power  was  lessened 
by  the  tobacco,  the  rate  of  the  heart  beats  was 
increased,  as  if  the  heart  were  released  from 
the  vagus  control.  In  one  experiment  de- 
scribed [in  which  a  comparison  of  the  work 
done  in  33  liftings  before  smoking  and  in  33 
liftings  after  smoking  one  cigar  of  moderate 
strength  showed  a  fall  from  44.8  to  24.2  kilo- 
grammetres] the  pulse  increased  during  the 
smoking  from  65  to  80 ;  an  hour  later  it  was 
67;  and  two  hours  later  57.  If  the  loss  of 
power  caused  by  the  tobacco  is,  as  the  writer 
believes  his  experiments  showed,  due  to  a 
change  in  the  central  nervous  mechanisms,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  inhibitory,  vagus 
centres  should  be  similarly  affected,  and,  for 
a  time,  have  less  control  over  the  heart. 

Alcohol  no  Stimulant 

By  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.  D. 
Boston,  Mass. 

OF  ALL  narcotic  drugs,  that  which  is 
most  frequently  taken  and  which  most 
frequently  leads  to  a  drug  habit  is 
alcohol.  Alcohol  is  not  a  stimulant,  though 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  people  get  over 
considering  it  so.  It  never  stimulates  any- 
thing or  anybody.  It  always  puts  to  sleep  one 
or  more  of  our  faculties.  It  may  put  to  sleep 
our  sense  of  decency  and  our  power  of  re- 
straint so  that  we  become  abnormally  lively 
and  vivacious.  It  may  put  to  sleep  our  power 
of  muscular  control,  so  that  we  reel  in  walk- 
ing and  mumble  our  words  when  we  try  to 
talk.  Finally,  it  may  produce  an  actual 
stupor  when  the  individual,  as  we  say,  is  "dead 
drunk."  All  these  familiar  changes  are 
stages  in  one  and  the  same  process  of  stupefy- 
ing ourselves,  and  many  a  poor  sufferer  has 
found  out  for  himself  that  a  drink  of  whiskey 
will  stifle  pain,  physical  as  well  as  mental.  It 
drowns  stomach-aches  as  well  as  heartaches, 
and  I  have  known  a  number  of  alcoholics  who 
acquired  the  habit,  through  the  effort  to  sub- 
due pain  sufficiently  to  let  them  work  unham- 
pered.— Good  Housekeeping   (July,    1911). 
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Preventable  Nervous  Diseases  from  which  Smokers  Suffer 


SO  universal  a  custom  as  tobacco  using, 
the  effects  of  which  are  not  usually  or 
immediately  apparent  when  the  habit 
is  once  established,  does  not  at  once  invite 
close  scientific  study  as  to  the  injury  which  it 
may  possibly  cause.  The  result  is  that  as  yet 
physicians  have  given  comparatively  little  de- 
tailed study  to  the  effects  of  tobacco  and  es- 
pecially to  the  practical  question  of  its  effects 
on  working  ability.  The  description  of  Dr. 
Lombard's  experiment  on  himself  (p.  89) 
shows  that  he  found  that  working  ability,  in 
his  own  case,  was  reduced  by  using  small 
amounts  of  tobacco. 

The  results  of  the  use  of  larger  amounts  in 
producing  nervous  diseases  has  lately  been 
studied  by  Dr.  Frankl  Hochwart  of  Vienna. 
For  fifteen  years  or  more  he  has  noted  with 
■  every  patient  in  his  private  practice  the  ex- 
tent of  the  smoking  habit  and  has  collected 
records  of  over  1500  cases  of  nervous  dis- 
orders. He  has  lately  published^  an  account 
of  the  disorders  found  in  those  whom  he 
classed  as  heavy  smokers  viz.,  those  who  used 
daily  12  or  more  cigars  or  30  or  more  ciga- 
rets ;  although  he  admits  that  to  classify 
smokers  by  the  amount  used  is  not  necessarily 
an  absolute  index  as  to  injury  done,  owing  to 
the  differences  in  tobacco,  and  the  methods  of 
smoking. 

He  found  that  there  were  more  of  the  heavy 
cigaret  smokers  than  others  among  his  pa- 
tients for  nervous  disorders,  and  their  condi- 
tion appeared  to  be  worse.  Their  most  fre- 
quent complaint  was  heart  palpitation.     After 

To  the  Third 


that  in  order  of  frequency  were  general  ner- 
vousness, dizziness,  sleeplessness,  specks  be- 
fore the  eyes,  dyspepsia  and  other  digestive 
disorders. 

About  fifty  of  the  patients  complained  of 
loss  of  memory.  This  defect  disappeared 
when  the  use  of  tobacco  was  stopped. 

There  were  thirty-one  cases  of  neuralgia  in 
twenty-two  of  which  the  trouble  was  located 
in  the  arm.  The  number  of  cases  in  which 
some  degree  of  paralysis  followed  injuries  like 
over-strain  of  certain  muscles,  led  Dr.  E. 
Hochwart  to  the  opinion  that  tobacco  seems 
to  render  the  motor  nerves  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  effect  of  slight  injuries.  There 
was  one  case,  for  instance,  of  a  man  who  sat 
in  a  strained  attitude  with  his  arm  around  a 
pillar  in  a  theatre  in  order  to  see  better  dur- 
ing a  performance  and  suffered  a  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  arm  in  consequence. 
It  subsided  in  a  week  under  treatment. 

More  frequent  than  the  sharp  pain  of  neu- 
ralgia was  pain  of  a  disagreeable  gnawing 
nature  in  the  extremities,  chest  and  back. 
There  were  110  cases  of  this  kind. 

The  users  of  smaller  amounts  of  cigars  and 

cigarets    did   not    escape    physical    difficulties 

though  these  seemed  slighter  and  passed  off 

more  quickly.     Among  28  patients  suffering 

from    writer's    cramp,  18    were    of  the    class 

called  "moderate"  smokers,  those  who  used  on 

an  average  7  cigars  or  20  cigarets  daily.  Only 

three  of  these  cases  of  writer's  cramp  occurred 

in  non-smokers. 

1.   Deutsche    Medizinische  Wochenschrift   Dec.   14, 
1911. 

and  Fourth  Generations 


ANEW  contribution  to  the  study  of 
the  effects  of  parental  alcoholism  has 
been  made  by  Dr.  Alfred  Gordon,  of 
Philadelphia.  For  eight  years  he  has  been 
collecting  ~  information  concerning  the  family 
history  of  298  cases  of  mental  deficiency.  The 
study  included  117  families  and  extended  over 
three  generations.  Only  living  members  were 
taken  into  consideration ;  the  mortality  of  each 
family  was  very  great ;  deaths  occurred  early 
in  life ;  the  living  showed  the  marks  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  degeneracy.  In  his  conclu- 
sion Dr.  Gordon  says : 

Confining  myself  to  the  chief  subjects  of  my 
investigation,  viz.,  mental  deficiency  produced 
by  parental  alcoholism,  I  am  led  to  conclude 
from  this  painstaking  study,  carried  on  during 
a  period  of  eight  years,  that  alcoholism  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  direct  causes  of  im- 
becility, idiocy,  and  feeble-mindedness  in  the 


offspring.  The  pictures  built  up  from  the  col- 
lected facts  show  that  alcoholized  individuals 
procreate  degenerate  and  mentally  feeble  chil- 
dren. These  in  their  turn,  if  permitted,  con- 
tinue the  chain  of  the  pathological  condition, 
and  so  on  endlessly  unless  the  chain  is  inter- 
rupted. One  such  family,  for  example,  is 
capable  of  throwing  into  the  community  doz- 
ens of  useless  or  dangerous  individuals,  who, 
if  capable  of  multiplying,  will  produce  their 
like.  The  mental  inferiority  of  such  units 
leads  the  community  backward ;  its  intellec- 
tual  level   is   lowered. 

A  mentally  deficient  individual  is  unable  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  surroundings,  and  his 
efforts  in  that  direction  are  futile.  Moreover, 
he  becomes  dangerous  to  society,  as  his  con- 
ceptions of  obligations  and  of  conventional 
laws  are  primitive,. undeveloped,  and  frequent- 
ly perverted.     A  large  proportion  of  these  in- 
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dividuals  is  to  be  found  in  houses  of  correc- 
tion, in  prisons.  The  burden  of  keeping  them 
and  caring  for  them  devolves  on  the  commun- 
ity. Hence  arise  enormous  losses  from  a  fi- 
nancial and  social  standpoint.  If  by  depopu- 
lation is  meant  loss  of  individuals  not  only 
in  a  quantitive  but  also  in  a  qualitative  sense, 
alcoholism  is  undoubtedly  one  of  its  causes. 

It  leads  to  a  degeneration  not  only  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  also  of  the  species ;  it  is  danger- 
ous to  society,  as  it  produces  a  slow  and  pro- 
gressive deterioration  of  the  individual  and  an 
intellectual  and  physical  sterility  of  the  race 

Where  the  Poison 

AS  A.  result  of  many  careful  studies  of 
the  effect  of  tobacco  smoke  upon  men 
and  animals,  it  had  been  found  that 
nicotine  is  the  chief  poison  in  the  smoke.  One 
other  poisonous  ingredient  (picoline)  is  pres- 
ent, but  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  may  be 
disregarded.  The  ammonia  also  present  in  the 
smoke  is  irritating  to  the  throat  and  air  pas- 
sages and  contributes  to  the  ill  effects  result- 
ing from  spending  considerable  time  in  badly 
ventilated  rooms  filled  with  tobacco  smoke. 
Nicotine,  however,  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
substance  to  be  considered  from  the  poison 
standpoint,  and  in  this  respect  its  action  has 
been  extensively  studied. 

The  well  known  first  effects  of  trying  to 
learn  to  smoke  tobacco,  such  as  paleness,  cold 
perspiration,  nausea,  vomiting,  are  all  due  to 
the  effects  of  nicotine  upon  what  is  called  the 
vegetative  nervous  system,  that  is,  the  part  of 
the  nervous  system  most  closely  concerned  in 
nutrition,  growth,  development  and  reproduc- 
tion. For  all  these  nerves  nicotine  is  a  poison. 
It  first  excites  them  and  in  strong  doses  is 
able  to  paralyze  them.  It  is  the  excitation  of 
these  nerves  that  causes  the  familiar  symptoms 
in  first  experiences  in  tobacco  smoking. 

The  excitation  of  these  important  nerves 
reaches  to  all  parts  of  the  system  and  causes 
widely  various  effects.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
the  temporary  effects  of  a  single  poisoning, 
but  of  the  effects  of  many  repetitions — of 
chronic  nicotine  poisoning. 

Signs  of  the  chronic  poisoning  are  obscured 
by  the  ability  of  the  nerves  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  poison  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
extreme  effects  of  the  first  poisoning  are  not 
manifested,  but  though  one  may  become  accus- 
tomed to  nicotine,  this  does  not  mean  that  no 
poisonous  effect  is  exerted.  The  so-called  tol- 
erance is  not  complete.  Chronic  injury  is  done 
by  chronic  poisoning. 

The  injury  results  not  from  any  accumula- 
tion of  nicotine  in  the  body  but  from  the  num- 


with  all  its  social  consequences,  viz.,  lowering 
of  intellectual  status  and  depopulation. 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  the  re- 
sults of  exqDeriments  conducted  on  animals 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  germ-plasm 
deterioration,  which  is  discussed  here  from  a 
psychiatric  standpoint.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
ethyl  alcohol  taken  into  the  organism  in  any 
form  and  allowed  to  act  for  some  time  can 
produce  changes  in  the  germ  cells  which  influ- 
ence many  generations  of  descendants." — The 
Monthly  Cyclopedia  and  Medical  Bulletin^ 
(Jan.  1912)'. 

J. 

of  Tobacco  Strikes 

berless  repetitions  of  the  poisonous  excitation 
of  the  vegetative  nerves.  Chronic  inflamma- 
tory or  degenerative  disturbances  are  set  up ; 
the  tissues  most  liable  to  this  effect  of  chronic 
tobacco  poisoning  seem  to  be  the  blood  ves- 
sels. Nicotine  seems  to  have  a  special  ten- 
dency to  cause  attacks  of  spasms — convulsive 
nervous  discharges — in  the  blood-vessels.  This 
effect  appears  to  be  a  summation  of  the  many 
small  excitations  of  the  vegetative  nerve  cells 
in  the  blood  vessels  produced  by  the  repeated 
intaking  of  nicotine.  These  convulsive  dis- 
charges in  the  blood-vessels  would  explain 
the  attacks  of  tobacco  angina  in  smokers. 

Disturbances  of  this  kind  in  the  blood-ves- 
sels would  naturally  affect  the  heart,  and 
changes  such  as  inflammation  of  its  walls  may 
result  from  the  chronic  use  of  tobacco.  When 
such  changes  in  structure  have  taken  place, 
abstinence  can  seldom  if  ever  work  a  restora- 
tion. 

"Nicotine  is  capable,  therefore,  of  causing 
serious  and  dangerous  symptoms  in  acute 
poisoning"  says  Dr.  Frolich,  "and  serious 
changes  of  organic  functions  in  chronic  pois- 
oning, as  well  as  marked  alteration  of  struc- 
ture." 

♦Popularized  from  a  technical  article  by  Dr. 
Alfred  Frolich  of  Vienna  on  "The  Toxicology  of 
Tobacco  Smoke  and  of  Nicotine,"  Deutsche  IViedi- 
zinische   Wochenschrift.    (Dec.   1,   1911). 

Careless  Smokers  Endanger  Prop- 
erty AND  Lives  was  the  burden  of  one 
statement  borne  by  a  big  fire-engine  which 
with  shrieking  whistle  was  lately  driv- 
en through  New  York's  crowded  streets 
with  the  idea  of  arousing  an  oblivious  public 
to  this  source  of  peril  which  almost  daily 
causes  the  destruction  of  single  buildings  or 
lives  and  is  not  infrequently  responsible  for 
such  calamities  as  forest  fires,  mine  explo- 
sions like  that  in  Fernie,  B.  C,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  100  lives,  and  the  recent  holocaust  in 
New  York  in  which  150  perished. 
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As  It  Appears  to  a  Visitor  from  Mars 

A  Bulletin  for  Policy  Holders  Issued  by  the  N.  Y.  Postal  Life  Insurance  Co. 


MARTIAN.  "I  note  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  your  people  follow  the  custom 
of  sucking  in  smoke  from  some 
burning  substance,  and  then  emitting  said 
smoke  in  great  volume.  Is  this  a  religious 
custom,  or  a  method  of  taking  medicine?" 

Cold  Blooded  Scientist.  "This  is  a  custom 
that  was  confined  to  the  savages  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  until  about  the  year  1560,  when 
the  Spaniards  began  to  cultivate  tobacco  as  an 
ornamental  plant,  and  Jean  Nicot,  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Lisbon,  introduced  it  at  the 
court  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  in  the  form  of 
snuff.  Smoking  subsequently  became  a  cus- 
tom, which  spread  rapidly  throughout  the 
world.  In  the  seventeenth  century  smokers' 
noses  were  cut  off  in  Russia,  but  nose  or  no 
nose,  the  habit  spread.  They  smoke  because 
they  like  it." 

M.     "What  is  tobacco?" 

S.  "It  is  a  plant  of  the  order  'Solanaceae  !' 
It  contains  from  one  to  four  per  cent,  of  nico- 
tin,  small  quantities  of  nicotellin,  nicotein, 
etc.,  and  on  heating,  pyridin  and  its  homo- 
logues,  collidin,  picolin,  and  other  bases,  also 
carbolic  acid,  marsh  gas  and  cyanogen.  One 
ounce  of  tobacco  will  produce  from  one  to 
five  pints  of  carbon  monoxid  or  coal  gas." 

M.  "What  are  some  of  the  more  com- 
monly-noted ill  effects  of  heavy  smoking?" 

S.  "They  cover  nearly  the  whole  range 
of  human  ills  —  dyspepsia,  catarrhal  troubles 
of  the  nose  and  throat,  heart  disturbances,  ner- 
vous instability,  trembling,  impaired  eyesight, 
etc." 

M.  "But  how  much  nicotin  and  other 
poisons  does  your  average  smoker  absorb?" 

S.  "That  has  never  been  demonstrated  in 
a  human  subject.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some 
that  tobacco  smoke  contains  practically  no  nic- 
otin, but  only  its  decomposition-products,  py- 
ridin bases.  However,  these  degenerative 
changes  in  the  blood  vessels  have  also  been 
brought  about  in  animals  by  means  of  the 
inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke.  Also  water 
through  which  tobacco  smoke  has  been  passed, 
will  cause  excessive  gastric  secretion,  a  condi- 
tion common  among  smokers,  and  known  as 
'acid  dyspepsia.'  We  know  that  animals  can 
be  killed  by  absorption  through  the  skin  of 
the  alkaloids  of  tobacco,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising therefore,  that  the  thin  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  nose  and  throat  should 
absorb  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  extremely 
powerful  drugs  to  exert  a  positive  effect  on 
the  system.  The  mere  smoke  deprived  of  its 
drug  content,  could  not  possibly  produce  the 


symptoms  craved  by  the  smoker,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experiment." 

M.  "What  effect  has  tobacco  on  the  heart 
and  circulation?" 

S.  "The  blood-pressure  is  markedly  in- 
creased in  subjects  unaccustomed  to  its  use, 
slightly  so  in  habitues,  and  the  pulse  is  quick- 
ened according  to  the  dose  and  susceptibility 
of  the  individual.  Tobacco  is  a  poison  to 
heart  and  blood  vessels,  but  it  kills  in  acute 
poisoning  by  paralyzing  respiration." 

M.  "I  should  say  that  the  effects  you  men- 
tion would  render  it  a  somewhat  dangerous  in- 
dulgence for  men  who  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  who  are  heading  for 
arteriosclerosis  and  the  degenerative  diseases 
that  you  tell  me  are  increasing  at  such  x 
rapid  rate  among  your  people." 

S.  "Quite  right.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  a  limited  indulgence  in  tobacco  by  thor- 
oughly healthy  and  well-poised  subjects,  there 
is  no  question  about  it  being  a  poison  to  the 
neurotic,  the  scelerotic,  and  the  man  who  leads 
a  high-pressure  existence.  Heavy  smoking, 
lack  of  exercise,  nerve-strain,  combined  with 
overeating,  especially  after  middle  life,  form 
a  picture  of  commencing  degeneration,  slow 
in  some  resistant  types,  but  none  the  less 
sure."  What  would  be  your  attitude  if  it 
should  be  proposed  to  introduce  tobacco  on 
Mars?" 

M.  "Well,  I  should  want  sufficient  proof 
that  the  use  of  this  weed  by  the  average  Mar- 
tian would  not  be  injurious  —  in  other  words, 
that  its  use  by  large  masses  of  individuals 
would  not  increase  the  mortality  in  such 
groups,  and  lower  the  mental  and  physical 
efficiency  of  their  members." 

M.  "The  inhabitants  of  Mars  have  long 
since  learned  the  lesson  that  the  race  can  only 
be  advanced  through  the  persistent  exclusion 
of  habits  that  are  either  negative,  or  positively 
harmful,  and  the  substitution  of  habits  that 
are  positively  helpful  to  a  higher  degree  of 
mental  and  physical  well-being.  This  we  have 
reduced  to  a  science.  A  Martian  does  not 
drug  himself,  any  more  than  your  citizens  in- 
dulge in  the  cannibalism  of  their  ancestors. 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  what  you  told  me 
in  a  former  interview  about  the  increase  of 
the  death-rate  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  from  degenerative  diseases 
of  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  kidneys,  as 
compared  with  the  practically  level  death-rate 
from  such  maladies  in  Great  Britain.  How 
does  the  smoking  habit  of  Americans  compare 
with  that  of  Englishmen?" 
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5.  "Our  per  capita  consumption  of  tobac- 
co is  treble  that  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  in- 
creased, so  far  as  we  can  determine  from 
available  statistics  about  50  per  cent,  in  the 
past  thirty  years.  Your  question  suggests  to 
my  mind  the  possibility  of  tobacco  being  a 
powerful  contributory  factor  to  the  high  and 
increasing  mortality  among  our  people  after 
middle  life.  Strenuous  American  business 
men  are  often  prodigious  smokers.  They  seem 
to  regard  it  as  a  safety-valve,  but  in  the  quan- 
tities that  many  of  them  use  it,  quite  the  re- 
verse in  the  case." 

M.  "From  what  you  tell  me  regarding  the 
effects  of  tobacco,  I  should  think  it  would  be 
a  wise  precaution  to  consult  a  physician  be- 
fore taking  the  chances  of  indulgence." 

S.  "That  is  a  very  wise  suggestion,  and  no 
doubt  as  the  public  becomes  more  familiar 
with^  the  principles  of  disease-prevention,  and 
the  folly  of  waiting  until  disease  has  made 
its  appearance  before  consulting  a  physician, 
such  precautions  will  be  more  universally 
adopted.     By  the  way,  will  you  try  a  smoke?" 

M.  "No,  I  thank  you.  I  believe  I  will 
have  my  blood-pressure  taken  first." 

J- 

The  Story  the  School   Records  Tell 

PRACTICALLY  every  experienced 
teacher  of  advanced  grades  can  readily 
recall  cases  where  boy  smokers  have  be- 
come almost  unable  to  learn.  While,  fortu- 
nately, extreme  cases  are  rare,  it  remains  true 
that  the  scholarship  of  the  average  youthful 
smoker  is  seriously  lowered  by  smoking.  Thus 
P.  H.  Henry  in  the  School  and  Home  (Mar. 
1912)  reports  statistics  which  he  has 
gathered  regarding  800  boys  in  sixteen  schools 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  and  in- 
cluding his  own  High  School. 

RECORDS  FROM  ONE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Age 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Av.    Grade    Non-Smokers 

91 

84 

85 

72 

77 

71 

Av.  Grade  Smokers 

74 

73 

69 

60 

70 

54 

Difference  in  per  cent. 

17 

11 

16 

12 

16 

13 

RECORDS     FROM     FIFTEEN     SCHOOLS. 

Age  12     13     14     15     16  17 

Av.    Grade    Non-Smokers  87     91     88     85     89  86 

Av.  Grade  Smokers  74     75     72     74     73  67 

Difference    in    per    cent.  17     21     22     15     22  28 

That  these  figures  were  not  only  accurate 
but  representative,  appears  from  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  Supt.  Henry,  in  which  he  ex- 
plains his  methods  of  investigation  and  says 
that  before  printing  the  article  he  compared 
other  statistics  of  his  own  which  he  had  been 
compiling  for  fourteen  years  and  found  the 
comparisons  very  close. 

"It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  find  out  whether 
a  boy  smokes  or  not,  even  when  he  denies  it. 


Toward  the  close  of  the  day  he  becomes  rest- 
less, irritable,  cross,  anxious,  and  looks  worn 
and  pale.  He  fails  easily  in  recitation.  His 
mind  seems  to  lose  its  grasp  of  things.  Allow 
him  to  smoke  a  few  cigarets  and  he  becomes  a 
different  person  for  awhile. 

"I  have  just  gone  over  our  records  made  at 
the  close  of  the  first  term,  Feb.  1st,  and  find 
that,  without  a  single  exception,  the  cigaret 
smokers  have  failed  in  one  or  more  subjects. 
In  several  cases  they  failed  in  every  study; 
and  two  boys,  one  thirteen  the  other  fifteen 
years  of  age,  have  been  sent  to  the  office  fre- 
quently for  lying  and  stealing.  Two  years  ago 
these  same  boys  were  absolutely  reliable.  There 
is  not  a  trace  of  this  lapse  of  morals  in  either 
parent." 

In  college,  the  non-smokers  still  have  the 
advantage  as  Prof.  Wm.  A.  McKeever  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  pointed 
out  in  Education  (Nov.,  1907).  His  com- 
parison of  the  standing  of  fifty  smokers  and 
fifty  non-smokers  selected  at  random  from  the 
lists  was  as  follows : 

COLLEGE    RECORDS    OF    50    SMOKERS    AND    50 

NON-SMOKERS 

Smokers  Non-Smokers 

62.28  p.   c.  79.83  p.  c. 

47  9 

108  38 


Average   Grade 
Studies   dropped 
Failures 


In  other  words,  the  fifty  smokers  averaged 
28  per  cent,  lower  in  grades,  dropped  84  per 
cent,  of  all  subjects  dropped  by  the  100  stu- 
dents and  made  74  per  cent,  of  all  failures. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Reform  School 
at  Westboro,  Mass.,  says:  "All  boys  sent 
here  have  been  users  of  tobacco." 

Base   Ball   Players  not  Cigarettists 

By  Connie  Mack 

IN  regard  to  the  smoking  habit  among  the 
base  ball  players,  I  will  say  that  I  find 
some  of  the  Clubs  have  a  rule  prohibit- 
ing the  players  from  smoking  cigarets.  There 
is  no  clause  in  their  contract  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  so,  that  is,  providing  they  wish 
to  smoke  cigarets.  Most  of  the  players  realize 
that  the  use  of  cigarets  is  very  detrimental 
to  their  playing,  and  therefore,  refrain  from 
using  them.  I  believe  that  most  base  ball 
managers  prefer  to  put  the  players  upon  their 
honor  rather  than  to  have  a  clause  in  their 
contract  against  smoking.  We  find  that  every 
year  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  habits  of 
the  base  ball  player.  I  doubt  very'  much  if 
today  the  average  life  of  the  members  of  any 
profession,  or  business  house  employing  a  num- 
ber of  men  equals  that  of  the  base  ball  play- 
er. Drinking  is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past 
with  the  player. 
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T^HE  best  test  of  a  civilization,    a  culture,    or  an 
institution  is  whether  it  contributes  to  the  pro- 
ducing good  children,  well  endowed,  and  to  advance 
them  to  their  fullest  maturity. — G.  Stanley  Hall. 

A  Jason's  Crop 

IN  THE  conspicuous  results  of  the  use  of 
alcohol  and  tobacco,  it  is  well  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
other  habit-forming  drugs  against  which 
warning  should  be  made  as  they  have  gained 
a  strong  hold  in  popular  use.  Before  the  re- 
cent law  was  passed  forbidding  the  importa- 
tion of  opium,  the  United  States  had  achieved 
the  unenviable  distinction  of  consuming  more 
opium  than  any  other  western  nation.  Mor- 
phme,  cocaine  and  a  whole  tribe  of  others, 
bromides  available  even  at  the  soda-fountains, 
remind  one  of  the  never-ending  crop  of  drag- 
on's teeth  against  which  Jason  contended. 
Their  use  seems  to  rest  on  disinclination  to 
endure  discomfort,  in  the  idea  that  physical 
relief  can  best  be  had  by  drugs,  or  on  impa- 
tience with  the  more  deliberate  workings  of 
hygienic  methods  that  tend  to  remove  causes 
instead  of  merely  covering  up  discomfort. 

Legislation  can  do  something  to  make  more 
difficult  the  securing  of  these  habit-forming 
drugs,  but  education  in  maintaining  health 
and  in  hygienic  measures  of  relief  of  pain  or 
discomfort  is  most  important  of  all. 

Protection  of  Non-Smokers 

THE  discomfort  often  given  the  non- 
smoker  by  the  thoughtless  smoker  has 
found  public  expression  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Non-Smokers'  Protective  League 
of  America.  Among  the  active  officers  are 
Dr.  Charles  G.  Pease,  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  Prof.  Wm.  A.  McKeever, 
Dr.  Winfield  S.  Hall,  and  other  well-known 
physicians,  educators,  and  lawyers. 

The  League's  reason  for  being  is  stated  as 
follows : 

"The  right  o^  each  person  to  breathe  and 
enjoy  fresh  and  pure  air  —  air  uncontami- 
nated  by  unhealthful  or  disagreeable  odors 
and  fumes  —  is  a  constitutional  right  and  can 
not  be  taken  away  by  legislatures  or  courts, 
much  less  by  individuals  pursuing  their  own 
thoughtless  indulgence. 

"In  the  matter  of  smoking  and  of  carrying 
lighted  tobacco  in  places  where  non-smokers 
are  present  or  entitled  to  be,  or  where  the 
fumes  or  odor  of  tobacco  can  reach  those  who 
do 'not  indulge  in  the  habit  —  a  flagrant  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  others  —  we  have  al- 
lowed custom  to  ride  rough-shod  over  us.  The 
time  has  come  when  a  better  order  of  things 


in  this  relation  must  obtain  through  educa- 
tional and  restraining  action. 

"That  tobacco  smoke  and  the  odor  of  tobac- 
co are  irritating  to  normal,  unpoisoned  respi- 
ratory membranes  is  attested  by  the  personal 
experience  of  thousands  of  persons  who  are 
daily  and  in  many  cases  hourly  forced  to  in- 
hale them.  They  produce  headache,  dizziness, 
nausea,  and  even  fainting  ....  and  in  other 
ways  they  cause  harm,  discomfort  and  pain.^' 

The  work  proposed  by  the  League  is  not  re- 
formatory but  protective.  Without  seeking  to 
abridge  the  personal  rights  of  anyone  it  seeks 
"to  awaken  the  sense  of  fairness  in  those  who 
use  tobacco  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  the  right  to  inflict  discom- 
fort and  harm  upon  others. 

"The  League  takes  the  stand  which  is  taken 
by  the  statutes  against  permitting  the  escape 
of  gasolene  smoke  in  public  places,  the  adul- 
teration of  food,,  and  the  committing  of  other 
infractions  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  pro- 
poses to  take  steps  in  the  courts  and  before 
legislative  bodies,  and  wherever  else  it  may  be 
necessary,  to  obtain  and  enforce  proper  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others  if  such  respect 
can  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

The  members  of  the  League  for  these  rea- 
sons agree : 

1.  To  co-operate  in  encouraging  and  in- 
sisting on  the  enforcement  of  all  public  laws, 
ordinances,  rules  and  regulations  prohibiting 
or  restricting  tobacco  smoking  in  public  and 
semi-public  places  and  to  secure  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary,  co-operating  with 
Boards  of  Health  and  all  administrative  and 
executive  officials  to  this  end. 

2.  To  secure  the  co-operation  of  persons 
in  control  of  all  places  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  general  public  in  prohibiting  tobacco 
smoking  therein  or  in  so  limiting  and  restrict- 
ing it  that  only  those  who  indulge  the  habit 
will  be  required  to  inhale  tobacco  fumes. 

3.  To  create  wholesome  public  opinion 
and  to  encourage  non-smokers  to  insist  upon 
their  rights  when  these  are  disregarded  by 
tobacco  users. 

The  League  desires  a  strong  membership 
of  those  interested  in  its  purposes.  The  prin- 
cipal office  is  at  101  West  72nd  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Business  Men  Bar  Out  Cigaret  Users.' 
Forty-one  prominent  business  houses  of  Mass- 
achusetts have  signed  an  agreement  to  employ 
no  one  under  eighteen  years  who  smokes  cig- 
arets.     Among  these  are  25   in  Boston,   7  in' 
South  Boston,   3   in  Pittsfield,  and  others  iri' 
Lynn,  Haverhill,  Brockton,  Southbridge,  and'- 
Peabody.  ' 
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How  Tobacco  Injures  The 

By  Charles 

WHEN  tobacco  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe  the  use  of  it  was  every- 
where regarded  as  an  injurious 
habit,  and  on  this  account  for  a  while  it  made 
slow  progress.  It  is  no  less  injurious  now 
than  it  ever  was  —  we  have  simply  grown 
used  to  it  —  and  it  was  only  when  people  be- 
came used  to  its  injuriousness  that  the  habit 
began  to  make  great  strides. 

The  products  of  combustion  of  tobacco  are 
chemical  substances  which  in  addition  to  the 
nicotine  are  also  toxic,  and  nausea  naturally 
stops  the  smoker  before  symptoms  of  acute 
poisoning  result.  One  must  look  then,  for 
symptoms  of  sloiu  poisoning.  The  popular 
belief  that  tobacco  stunts  growth  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  non-smokers  observed  for  four 
years  at  Yale  and  Amherst  increased  more  in 
weight,  height,  chest-girth,'  and  lung  capacity 
than  smokers  did  in  the  same  period. 

Every  athlete  knows  that  it  hurts  the 
"wind;"  that  is,  injures  the  ability  of  the 
heart  to  respond  quickly  to  extra  work.  It 
also  afi^ects  the  precision  of  eye  and  hand.  A 
great  billiard-player  who  does  not  smoke  once 
assured  me  that  he  felt  sure  of  winning  when 
his  opponent  was  a  smoker.  A  tennis-player 
began  to  smoke  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
found  that  men  whom  he  had  before  beaten 
with  ease  could  now  beat  him.  Sharp-shoot- 
ers and  riflemen  know  that  their  shooting  is 
more  accurate  when  they  do  not  smoke. 

Furthermore,  all  business  men  will  tell  you 
that  tobacco  damages  a  boy's  usefulness  in 
his  work.  This  is  necessarily  so,  since  any- 
thing which  lowers  vitality  creates  some  kind 
of  incompetence.  For  the  same  reason  the  boy 
who  smokes  excessively  not  only  is  unable  to 
work  vigorously,  but  he  does  not  wish  to 
work  at  all.  If  there  were  some  instrument 
to  determine  it,  in  my  opinion  there  would  be 
seen  a  difference  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the 
general  efficiency  of  smokers  and  non-smokers. 
The  time  is  already  at  hand  when  smokers  will 
be  barred  out  of  positions  which  demand  quick 
thought  and  action.  Already  tobacco  is  for- 
bidden during  working  hours  in  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

Now  the  boy,  who  is  certain  to  be  injured 
by  any  form  of  tobacco,  invariably  smokes  in 
the  worst  way  he  can  —  that  is,  smokes  ciga- 
rets.  How  is  his  father  going  to  stop  it?  Wc 
all  know  with  what  force  the  indorsement  of 
a  hair-tonic  comes  from  a  bald-headed  barber. 
A  man  cannot  expect  to  have  any  influence 
with  his  son  when  he  advises  him  not  to  do  the 
thing  he  himself  is  doing.  Every  man  advises 
his  son  not  to  smoke  until  he  reaches  an  age 


Smoker  and   His  Children 

B.  Towns 

where  tobacco  will  not  hurt  him,  though  he 
himself  has  probably  heard  lately  from  his 
doctor  that  there  is  no  such  age. 

I  have  seen  a  father  sit  in  a  room  blue  with 
tobacco,  a  room  in  which  all  the  windows  were 
shut  • — ■  and  advise  his  boy  not  to  smoke  until 
he  was  twenty-one.  To  breathe  smoke-laden 
air  is  to  absorb  some  of  the  nicotine,  cases 
even  of  mild  poisoning  have  resulted  from  this 
alone,  —  and  hence  to  receive  some  of  the 
effects.  I  knew  an  opium-smoker  who  had  two 
black-and-tan  dogs  which  he  kept  in  the  room 
with  him  while  smoking.  After  a  time  they 
became  so  accustomed  to  it  that  they  ex- 
hibited the  same  symptoms  as  the  smoker  when 
deprived  of  it  —  running  at  the  eyes,  sneezing, 
excessive  nervousness.  They  grew  to  look 
forward  to  his  smoking  as  eagerly  as  he  did, 
and  all  through  breathing  the  same  air. 

In  a  milder  way  a  boy  gets  something  of  the 
excitation  of  tobacco  and  acquires  a  desire  for 
it  when  he  breathes  atmosphere  charged  with 
his  father's  smoke.  And  besides  the  same  phys- 
ical incentive,  he  has  something  the  dogs  did 
not  have  —  intellectual  curiosity  to  see  what 
the  sensation  is  like.  Thus  the  father  who 
fills  his  house  with  smoke  has  in  a  threefold 
way  created  an  appetite  for  tobacco  in  his 
boy;  first,  the  boy  has  a  disposition  to  smoke 
because  his  father  does,  second,  because  he  is 
curious,  and  third,  because  his  respiratory  pas- 
sages are  already  craving  the  excitation  to 
which  they  have  become  accustomed.  The 
smoking  father,  in  forbidding  his  son  to 
smoke,  virtually  drives  him  to  sneak  around 
the  corner  for  a  cigaret  to  experiment  with  on 
the  sly. 

The  action  of  any  narcotic  is  to  break  down 
the  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  If  a  father 
finds  that  his  boy  is  fibbing  to  him,  is  difficult 
to  manage,  or  does  not  wish  to  work,  he  will 
generally  find  that  the  boy  is  smoking  cigarets. 
— From  The  Century,  March,  1912. 

An  Experiment.  The  cigaret  smoker  al- 
most invariably  inhales ;  and  he  gets  the  most 
harm  merely  because  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  absorbs  the  poison  most  rapidly.  If 
you  wish  to  see  how  much  poison  you  inhale, 
try  puffing  cigaret  smoke  through  a  handker- 
chief, and  then,  having  inhaled  the  same 
amount  of  smoke,  blow  it  out  again  through 
another  portion  of  the  same  handkerchief. 
The  difference  in  the  discoloration  will 
be  found  to  be  very  marked.  You  will 
note  that  in  the  second  case  there  is  hardly 
any  stain  on  the  handkerchief :  the  stain  is  on, 
your    windpipe    and    bronchial    tubes. — Ex. 
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Redeeming  The  Time 
By  Hon.  Edward  Hyatt, 

state   Superintendent  Public  Instruction,   California 

BOYS,  there  are  so  many  of  you  that  I 
don't  get  to  write  to  you  very  often. 
I  think  this  is  very  important,  else 
I  would  surely  not  take  the  trouble  to  write 
it. 

The  fun  and  pleasure  and  success  of  your 
whole  life  and  that  of  your  friends  and  rela- 
tives are  going  to  depend  very  largely  upon 
what  you  do'  during  the  next  ten  years ;  and 
I  am  writing  this  to  ask  each  particular  one  of 
you  to  stiffen  up  his  will,  to  make  up  his  mind, 
to  hang  to  it  like  grim  death,  in  resolving  to 
get  along  without  cigarets  for  ten  years  to 
come.  No  one  can  do  this  for  you.  If  you 
haven't  the  will  to  do  it  yourself,  it  won't  be 
done. 

Believe  me,  you  have  a  long  and  tough  old 
fight  ahead  of  you  to  keep  your  head  above 
water,  and  to  take  care  of  yourself  and  make  a 
living  for  fifty  years  and  more  in  the  fierce 
competition  and-  strife  of  the  world.  All 
the  time  you'll  keenly  need  every  ounce  of 
strength  and  steadiness  and  "wind  that  you  can 
summon  to  your  aid. 

But  here.  If  you  take  on  the  habit  of  smok- 
ing before  you  are  grown  you  weaken  your 
strength  and  steadiness  and  wind.  The  other 
fellow  will  get  away  with  you  and  you  will 
go  down  to  humiliating  defeat  many  a  time 
for  that  reason,  simply  because  in  boyhood  you 
drugged  yourself  so  that  you  are  not  so  tough 
and  strong  in  body  or  so  cool  in  mind  as  you 
would  otherwise  have  been. 

I  say  this  knowing  that  cigarets  are  gay 
and  stylish  but  many  stylish  things  will  injure 
and  weaken  us ;  say  it  knowing  that  you  will 
see  some  handsome,  well-dressed,  striking  fel- 
lows gracefully  smoking  them — but  still  more 
so  the  bedraggled  bums  and  hard-faced  crim- 
inals ;  say  it  knowing  that  you  are  anxious  to 
be  a  man  and  that  perhaps  the  very  man  you 
would  most  like  to  be  is  himself  a  smoker — 
but  if  you  go  with  me  to  the  reformatories  and 
prisons  you  will  see  thousands  of  miserable 
and  unfortunate  fellows  you  would  not  like  to 
be — they  too,  are  smokers ;  and  their  smoking 
helped  to  drag  them  down. 

It  is  not  enough  to  see  that  a  good  many 
admirable  boys  and  men  are  smoking,  with- 
out apparent  damage  in  any  way.  We  should 
use  our  brains  to  think  with  instead  of  merely 
as  filling  for  our  heads.  If  we  look  about  and 
think,  we  will  see  that  the  boys  who  use  cig- 
arets are  most  likely  to  be  poor  specimens  of 
humanity,  thin-faced,  nervous,  impatient,  un- 
able to  study  or  stick  to  a  job.  We  will  see 
that   athletic   managers    do   not   want   them, 


that  business  men  would  rather  have  some  one 
else,  that  they  are  undesirable  to  practical 
employers.  They  have  a  poor  chance  among 
the  strongest  and  best  people  everywhere. 
So  it  will  always  be  with  them. 

This  is  why  I  ask  the  boys  of  this  State  to 
do  without  cigarets  for  the  next  ten  years. 
It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  every  one  of 
you,  and  a  great  thing  for  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  State.  How  strong  is  your  will? 
Can  you  do  it? 

For  a  final  scrap  to  linger  in  your  future 
memory,  let  me  repeat  what  seem  to  me  the 
most  affecting  words  I  have  ever  seen  on  pa- 
per, writterf  by  one  of  the  wisest  citizens  our 
State  ever  had.  (See  Jordan,  cover.)  — 
Pamphlet  issued  by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

AMONG  the  excellent  resolutions  under 
the  head  of  General  Civic  Movements 
which  were  passed  unanimously  by  the 
2500  teachers  present  when  the  Resolutions 
Committee  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  adopted  (Nov.,  1911)  was  the 
following : 

"The  present  attitude  of  uncompromising 
hostility  to  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  among  Kansas  people  is  largely  due  to 
the  instruction  in  the  schools  concerning  the 
evil  effects  of  alcohol,  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  There  should  be  no  suspension 
of  the  effort  to  teach  every  child  in  this  state 
the  evil  results  which  follow  the  use  of  alco- 
holic liquors.  This  instruction  should  be  ex- 
tended to  excesses  of  every  character.  The 
boy  should  be  taught  the  harmful  effects  of 
tobacco,  and  that  the  cigaret  smoker  can  never 
grow  to  his  full  strength  and  stature.  .We 
str.ongly  approve  the  law  forbidding  the  sale 
of  tobacco  to  minors,  and  we  reiterate  our  de- 
mand for  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  prohibiting  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

"Realizing  the  blighting  influence  of  the 
cigaret  physically  and  mentally  on  those  who 
are  addicted  to  its  use,  we  urge  renewed  en- 
deavors in  awakening  our  boys  to  the  serious 
danger  that  confronts  them,  and  suggest 
closer  co-operation  in  preventing  our  anti- 
cigaret  law  from  becoming  a  dead  letter." — 
Western  School  Journal    (Kansas). 

Physiological  Effects.  My  tabulated 
reports  show  that  twenty-five  young  college 
students,  smokers,  who  averaged  to  begin 
at  thirteen,  had  suffered  as  follows :  Sore 
throat,  4;  weak  eyes,  10;  pain  in  chest,  8; 
"short  wind",  21;  stomach  trouble,  10;  pain 
in  heart,  9.— Bulletin  1,  Prof.  W.  A.  Mc- 
Keever,   Manhattan,  Kans. 
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The  ordinary  boy  who  begins  to  smoke  at  12  or 
15  years  has  come  to  the  place  where  lie  thinks  he 
"knows  it  all"  and  refuses  to  be  advised  or  directed. 
Accordingly  he  can  best  be  influenced  by  indirec- 
tion. His  mind  must  be  so  directed  that  he  will 
himself  secure  the  facts  which  will  convince  his 
reason  and  lead  him  to  decide  not  to  smoke  or  to 
drink.  These  facts  should  cover  all  sides  of  the 
question. 

The  following  method  may  be  used  advantageous- 
ly, the  facts  elicited  and  discussed  briefly  in  one  or 
more  periods,  and  a  short  summary  entered  in 
note-books.  They  may  also  be  used  to  illustrate 
the  regular  lessons  or,  in  some  cases,  single  topics 
may  be  e.xpanded  to   fill  a  lesson  period. 

A  sufficient  time  before  the  discussion  assign 
one  or  more  topics  to  each  pupil,  directing  that  in- 
formation be  obtained  at  first  hand  and  put  into 
concrete  and  striking  form  wherever  p'ossible.  In- 
sist upon  accuracy  a.nd  see  that  each  boy  has  the 
topic  most  interesting  to  him.  The  reports  may 
be   called  for   in  the  order  indicated. 


History.  The  boy  interested  in  history 
may  report  briefly  on  the  history  of  tobacco 
(see  p.  93)  and  on  the  measures  taken  to 
repress  it.  The  point  should  be  clearly  made 
that  it  is  a  habit  originating  not  with  highly 
enlightened  and  achieving  peoples  like  the 
Romans  and   Greeks,  but  with  savages. 

Finances.  The  boy  who  is  specially  inter- 
ested in  this  topic  should  investigate  the  cost 
of  smoking.  Perhaps  he  may  know  of  smok- 
ers Avho  would  be  willing  to  tell  what  it  costs 
them.  He  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tobacco  alone  is  only  a  part  of 
the  bill  —  for  there  are  various  smokers'  im- 
plements,— and  it  often  leads  to  wastefulness 
in  other  ways  as  well.  Has  this  cost  re- 
mained stationary  or  has  it  gradually  in- 
creased? Let  him  reckon  the  cost  of  smoking 
for  a  boy  who  begins  at  12  or  15  years  and 
continues  till  he  is  21;  until  25;  until  45 
years  of  age.  How  far  would  these  sums  go 
in  paying  for  a  little  business  or  a  house-lot, 
etc.  Put  it  in  terms  of  books,  athletic  appa- 
ratus, a  canoe,  business  college  course  and  the 
like.  The  same  money  cannot  be  used  both 
ways.  Which  would  really  yield  the  more 
genuine  satisfaction. 

Manners.  Direct  all  the  class,  or,  the  boy 
who  is  most  polite  and  cleanly  of  habit,  to 
carefully  observe  smoking  on  crowded  streets : 
what  becomes  of  the  smoke,  whether  people 
not  smoking  can  escape  from  it,  etc.  What 
are  the  laws  governing  the  suppression  of  bad 
odors?  Has  any  class  of  persons  the  right 
to  pollute  the  air  which  others  must  breathe 
by  blowing  the  breath  from  their  own  bodies 
forcibly  into  the  faces  of  others,  or  by  ren- 
dering the  air  heavy  with  odors  disagreeable 
to  others?  (Refer  to  Non-Smokers'  League, 
p.  95). 

Business.  The'  boy  interested  in  business 
should  make  enquiries  of  as  many  employers 
as  possible,  especially  of  those  with  whom  he 
would    like    employment    and    find    out    how 


Helping  The  Boys  to  See  The  Truth 

For   Advanced  Grades 

many  would  prefer  boys  who  do  not  smoke 
and  ask  the  reasons  why  not.  Are  these  em- 
ployers "provincial"  or  in  line  with  other 
business  men  (Mass.  employers,  p.  95). 
Discuss  these  reasons  and  lead  the  boys  to  see 
for  themselves  that  it  is  not  mere  prejudice 
but  good  business  to  require  undrugged  brains 
and  trustworthy  characters.  How  many  would 
be  willing  to  form  deliberately  any  other 
habit  which  would  certainly  greatly  lessen 
their  chances  for  good  positions  anywhere? 

Law.  The  boy  interested  in  legal  matters 
should  look  up  the  laws  prohibiting  the  sale 
or  gift  of  tobacco,  cigarets  or  "makings"  to 
m^inors  and  note  that  these  or  similar  laws 
have  been  enacted  in  almost  every  state.  Why 
have  these  laws  been  made,  often  by  legisla- 
tors who  are  themselves  smokers?  Note  that 
they  have  become  aware  both  of  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  habit  and  of  the  harmful  effects 
on  growing  boys ;  they  consider  it  their  duty 
to  protect  boys  from  things  which,  like  tobac- 
co, can  menace  growth  into  healthy  manhood. 
Note  further  that  every  boy  who  secures  or 
uses  tobacco  or  cigarets  is  in  spirit  a  law- 
breaker and  that  he  shows  his  foolishness  by 
setting  his  judgment  on  this  matter,  while  he 
is  not  yet  grown  and  not  yet  a  user  of  tobacco, 
against  the  aggregate  judgment  and  experi- 
ence of  many  men  of  affairs. 

Athletics.     This  topic  will  probably  inter- 
est every  boy  and  several  may  report  on  it. 
What    are   the    rules    for    athletes,    especially . 
when  in  training?     How  many  of  them  smoke 
when   engaged    in   training  for   athletic   con- 
tests.    Compare  the  number  who  would  like  . 
to  make  teams  but  were  unsuccessful.     What 
are  the  effects  of  smoking  on  strength  and  en-  , 
durance?      (Lombard,  p.   89).     What  effects 
on  marksmanship?     (Buffalo  Bill,  et  al.)   On  , 
various  other  sports?     (Weston,  et  al.)    Dis- 
cuss reasons  why  tobacco  impairs  strength  and 
endurance,  "wind,"  keen  sight,  etc.     Make  \i 
perfectly  clear  in  an  impersonal  way  that  while 
boys  can  probably  form  this  habit  in  spite  of 
everything,   they  must  consider  that  the   day  , 
they  do  begin  they  are  themselves  practically 
cutting  off  their  chances  of  athletic  success. 

Medicine.     Let  the  boy  specially  interested 
in   physiology   make   an   investigation   of   the  . 
effects  of  tobacco  on  boys  .and  youths.      (See 
pp.  94,  97. )     Why  is  it  true  that  early  use  of  to- 
bacco practically  always  stuijts  the  growth  of,, 
either  body,  mind  or  character?  Show  concisely 
how  it  affects  nutrition,  respiration,  circulation  , 
and    the    nervous    system.     .Suppose    it    were 
some  newly  discovered  drug ;   could  any  but  . 
harmful  results  be  expected  to  follow?  Keep 
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mainly  to  the  question  of  its  use  by  minors. 
Admit  freely  that  some  can  be  found  who 
seem  to  take  no  harm  but  lead  the  boys  to  see 
that  this  is,  also  true  of  some  other  kinds  of 
poisoning  such  as  lead  poisoning.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  all  authorities  agree,  a  great 
majority  of  all  boys  who  use  tobacco  are  un- 
doubtedly handicapped  either  in  body  or  in 
business  life.  Many  physicians  believe  that 
adults  also  are  injured  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  by  this  drug;  even  though  the  harm 
may  not  appear  for  some  time.  Even  if  one 
out  of  20  could  escape  is  it  wise  to  begin  a 
habit  where  the  chance  of  escape  from  more 
or  less  serious  consequences  is  so  small.  More- 
over, there  are  occasionally  those  who  are  en- 
tirely ruined.     Quote  authentic  instances. 

Scholarship. — The  boy  most  interested  in 
this  topic  is  the  one  to  secure  records  of  a 
number  of  smokers  and  an  equal  number  of 
non-smokers  who  are  strictly  comparable. 
Compare  on  the  following  points :  How  many 
in  each  class  fell  out  of  school  at  the  end  of 
the  grammar  grades?  How  many  were  unable 
to  finish  the  high  school  course?  How  many 
in  each  class  graduated  with  high  marks? 
How  many  took  subjects  more  than  once?  How 
many  in  each  required  more  than  the  given 
time  for  graduation?  How  many  in  each 
were  set  back,  suspended  or  expelled?  How 
many  in  each  class  expect  to  have  college 
training?  Compare  these  records  with  those 
of  other  schools  and  colleges   (p.  94).    Hint 


at  the  difference  in  standing  in  society  and  in 
business  success  between  men,  who  in  youth, 
secured  good  educational  advantages  and 
those  who  did  not.  The  boy  who  begins  to 
smoke  must  face  the  fact  that  he  is  acquiring 
a  habit  which,  as  these  records  show,  will 
probably  put  him  in  lower  classes  and  may 
even  doom  him  to  the  life  of  the   ignorant. 

Character  and  High  Ideals.  If  the  pupil 
having  this  topic  makes  a  comparative  study 
of  an  equal  number  of  boy  smokers  and  ab- 
stainers their  record  will  provide  evidence  that 
this  habit  is  very  detrimental  to  character.  To 
these  records  add  the  evidence  of  Judge  Lind- 
say and  others  dealing  with  Juvenile  delin- 
quents. Bring  out  the  four  reasons  why  this 
is  true :  Practically  every  boy  resorts  to  de- 
ceit in  order  to  begin  the  habit  and  to  continue 
it ;  because  of  the  secrecy  necessary  he  goes 
into  the  streets  or  alleys  and  often  gets  into 
the  company  of  boys  who  "shoot  craps",  etc. 
and  even  steal ;  the  craving  often  becomes  so 
intense  that  he  steals  to  satisfy  it ;  and  added 
to  these  three  strong  influences  is  the  drug 
effect  of  the  tobacco  itself  which  like  other 
narcotics  always  tends  to  impair  self-control 
and  weaken  moral  fiber. 

Review  the  various  points  briefly.  Write 
President  Jordan's  appeal  (cover)  on  the 
blackboard  (and  let  it  remain  some  time)  and 
use  it  in  clinching  the  lesson.  Try  to  per- 
suade each  boy  to  give  the  man-to-be  a  square 
deal  let  it  cost  what  it  may. 


The  Foolish  Colt 


For  Younger  Pupils 


I       SHALL    go  this    way,"    said    a   young 
black  colt  who  was  out  on  the  moor. 
And  he  looked  down  the  road. 

"No,  no,"  said  a  horse,  who  was  close  by. 
'"You  must  stop  on  the  moor." 

"Why?    Why  must  I  stop?"  asked  the  colt. 

"I  cannot  tell,"  said  the  horse.  "I  have  been 
told  by  an  old  horse  to  stay,  and  so  I  shall." 

"I  don't  care,"  said  the  colt;  and  off  he 
vvent. 

By  and  by  he  met  an  old  mare  at  an  inn 
door.     "What  are  you  here  for?"  asked  she. 

"I  have  come  out  for  a  bit  of  fun,"  said 
the  colt. 

"But  you  should  not,"  said  the  mare.  "You 
are  not  fit  to  go  out  in  the  world.  You  have 
no  shoes  on." 

"I  don't  care,"  said  the  colt ;  and  he  kicked 
his  heels  up  to  show  that  he  did  not  care  what 
the  old  mare  said.  But  the  mare  was  a  mare 
of  few  words,  and  she  said  no  more. 

Then  he  went  on  down  the  road.     He  met 


a  mule  with  a  pack  on  his  back.  The  mule 
shook  his  head  at  the  colt. 

"You  shouldn't  be  here,"  he  said,  "The 
town  is  close  by." 

"I  don't  care,"  said  the  colt ;  and  he  tore 
on. 

Right  through  the  town  he  went.  He  had 
never  been  in  a  town  in  all  his  life,  and  the 
noise  and  the  sight  of  all  the  men  made  him 
feel  quite  wild.  He  tore  here  and  there, 
while  men  and  boys  ran  to  catch  him  and 
threw  stones,  and  cried  out  at  him,  all  up  and 
down  the  streets. 

At  last  in  a  great  sheet  of  glass,  he  saw 
what  he  thought  was  a  young  colt ;  he  ran  up 
to  ask  what  he  should  do,  and  how  he  should 
get  back  to  the  moor.  Of  course  it  was  not 
a  colt  but  himself  that  he  saw  in  the  glass. 

The  glass  cut  him  when  he  dashed  at  it,  and 
he  fell  down.     And  then  he  was  caught. 

"Why,  that  is  my  young  colt  off  the  moor," 
said   a  man  who  just  came  up.      "These  are 
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his  tricks  are  they?     He  must  have  a  great 
clog  of  wood  tied  to  his  feet  then." 

So  he  was  led  back,  with  his  head  cut  and 
his  feet  sore;  and  he  had  to  stump  around 
from  spot  to  spot  with  a  clog  tied  to  his  feet. 
He  did  not  say  "I  don't  care,"  then. — Thu 
Nursery. 

The  Foolish  Boy 

I  AM  going  to  smoke  some  cigarets," 
said  Jimmie  as  he  saw  same  foolish 
boys  smoking  them. 

"No,  no,  you  mustn't,"  said  John,  an  older 
boy. 

"Why,  not?"  said  Jimmie. 

"I  can't  exactly  tell,"  said  John.  "But 
lots  cf  men  have  told  us  to  let  cigarets  alone 
and  so  I  shall. '^ 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Jimmie,  and  he  went 
down  the  alley  and  smoked. 

Another  day  he  smoked  and  a  lady  saw  him. 
She  said,  "Why,  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Just  having  a  little  fun,"  said  Jimmie. 

"But  you  shouldn't  have  it  that  way.  You 
are  only  a  boy  and  your  body  and  brain  are 
easily  hurt  by  cigarets." 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Jimmie  and  he  tossed 
his  head  and  kept  on  puffing  to  show  he  didn't 
mind  what  the  lady  said. 

So  he  went  on  smoking  oftener  and  oftener. 
His  teacher  noticed  his  pale  face  and  his  poor 
lessons.  He  knew  he  was  smoking  and  he 
talked  very  soberly  with  him. 

"You  mustn't  keep  on  smoking,  Jimmie," 
he  said.  The  place  where  boys  lose  control 
of  themselves  and  lose  their  health  and  their 
power  to  get  ahead  in  school  is  close  by." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Jimmie  to  him- 
self. "Anyhow  I'm  having  fun  and  I  don't 
care,"  and  he  kept  right  on. 

All  at  once  he  realized  himself  that  the 
smoking  was  harming  him.  Somehow  he 
didn't  feel  like  study  or  like  playing  games. 
Never  in  all  his  life  had  he  felt  so  sick.  Now 
he  tried  fearfully  hard  to  stop  smoking  but 
it  was  no  use.  All  the  boys  that  smoked 
plagued  him.  There  was  trouble  on  every 
hand,  but  no  help  came. 

One  night  he  dreamed  of  looking  in  the 
mirror  and  asking  the  image  of  himself  as  he 
used  to  be  how  he  could  escape  the  cigarets. 
But  it  changed  in  an  instant  to  an  uglv  black 
image.  It  said  its  name  was  Habit.  "Aha," 
said  Habit,  "so  I  have  caught  you  at  last," 
and  he  fastened  a  heavy  clog  to  Jimmie's  feet. 

Jimmie  waked  up  with  a  start.  He  realized 
he  was  sickly  and  stunted.  He  used  to  be  at 
the  head  of  his  class  ;  now  he  was  at  the  foot. 
A  dreadful  habit  held  him  back.  He  didn't 
say,  "I  don't  care,"  then. 


LESSON  SUGGESTIONS.  Tell  the  story  of  the 
foolish  colt  and  then  let  the  children  reproduce  it 
first  orally  and  then  in  writing.  The  paper  may 
be  decorated  by  two  horses  cut  from  a  picture  or 
free-hand,  one  showing  him  free,  the  other  with 
the  clog  on  his  feet.  The  following  points  may  be 
brought  out:  The  colt  was  put  by  those  in  charge 
of  him  in  a  safe  place;  he  made  the  mistake  of 
looking  at  the  wrong  path  till  the  temptation  be- 
came too  strong  for  him;  he  thought  it  fun  to  do 
as  he  pleased;  although  he  thought  himself  wise  he 
was  too  young  to  choose  what  to  do  and  where  to 
go;  he  had  no  shoes,  i.  e.,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
go  out  into  the  world;  he  paid  no  attention  to  the 
warnings  of  those  older;  as  a  result  of  his  wilful- 
ness he  hurt  himself  severely  and  he  lost  his  happy 
freedom. 

Treat  the  story  of  the  foolish  boy  similarly  letting 
the  children  themselves  bring  out  the  points.  The 
paper  on  this  story  may  show  a  bright  pretty  boy 
and  the  other  with  a  clog  in  the  shape  of  a  ciga- 
ret.  They  may  cut  out  a  large  cigaret  or  box  of 
cigarets,  and  write  on  it  some  simple  sentences  like 
the  following:  Cigarets  hinder  a  boy  from  playing 
games  well.  Cigarets  hinder  a  boy  in  studying  well. 
Cigarets  hinder  a  boy  in  becoming  a  manly  boy. 

Explain  in  the  simplest  way  that  the  boy  who 
begins  to  smoke  is  likely  to  smoke  more;  when  he 
smokes  very  much  he  is  likely  not  to  eat  so  well, 
sleep  so  well  or  play  so  well  and  this  hinders  his 
growing  well  and  studying  well.  Cigarets  harm 
the  brain  and  nerves  most  of  all;  the  body  and 
brain  of  the  growing  boy  are  very  sensitive  and 
so  easily  hurt  by  cigarets;  the  habit  is  very  hard 
to  break. 

Guard  against  the  children's  thinking  that  every 
boy  who  smokes  will  incur  every  bad  result  but 
make  it  clear  that  all  wise  men  agree  that  no  boy 
can  use  cigarets  much  without  being  harmed  in 
some  way;  how  much  no  one  can  tell  beforehand. 


Anti-Cigaret  Sunday  School  Lesson 

(Eph.  6:  11-20— June  21,  1912) 

IN  TEACHING  the  lesson  to  younger  pu- 
pils use  lesson  on  p.  99  ;  for  older  ones, 
that  on  p.  97;  or,  expand  the  following 
scheme,  the  keynote  of  which  is  "Redeeming 
the  Time"  (v.  16)  or  "Time  is  my  estate." 
Redeeming  great  treasure  requires  temporary 
sacrifice  but  insures  permanent  enrichment. 

Give  a  copy  of  Jordan's  Appeal  (cover). 
Read  in  concert.  Discuss  the  three  main 
topics — the  absolute  importance  of  redeeming 
the  time  for : 

1.  Body  Building.  Discuss  the  relation  of 
growth  and  health  to  future  happiness,  suc- 
cess, usefulness,  showing  the  crucial  impor- 
tance of  this  period,  10-21  years.  Cigaret 
smoking  noiu  means  impaired  vital  organs, 
and,  hence,  a  stunted  and  crippled  manhood 
for  which  even  God  has  no  remedy. 

2.  Brain  Building.  Relation  of  intellect 
to  future  social  position,  opportunity,  pros- 
perity; e.  g.,  the  average  annual  wage  of  the 
laborer  with  grammar  school  education  is  only 
about  $530;  of  the  trade  or  high  school  grad- 
uate $1144;  of  the  college  graduate,  $2235. 
Note  school  records  (p.  94),  business  men's 
agreement  (p.  95),  etc. 

3.  Character  Building.  Show  that  truth, 
honesty,  sobriety,  and  purity  are  fundamental 
and  how  cigaret  smoking  fatally  undermines 
them,  often  beyond  restoration.  Quote  Ju- 
venile records. 

Seek  to  pledge  boys  until  21  years. 
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Alcohol  and    Public   Morals* 
By  C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  F. 


THE  PROBLEM  that  we  are  trying  to 
face  is  that  in  a  word,  of  the  relation 
between   alcohol    and    the    great    fact 
called  sex,  one  of  the  natiiral  and,  therefore, 
divine,  conditions  of  practically  all  life. 

Before  I  say  more  on  that  point,  however, 
1  want  you  to  consider  with  me  the  nervous 
system,  which  is  the  essential  material  part  of 
the  constitution  of  man,  for  it  is  the  relation 
of  alcohol  to  the  nervous  system  that  is  our 
business.  A  great  English  neurologist  still 
living,  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  pointed  out 
that  we  may  look  upon  the  nervous  system  as 
made  up  of  three  levels  having  a  definite  re- 
lation to  one  another  —  the  highest,  interme- 
diate, and  lowest  levels  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  lowest  is  the  most  stable ;  it  is  the  oldest ; 
it  is,  in  a  sense,  the  most  important,  and  it  is 
under  the  control  of  the  middle  and  upper 
levels.  The  uppermost  level  is  that  where  the 
Self  or  Ego  resides.  It  lies  in  the  cerebrum, 
or  great  brain,  and  its  development  and  its 
control  of  the  lower  levels  are  the  great  marks 
of  the  higher  forms  of  life  and  more  and  more 
abundantly  emphasize  the  higher  and  highest 
forms. 

Now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  physi- 
ologist who  is  studying  function  —  which 
from  our  present  point  of  view  of  man  is  also 
the  study  of  conduct  —  the  great  function  of 
the  uppermost  level,  where  the  self  resides, 
consists  above  all  in  its  control  of  the  lower 
and  older  levels.  This  business  of  self-control 
is  known  to  the  physiologist  as  "Inhibition." 

If  you  take  any  agent,  whether  alcohol  or 
opium  or  poison  of  disease,  or  a  thousand 
other  things,  and  act  with  this  agent  upon  the 
nervous  system,  whether  you  are  dealing  with 
an  agent  acting  acutely  or  whether  you  are 
dealing  with  an  agent  which  acts  by  slow  pro- 
longed chronic  deterioration,  the  general  rule 
is,  in  the  short  dogma  of  the  neurologist, 
"Last  to  come,  first  to  go."  Thus  structures 
and  functions  which  are  the  last  to  develop 
in  the  history  of  the  individual,  and  which 
are  therefore  highest  from  the  human  stand- 
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point  are  the  first  to  go,  the  first  to  suffer  and 
to  be  injured.  As  they  are  the  most  recent  in 
their  coming,  they  are  the  most  delicate  and 
unstable  in  their  constitution.  It  is  a  great 
truth  that  civilization  is  built  upon  self-con- 
trol. If  it  were  possible  to  remove  from  our 
waking  life  the  inhibition  which  we  are  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously  exercising  over  our 
thoughts  and  conduct,  civilization  would  at 
once  break  down.  The  fear  of  penalties,  the 
restrictions  and  refrainings  which  are  con- 
stantly affecting  the  conduct  of  us  all  would 
cease,  and  the  lower  levels  would  act  just  as 
they  pleased.  Now,  the  action  of  alcohol  is, 
as  I  would  put  it,  that  of  something  which 
decapitates  the  human  being  in  slices  from 
above  downwards.  It  begins  by  slicing  away 
part  of  the  uppermost  level  of  the  personality. 
The  first  thing  that  goes  whether  we  suffer 
from  the  alcoholism  that  is  called  drunken- 
ness, or  from  chronic  alcoholism,  which  may 
never  show  drunkenness,  is  the  inhibition 
which  is  exercised  by  the  highest  level  of  the 
nervous  system. 

I  want  to  apply  this  doctrine  of  inhibition 
and  the  action  of  alcohol  as  a  paralyser  of  in- 
hibition to  the  case  of  sex.  It  may  generally 
be  said  that  if  civilization,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, is  built  upon  self-control,  it  is  most 
especially  built  upon  the  control  of  the  sex 
instinct.  This  sex  instinct,  which  I  would 
like  to  call  the  racial  instinct,  is  controlled 
by  civilization  practically  all  the  time.  It  is 
always  under  the  control  of  the  highest  levels. 
Many  observers  have  argued  that  the  differ- 
ence between  humble  civilization  and  higher 
civilization,  such  as  our  own,  depends  upon 
the  different  measure  of  control  of  the  sex  in- 
stinct. 

_  Now,  the  great  enemy  undoubtedly  in  all 
civilized  communities  is  alcohol,  which  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  process  whereby 
the  sex  or  racial  instinct  with  its  potentialities 
becomes  converted  not  into  the  fine  flower  of 
civilization  as  it  ought  naturally  to  do,  but 
into  the  reverse.  Alcohol  by  paralysing  inhi- 
bition, allows  sex  instincts  just  to  run  their  pri- 
meval course.    You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and 
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have  it,  you  cannot  sow  the  wmd  without 
reaping  the  whirlwind,  and  the  rule  applies  no 
less  in  the  psychological  and  physiological 
spheres  that  unless  we  do  learn  to  control  our 
sex  instincts  and  get  the  use  of  them  in  the 
higher  forms  of  activity,  we  cannot  escape  de- 
scending to  the  savage  level. 

How  does  this  work  out?  One  of  our  great 
functions  is  to  try  to  train  and  put  right  ideas 
into  the  heads  of  adolescents.  I  suggest  that 
in  dealing  with  the  boy  ( or  girl )  who  is  reach- 
ing this  vital  age  when  the  adult  is  being  born, 
we  should  ask  him  what  he  wants  to  be  —  a 
civilized  man  or  a  savage?  Make  him  realize 
that  it  is  the  exercise  of  self-control  which 
makes  the  difference  between  the  two.  He 
will  be  sure  to  be  interested  as  a  personal  mat- 
ter, and  want  to  assert  his  superiority.  Then 
we  must  say  to  him,  "Well,  you  must  avoid 
agents  which  make  it  difficult  for  you  to  es- 
tablish the  difference,  and  the  chief  of  these 
is  alcohol." 

But  other  people  are  encountering  these 
same  boys  and  girls  and  saying  to  the  boy : 
"Be  a  man,"  though  what  they  mean  is:  "Be 
a  beast."  You  have  to  point  out  to  him  the 
means  of  exercising  the  self-control  which  is 
the  mark  of  the  man  and  the  mark  of  the 
highest  type  of  man.  It  is  not  easy  to  do  this. 
It  is  a  process  which  is  surrounded  by  every 
manner  of  difficulty  and  temptation.  Large 
numbers  of  people  obtain  huge  incomes  from 
the  public  by  publishing  periodicals  which,  to 
say  the  least,  do  not  encourage  youth  in  that 
process  of  self-control  which  makes  a  worthy 
man  or  woman. 

Further,  we  are  prone  to  accept,  because  we 
are  born  into  them,  forms  of  social  entertain- 
ment which  from  this  point  of  view  are  to  be 
condemned.  Wherever  young  people  are 
gathered  together,  herded  together  one  might 
say,  and  one  sex  is  very  sparsely  clad,  there  is 
very  likely  a  good  deal  of  alcohol  going  of 
one  sort  or  another,  perhaps  in  its  supposed 
innocent  forms,  cider  cup  and  the  rest,  which 
young  people  take.  From  the  physiological 
and  psychological  point  of  view  this  is  obvi- 
ously and  fundamentally  wrong.  You  are  sim- 
ply making  a  synthesis  of  selected  factors  for 
the  purpose  of  making  entertainments  attrac- 
tive, and  their  combined  action  is  to  make  it 
very  difncult,  even  impossible,  for  young  peo- 
ple to  exercise  the  self-control  which  we  admit 
is  essential  for  their  development.  We  must 
set  our  faces  against  the  fundamentally 
vicious  elements  contained  in  many  forms  of 
entertainment. 

The  only  way  is  to  substitute  others  which 
are  not  vicious.  In  general  I  would  suggest 


that  those  which  are  not  vicious  should  take 
place  as  c^ten  as  possible  in  the  afternoon,  not 
at  night,  in  the  open  air  instead  of  in  more  or 
less  foul  air,  and  should  take  the  form  largely 
of  games  rather  than  of  gathering  together 
in  companies  with  no  interest  which  is  not 
sexual.  In  this  way  young  people  can  become 
acquainted  with  one  another  in  large  numbers 
under  conditions  which  have  not  been  careful- 
ly selected  so  as  to  make  the  process  of  self- 
control  as  difficult  as  possible.  We  pray,  or 
many  do  every  day,  often  many  times  a  day, 
"Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  But  many  of 
us  are  systematically  leading  young  people 
into  temptation  in  perfect  innocence  of  heart, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  see  what  the  psychologi- 
cal problem  is. 

Remember  that  alcohol  is  a  great  paralyser 
of  inhibition.  A  substance  which  has  this  ef- 
fect unavoidably  works  out  injuriously  at 
every  point,  allying  itself  with  all  the  forces 
that  make  for  public  and  private  vice.  It 
paralyses  again  and  again  the  self-control 
which  would  have  saved  the  man  or  the  girl 
from  a  course  of  which  there  may  be  no  ter- 
restrial end  but  perdition. 

Above  all,  as  I  tried  to  show  here  formerly, 
and  it  is  more  certain  now  than  then,  alcohol 
injures  parenthood,  with  which  is  bound  up 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  public 
and  private  morals,  either  through  actual  pa- 
renthood or  through  the  transmutation  of  the 
racial  and  parental  instincts. 

Nansen  in  Greenland 

THOUGH  tobacco  is  less  destructive 
than  alcohol,  still,  whether  it  is  smoked 
or  chewed,  it  has  an  extremely  harmful 
effect  upon  men  who  are  engaged  in  severe 
physical  exertion,  and  not  least  so  when  the 
supply  of  food  is  not  abundant.  Tobacco  has 
not  only  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  di- 
gestion, but  it  lessens  the  strength  of  the  body 
and  reduces  nervous  power,  capacity  for  en- 
durance, and  tenacity  of  purpose.  With  re- 
gard to  the  complete  prohibition  of  tobacco 
in  Arctic  work,  there  is  one  circumstance  to 
be  borne  in  mind  which  has  not  to  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  spirits,  as  habitual 
hard  drinkers  are  scarcely  likely  to  take  part 
in  these  expeditions;  the  circumstance  that 
most  men  are  so  accustomed  to  its  use  that 
they  will  keenly  feel  the  want  of  it.  For  this 
reason  it  would  probably  be  advisable  not  to 
make  the  change  too  sudden  but  to  limit  the 
use  by  degrees,  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps 
not  to  take  immoderate  smokers  and  chewers 
of  tobacco  upon  such  expeditions  at  all. — ' 
Across  Greenland,  Vol.  I,  1890. 
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A  Tropical  Disorder  More  Fatal  Than   Fever 

ODY  resistance  is  weakened  by  alcohol      climate  where   sun   and  humidity  make  him 
in  any  form ;  in  the  summer,  when  the      feel  languid ;  he  takes  a  drink  when  he  gets 


thermometer  is  in  the  nineties  the  first 
to  succumb  are  those  who  imbibe  too  freely; 
and  in  winter,  of  those  who  are  exposed,  the 
ones  yielding  first  are  those  who  use  alcoholic 
beverages 

Alcohol  is  particularly  injurious  when  tak- 
en between  meals  or  on  an  empty  stomach. 
Sitting  in  the  Plaza  at  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
some  years  ago,  enjoying  the  tropical  night 
and  listening  to  the  music,  my  husband  and 
I  met  a  rugged  looking,  middle-aged  English- 
man, who  was  in  charge  of  a  mining  enter- 
prise in  the  lowlands  along  the  Orinoco  river. 
He  mentioned  incidentally,  that  before  he 
took  the  place  it  had  been  vacated  by  the 
death  of  the  manager  three  times  within  a 
year.  We  said  to  him :  "You  look  strong  and 
well ;  but,  are  you  not  afraid  of  malaria  and 
the  fever?"  He  replied,  "No  I  have  been 
some  years  in  the  swamps." 

We  then  asked  him  if  there  was  any  special 
reason  for  this  confidence  on  his  part ;  what 
was  the  trouble  with  the  other  men?  His  re- 
ply was  substantially  as  follows :  "I  can  tell 
you  in  three  words  :  'Rum  before  coffee :'  some 
put  it  in  other  words  which  mean  the  same 
thing.     'Cocktails  before  breakfast.' 


up,  more  at  intervals  during  the  day,  and  na- 
turally he  has  no  appetite,  does  not  care  for 
nutritious  food;  some  little  imprudence  or 
exposure  and  —  he  goes  home  in  a  box." 

He  continued :  "The  fact  is  in  the  tropics  it 
is  not  the  fever  that  carries  men  off,  but  al- 
cohol and  improper  diet.  I  take  black  coffee 
on  rising,  eat  moderately  of  simple  nourishing 
food,  such  as  beans,  meat,  rice,  yams,  etc., 
let  liquor  alone,  and  I  sleep  on  the  ground,  go 
in  my  wet  clothing,  sometimes  for  days,  and 
feel  well  and  active." 

And  that  was  the  common  sense  conclusion 
of  a  practical  man. 

The  post  mortem  examination  of  alcoholic 
livers  and  kidneys ;  of  inflamed  and  ulcerated 
stomachs,  should  cause  us  to  reflect  upon  the 
terrible  ravages  produced  by  the  widespread 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  among  all  classes 
of  the  community.  It  weakens  resistance  to 
disease  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  pneu- 
monia and  erysipelas  are  usually  fatal  in  those 
addicted  to  cocktails  and  highballs,  and  sur- 
geons do  not  give  an  encouraging  prognosis 
in  cases  of  fractures  or  in  operations  where  the 
subjects  have  used  alcoholic  beverages  habit- 
ually or  to  excess,  even  at  intervals. — New 
York  Medical  Journal    (Feb.   3,   1912). 


"A  man  comes  out  from  England  to  this 

^5*  ^?*  6^^ 

Gains  Made  in  Ohio  Manufacturers'  Movement  for  More  Sober  Workmen 


ON  January  1,  the  new  Ohio  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  making  employers 
assume  a  large  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  accidents  went  into  effect,  and  as 
Opha  Moore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  lately  wrote,  "it 
seemed  an  appropriate  time  to  urge  upon  the 
members  the  adoption  of  all  possible  means 
of  reducing  the  number  of  accidents.  Among 
these  was  a  proposition  of  an  .anti-alcohol 
rule,  drawn  up  after  months  of  careful  inves- 
tigation and  consideration  of  the  evidence  of 
railroads  in  this  country  and  of  European 
accident  insurance  companies  showing  that 
many  serious  accidents  can  be  traced  directly 
to  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  by  the  em- 
ployes. He  continues,  "However,  accident 
prevention  is  not  the  only  result  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  enforcement  of  this  rule.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  a  higher  grade  of  effi- 
ciency may  be  secured." 
The  proposed  order  reads: 
"The  use  of  intoxicants  by  employes,  while 
on  duty,  is  prohibited.  Their  habitual  use  or 
the  frequenting  of  places  where  they  are  sold, 
is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal.'' 


The  Association  states  the  case  briefly  by 
saying : 

"It  is  admitted  by  all  that  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  accidents  are  due  solely  to  the  neglect 
of  the  employer.  This  being  true,  it  would 
seem  that  in  order  to  further  materially  de- 
crease the  number  of  accidents  to  employes,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  employer  to  go  further 
than  the  elimination  of  neglect  on  his  part 
and  indeed  thai  it  is  his  duty  so  to  do. 

"State  laws,  looking  toward  accident  pre- 
vention, are  all  directed  at  the  employer.  The 
state  is  taking  no  steps  to  provide  that  the 
employe  in  manufacturing  establishrruents 
must  assist  in  the  prevention  of  accidents  or 
suffer  certain  penalties.  Therefore,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  em- 
ployer to  prescribe  any  reasonable  conditions 
that  may  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  acci- 
dents. .  ■■,''^^. 

"In  Europe,  where  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion has  been  given  the  subject  of  accident 
prevention,  and  where  accurate  statistics  have 
been  compiled,  it  has  been  found  that  very 
many  accidents  are  due  to  alcoholic  beverages. 

"The  direct  effect  of  small  doses  of  alcohol 
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is  to  increase  confidence  to  recklessness,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  dull  the  sense  of  touch. 
This  multiplies  the  danger  from  tools  which 
cut  or  crush.  The  relaxation  following  alco- 
holic excitation  produces  the  same  dangers, 
for  muscular  movements  are  slowed  and  the 
brain  is  made  sluggish  to  the  appreciation  of 
danger.  The  habitual  drinker  can  not  be  an 
effective  worker. 

"But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Europe 
for  experience  in  this  matter.  The  railroads 
of  the  state  of  Ohio,  employing  over  100,000 
men,  have  adopted  the  following  rule: 

"  'The  use  of  intoxicants  by  employes  while 
on  duty  is  prohibited.  Their  habitual  use,  or 
the  frequenting  of  places  where  they  are  sold, 
is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal.' 

"It  is  believed  that  no  one  for  a  moment 
will  accuse  the  great  railroad  corporations  of 
entertaining  any  idea  of  interfering  with  per- 
sonal liberty,  or  assisting  in  any  propaganda. 
The  purpose  of  the  rule  is  solely  that  stated 
—  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

"Under  these  circumstances  it  would  seem 
that  manufacturers  will  be  obliged  to  select 
the'r  employes  with  greater  care,  declining 
to  take  chances  with  defectives  of  all  kinds, 
and  weeding  out  undesirables  as  fast  as  they 


become  known.  In  this  connection,  modern 
practical  psychology  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  man  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  more  liable  to  accidents  and  to  cause 
accidents  than  the  man  who  is  at  all  times 
sober." 

"I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  just  now,"  con- 
tinues Secretary  Moore's  letter,  "how  many 
of  our  members  have  posted  the  rule.  I  do 
know  of  a  dozen  or  more  cases  where  the 
notices  have  been  conspicuously  displayed,  and 
at  least  one  case  where  it  was  translated  into 
five  or  six  languages  and  posted.  There  are 
other  cases  where  the  notice  has  not  been 
posted,  but  where  foremen  have  warned  the 
men  that  the  rule  would  be  enforced,  and 
then  I  have  heard  from  fifteen  or  twenty  mem- 
bers who  say  that  practically  the  same  rule  has 
been  in  effect  for  some  time,  and  there  is  no 
immediate  necessity  for  any  particular  action. 

"The  movement,  however,  is  growing. 
Other  organizations  are  taking  up  the  propo- 
sition, and  the  subject  is  being  seriously  con- 
sidered by  large  manufacturers  who  are  work- 
ing along  the  lines  of  increased  efficiency.  We 
are  rather  encouraged  over  the  results  so  far, 
and  expect  increased  interest  from  time  to 
time." 


Problems  of  Growth  and  Development 


AT  FIRST  thought,  says  Hastings  Gil- 
ford, F.  R.  C.  S.,*  the  phrase  "post 
natal  growth  and  development"  seems 
quite  commonplace,  but  upon  digging  into  the 
subject,  one  soon  arrives  at  what  is  practically 
new  ground  teeming  with  interest.  Diseases 
are  disclosed  in  fresh  aspects  and  the  whole 
field  of  disease  lies  spread  out  like  a  map, 
clearly  to  be  comprehended  both  in  whole 
and  in  detail.  It  is,  then,  inevitable  that  we 
should  have  to  consider  the  part  played  by 
the  poisons  upon  the  orderly  procession  of 
changes  which  constitutes  norrnal  growth  and 
development. 

By  growth  we  mean  a  quantitative  change, 
an  affair  of  addition.  Development,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  qualitative  and  is  measured  by 
progress  rather  than  by  mass.  Growth  has 
nothing  to  do  with  organization,  whereas  de- 
velopment and  organization  are  inseparable. 
Under  normal  conditions  growth  and  devel- 
opment are  intimately  related  and  these  two 
are  bound  up  in  nutrition.  Indeed,  so  close- 
ly are  they  associated  in  health  that  they  are 
comparable  with  the  three  primary  colors  of 
the  spectrum,  each  of  which  is  so  blended  with 
the  other  two  as  to  appear  inseparable.  But 
♦British   Journal    of   Inebriety,   April,   1912. 


SO  soon  as  we  depart  from  the  normal  we  be- 
gin to  notice  a  tendency  for  the  three  to  part 
company.  Hence,  disease  may  be  likened  to  a 
prism  which  splits  the  trinity  of  growth,  de- 
velopment, and  nutrition  into  its  constituents. 
Not  all  diseases  are  capable  of  producing  this 
result,  and  some  disease  agents  are  far  more 
potent  than  others.  Among  the  latter  are 
lead,  syphilis,  and  alcohol. 

If  we  devote  our  study  of  disease  or  drugs 
too  exclusively  to  one  isolated  subject  we  are 
apt  to  lose  the  advantages  of  comparison  and 
perspective,'  and  are  apt  to  get  a  warped  im- 
pression. Thus  alcohol  can  best  be  studied  in 
association  with  other  members  of  its  own 
group,  opium,  ether,  chloroform.  Nor  can 
we  realize  its  effects  on  growth  and  develop- 
ment unless  we  at  the  same  time  take  into 
consideration  the  actions  of  lead  and  of  syphi- 
lis. 

"So  intimate  are  the  relations  of  these  three 
forms  of  intoxication,  that  we  meet  with 
their  morbid  consequences  similarly  displayed 
by  all  stages  of  life,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  more  detrimental.  Thus,  of  all  the 
poisons  which  produce  morbid  effects  on  the 
foetus,  none  is  comparable  with  lead,  alcohol, 
and  syphilis.    Others  may  damage  the  foetus ; 
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but  these,  and  apparently  these  alone,  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  definite  errors  of  growth 
and  of  development. 

Invasion  and  Occupation 

"So  also  in  post  natal  life.  Each  of  the 
trio  no  doubt  varies  in  potency,  so  that  the 
mineral  toxin,  lead,  is  probably  the  most  vir- 
ulent, the  animal  toxin  of  syphilis  coming 
next,  and  the  vegetable  toxin  alcohol  last  of 
all.  Each  selects  its  own  particular  tissue,  so 
that  plumbism  manifests  itself  in  one  way, 
syphilis  in  another,  and  alcohol  in  yet  another, 
the  most  protean  being  syphilis. 

"The  action  of  each  may,  at  first,  be  more 
or  less  obscured  by  the  immunizing  proper- 
ties of  the  body,  and  different  individuals  are 
differently  affected  by  the  same  toxin.  But, 
in  each  case,  two  classes  of  symptoms  can  be 
distinguished.  At  the  first  come  the  symp- 
toms of  invasion,  manifested  by  colic,  or  by 
rash,  or  by  emotional  disturbance.  These  may 
be  termed  the  symptoms  of  intoxication. 

"The  other  class  of  symptoms  is  degenera- 
tive in  character,  the  most  marked  change 
being  a  deterioration  of  tissues,  inert  fibres 
taking  the  place  of  active  and  highly  organ- 
ized cells.  These  degenerative  changes  vary 
in  their  manifestations  according  to  whether 
the  toxin  is  lead,  syphilis,  or  alcohol,  yet  all 
are  similar.  This  similarity  is  shown  by  the 
reciprocity  which  exists  between  them.  Each 
reinforces  the  other,  so  .that,  e.  g.,  the  lead- 
poisoned  individual  is  the  worse  for  libations 
of  alcohol,  and  the  subject  of  alcoholism  is 

the  more  vulnerable  to  lead 

"Comparisons  of  this  sort  help  us  immense- 
ly to  understand  the  action  of  alcohol  upon 
growth  and  development.  When  the  spiro- 
chaeta  of  syphilis  gains  a  footing  in  the  body, 
collections  of  round  phagocyte  cells  . . .  .cope 
with  the  invader.  These  may  succeed  in  their 
object,  and,  having  destroyed  the  enemy,  dis- 
appear, leaving  perhaps  nothing  but  a  few 
scars  in  the  shape  of  strands  of  fibrous  tissue 
as  evidences  of  their  existence.  The  parasite 
and  its  toxins  have  been  destroyed,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

"But  occasionally  the  mischief  does  not  end 
there.  A  fresh  series  of  changes  is  initiated. 
These  are  no  longer  toxic  [acutely  poisonous] 
but  are  degenerative  in  character,  and  indi- 
cate that  the  syphilitic  intoxication  has 
wrought  its  effect  upon  the  development  of 
the  organ,  and  that  mercury  or  iodide  is  no 
longer  of  any  avail.  .  A  growth  of  a  lower 
order  of  tissue  now  sets  in,  and  continues  in- 
definitely and  to  an  excessive  degree,  while  at 
the  same  time  development  deteriorates  and 
the  usefulness  of  the  organ  is  correspondingly 


impaired.      The   organ   is   undergoing   para- 
syphilitic  fibrosis. 

"The  Genius  of  Degeneration" 

Now  let  us  pass  on  to  alcohol,  and  we  shall 
see  how  similar  are  the  changes.     No  organ 
can  be  better  for  purposes  of  demonstration 
than  the  liver.  The  first  toxic  effect  of  alcohol 
in   large   amounts   consists   in  impairment   of 
function.    The  subject  becomes  bilious  or  liv- 
erish.     Let   the   dose   of  the   toxin   be   con- 
tinued at  frequent  intervals,  and  for  a  long 
enough  period,  and  a  fresh  series  of  changes 
is  liable  to  be  established.    These  changes  are 
no  longer  toxic,  and  therefore  continue  even 
if  the  individual  takes  no  more  alcohol.    The 
poison  has  done  its  work,  and  the  downfall  of 
the  organ  has  commenced.    The  cells  have  re- 
ceived  irreparable   damage ;    and   fibroblasts, 
lymphocytes,  and  cells  of  endothelial  origin 
[rudimentary  cells]    are  poured  into  the  or- 
gan or  increase  by  multiplication  to  act   as 
phagocytes.    The  change  is  an  old-age  change 
—  a  degeneration.     The  cells  undergo  peri- 
pheral decay  and  the  phagocytes  act  the  part 
of  scavengers,  clearing  away  the  outskirts  of 
the  decadent  liver  cells  and  subsequently  re- 
turning to  their  resting  stage  as  fibrous  tis- 
sue.    In  course  of  time  so  many  of  the  liver 
cells    are    involved     in    these    deteriorating 
changes  that  the  function  of  the  organ  is  no 
longer  equal  to  the  demands  which  are  made 
upon  it,  and  it  breaks  down.    In  other  words, 
the  declining  development   of   the  liver  has 
been  so  accelerated  that  it  finishes  it's  course 
long  before  the  rest  of  the  body.      Growth 
and  development  have  diverged,  for  while  on 
the  one  hand  the  growth  of  young  cells  has 
gone  on  to  an  enormous  excess,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  development  of  the  higher  types  of 
cells  has  been  permanently  arrested. 

"Similar  changes  take   place   in   other   or- 
gans.    The  special  brain  cells,  the  giant  cells 

of  Betz,  reverse  their  development with 

the  result  that  the  brain  becomes  more  fibrous 
and  debased  in  function.  The  quantity  of 
cells  is  considerably  increased,  while  quality 
suffers;  so,  after  the  same  fashion,  with  the 
kidneys ;  with  the  ovaries ;  testes ;  pancreas 
and  other  organs.  Whenever  an  organ  suc- 
cumbs to  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  alcohol 
toxin,  it  loses  its  quality  and  gains  numeri- 
cally, in  quantity. 

"Enough  has  been  said  to  serve  as  an  out- 
line sketch  of  what  alcohol  does  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  cells  and  organs. 
Let  us  now  say  a  jfew  words  upon  the  action 

of  the  same  toxin  upon  man  as  a  whole 

The  adult  alcohol  inebriate  loses  in  the  qual- 
ity of  his  tissues  what  he  gains  in  quantity. 
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Fat  and  fibrous  tissue  tend  to  accumulate  to 
a  morbid  excess,  while  development  declines, 
so  that  alcohol,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Dicken- 
son, 'helps  time  to  produce  the  effects  of  age, 
and,  in  a  word,  is  the  genius  of  degeneration.' 
A  Race  Destroyer 
"We  have  so  far  been  dealing  with  one 
kind  of  growth  ■ —  the  growth  which  takes 
place  among  the  somatic  [body]  cells  of  an 
individual.  There  is  another  kind  of  growth, 
which  is  reproductive  growth.  This  is  the 
growth  which  takes  place  when  an  individual 
gives  off  off-spring,  and  is  best  exemplified 
among  the  lower  forms  of  life  such  as  the 
bacteria.  Whereas,  alcohol  increases  somatic 
growth,  it  diminishes  reproductive  growth. 
This  was  well  shown  by  the  classical  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Ridge,  who  demonstrated  that 
the  growth  of  plants  is  inhibited  by  minute 
doses  of  alcohol.  But  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  a  similar  inhibition  takes  place 
in  the  reproductive  growth  of  higher  organ- 


isms.  Thus,  at  the  very  start,  alcohol,  like 
lead  and  syphilis,  is  a  sterilizing  agent.  Palaz- 
zi  found  that  when  he  induced  alcoholism  in 
those  prolific  animals,  the  rabbits,  no  less  than 
half  of  them  were  rendered  sterile  thereby. 

"The  way  in  which  alcohol  tends  to  sepa- 
rate growth  and  development,  inducing  dis- 
order and  incoherence  where  there  was  before 
symmetry  and  order,  is  in  keeping  with  all 
that  is  known  of  the  action  of  the  same  drug 
in  other  directions.  Structure  is  everywhere 
disorganized  and  debased,  and  function  re- 
duced, the  loss  of  inhibition  showing  itself 
by  increase  of  quantity,  by  volubility,  flushing, 
excitation  on  the  one  hand,  and  decrease  of 
quality,  lessened  intelligence  and  sensibility, 
defective  control,  impaired  resistance  on  the 
other  hand.  In  the  rising  stages,  growth  and 
development  are  impeded  and  thwarted;  in 
the  descending  stages  growth  is  stimulated, 
development  accelerated  and  consequently 
shortened." 


e^ 
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Alcohol  and  The  Medicine  Case 


AMONG  other  questions  discussed  by  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Sims  Woodhead  at 
a  public  meeting  in  England  a.  few 
weeks  ago  and  reported  in  the  British  Tem- 
perance Advocate,  was  that  of  the  medical 
use  of  alcohol.  Dr.  Woodhead  stated  that  he 
did  not  know  of  any  condition  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  that  could  be  treated  by  alco- 
hol that  might  not  be  equally  well  treated  by 
some  other  drug.  Doctors  know  exactly  the 
action  of  other  drugs  in  certain  cases ;  in  re- 
gard to  alcohol  they  do  not.  Other  drugs  are 
gradually  being  used  where  originally  alcohol 
was  used,  for  example,  in  pneumonia,  tuber- 
culosis, typhoid  fever.  Methods  of  deter- 
mining the  temperature,  etc.,  were  not  avail- 
able in  the  old  days.  Medical  men  take  the 
blood  pressure,  and  watch  it  most  carefully. 
In  90  per  cent,  of  cases  when  alcohol  was 
given  it  was  found  that  instead  of  getting  a 
better  condition  the  heart  and  blood  vessels 
attained  a  condition  more  dangerous  to  the 
patient.  This  occurred  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  alcohol  given.  It  is  time 
we  medical  men  revise  our  ideas  as  to  the  giv- 
ing of  alcohol  in  cases  of  fever  and  in  cases 
where  it  is  now  being  given. 

After  the  meeting  Dr.  Woodhead  was  asked 
if  stout  is  helpful  to  nursing  mothers,  and  he 
said  he  believes  it  is  not  only  not  helpful  but 
injurious  to  them  and  to  the  children. 

Asked  as  to  the  use  of  any  substitute  for 
brandy  in  cases  of  collapse,  Dr.  Woodhead 
recommended  hot  water  and  hot  milk.  If 
they  would  give  hot  milk  and  water  they  were 


giving  a  food  as  well  as  a  stimulant. 

Asked  as  to  the  good  of  blood-making  port 
wine  in  cases  of  convalescence  and  debility, 
he  said  the  questioner  assumed  that  the  port 
wine  was  blood-making.  It  is  not  and  is  no 
good  in  that  respect.  A  patient  might  get  a 
feeling  of  well-being  from  alcohol,  which  un- 
doubtedly appeals  strongly  to  some  people. 
If  a  patient  was  down  in  the  mouth  and  debil- 
itated and  had  that  feeling  of  well-being  for 
a  time  he  could  quite  understand  his  wanting 
to  continue  it,  and  if  he  had  not  strength  of 
mind  to  overcome  it,  for  it  was  only  tempo- 
rary and  did  no  good,  he  might  become  a  con- 
firmed alcohol  taker.  Many  women  have  be- 
come so  through  taking  alcoholics  during 
periods  of  ill-health. 

Asked  as  to  specific  advertised  wines  he  said 
they  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  —  some 
contain  25  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Asked  as  to  giving  brandy  when  hot  water 
and  milk  is  not  available — many  people  carry 
a  flask  —  Dr.  Woodhead  said  that  if  they  car- 
ry a  flask  they  could  instead  carry  a  Ther- 
mos, 

AT  Malvern  Link,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Cath- 
cart,  surgeon  at  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Edinburgh  discussed  the  recent  changes 
in  medical  opinion  regarding  alcohol,  speak- 
ing first  of  the  decline  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  the  treatment  of  various  ailments.  Having 
shown  how  the  consumption  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  country  had  declined  in  remarkable  de- 
gree,  Dr.    Cathcart  said  that  from   1890  to 
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1897  there  was  a  considerable  consumption  of 
a  brand  of  meat  and  malt  wine  (practically- 
port  wine),  which  cost  in  the  average  $1.50 
per  bed  per  annum.  In  1897  it  was  found 
that  the  meat  extract  supposed  to  be  present 
was  of  no  value  and  the  physicians  stopped 
using  it.  At  the  present  time,  the  cost  per 
bed  per  annum  for  medicated  wines  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  is  about  $.01. 
In  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion in  Edinburgh,  great  changes  have  taken 
place.  Dr.  R.  W.  Philip,  who  founded  the 
hospital,  and  who  was  in  medical  charge  of 
it,  wrote :  "Twenty  years  ago  it  was  quite  com- 
mon for  a  patient  to  have  alcohol  ordered  once 
or  twice  daily  in  varying  amount.  Now,  con- 
trariwise, it  is  a  comparatively  rare  thing  for 
any  patient  to  have  alcohol  prescribed,  and 
that  only  for  some  definite  reason.  Thus  I 
find  today  that  out  of  112  patients  under 
treatment  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  not  one  patient  is  having  alco- 
hol in  any  form." — British  Alliance  News. 

A  Habit  That  Lengthens  Life 

THE  report  of  the  Sceptre  Life  Associa- 
tion contains  an  instructive  compari- 
son between  the  mortality  of  its  ab- 
staining and  non-abstaining  policy-holders, 
according  to  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (April  20,  1912).  In 
1911,  in  the  general  section,  the  mortality 
was  77.78  per  cent,  of  the  expected;  that  is, 
there  were  105  out  of  135  expected  deaths. 
In  the  temperance  section  the  mortality  was 
only  51.11  per  cent,  of  the  expected  deaths, 
or  69  out  of  135.  For  the  last  28  years  the 
percentage  of  actual  to  expected  deaths  has 
been  in  the  general  section,  79.7;  in  the  tem- 
perance section,  52.45.  Both  classes  of  poli- 
cy-holders are  of  the  same  social  status,  en- 
gaged in  the  same  occupations,  and  have  both 
passed  the  same  medical  examination.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  non-abstainers  may 
shorten  their  lives  by  giving  way  to  drink, 
but  they  can  only  be  a  small  proportion.  The 
examining  physicians  are  alert  and  would  not 
pass  anyone  of  intemperate  habits.  Moreover, 
the  proposer  must  make  a  declaration  of  so- 
briety. The  conclusion  is  therefore  drawn 
that  total  abstinence  tends  to  longevity. 

Undoubtedly  the  fact  that  persons  who 
adopt  total  abstinence  are  more  careful  in  all 
their  ways  of  life  than  the  average  citizen, 
are  more  thrifty,  pay  more  attention  to  hy- 
giene, etc.,,  plays  some  part  in  the  greater 
longevity  of  abstainers,  but  the  very  habit  of 
abstinence  is  conducive  to  these  better  habits 


of  hygiene  and  thrift.  Abstinence  therefore 
may  properly  be  credited  not  only  as  a  direct 
but  as  an  indirect  factor  in  longevity. 

Where  Insanity  Decreases 

WHILE  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world  alarm  is  felt  at  the 
increasing  ratio  of  insanity  in  the 
population,  there  are  some  localities 
which  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  becom- 
ing less  infested,  so  to  speak,  with  the  virus 
of  mental  disease.  One  of  these  appears  to 
be  the  state  of  Kansas,  which  had,  in  1904, 
56.2  commitments  to  its  asylums  per  100,000 
population.  In  1910  the  number  for  each 
100,000  had  fallen  to  42.3,  and  in  1911  to 
38.3,  and  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control  and  the  asylum  officials  are  said  to 
credit  this  to  the  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
prohibition  laws  of  the  state  and  the  conse- 
quent diminished  consumption  of  alcohol. 
Prohibition  does  prohibit  in  Kansas,  it  is  as- 
serted, and  William  Allen  White,  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Outlook  of  February  24th,  1912, 
corroborates  this  statement. 

Of  course,  there  must  be  some  leakage  over 
the  border,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  Kan- 
sas is  practically  a  "dry"  state.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  insanity  should  decrease  with  the 
diminished  consumption  of  an  article  of  diet, 
or  rather  of  indulgence,  which  is  credited  by 
alienists  with  the  direct  causation  of  at  least 
10  per  cent,  of  existing  insanity  —  probably 
a  considerably  higher  percentage — and  which 
indirectly  is  a  more  or  less  important  etiologi- 
cal factor  in  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of 
cases  [from  20  to  30  per  cent].  The 
Kansas  figures  come  reasonably  close  to  those 
of  the  alienist  statistician. — Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  April  20,  1912. 
[The  figures  given  above  include  the  admis- 
sion of  insane  epileptics  to  the  state  hospital 
for  epileptics  at  Parsons,  according  to  per- 
sonal letters  (Feb.  20  and  Apr.  30,  1912) 
from  H.  C.  Bowman,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Control  of  State  Charitable  Institutions. 

The  two  reasons  given  by  the  officials  for 
the  decrease  in  admissions  between  1904  and 
1910  are  as  follows:  the  rate  in  1904  was 
probably  somewhat  higher  that  year  owing 
to  the  fact  that  110  insane  epileptics  had  been 
transferred  in  1903  to  a  new  state  hospital 
thus  leaving  extra  room  in  the  state  insane 
hospital  to  which  county  poor  insane  could  be 
sent.  This  may  explain  in  part  the  difference 
in  the  admission  rates  of  1904  and  1910.  But, 
the  superintendents  of  insane  hospitals  be- 
lieve the  decrease  was  largely  due  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  and 
laws   for   suppressing  the  social   evil. — Ed.] 
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What  Will  It  Do  For  The  Children  ? 

A  MEMBER  of  the  British  Parliament 
is   reported  to  have  said   that   in  the 
mass   of   legislation   for   consideration 
he  had  learned  to  apply  in  most  cases  the  test 
of  this  question:   "What  will  it  do   for  the 
children?" 

The  action  of  Congress  in  establishing  a 
Bureau  for  Child  Welfare  of  which  Miss  Julia 
Lathrop  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  the  first  chief,  has  finally  given 
official  national  recognition  to  the  value  of 
child  life,  its  importance  to  the  nation,  its 
silent  appeal  for  well-being  registered  in  the 
pathos  and  helplessness  of  the  thousands  who 
are  the  victims  of  domestic  and  social  condi- 
tions involving  health,  efficiency,  and  moral- 
ity. In  the  growth  of  the  higher  estimate  of 
human  life  which  has  gradually  manifested 
itself  during  the  past  century,  and  which  un- 
derlies our  peace  and  other  humanitarian 
movements,  the  child  has  come  to  hold  a  place 
of  increasing  importance  in  all  work  for 
physical,  mental  and  moral  development,  not 
only  for  his  own  sake,  but  because  of  his 
potentialities  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  bearer  of 
the  life  of  the  race. 

Thus  about  the  child  today  is  waging  the 


battle  of  forces  contending  for  good  and  for 
evil.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  numberless  agen- 
cies such  as  the  world  has  never  before  seen, 
are  at  work  to  build  up  a  sturdy  manhood  and 
womanhood,  on  the  other  hand  are  forces  or- 
ganized or  inherent  in  the  conditions  of  the 
times  openly  assailing  the  weakness  of  youth 
or  subtly  undermining  its  slender  defences. 

The  alcohol  problem  like  that  of  social 
purity  is  pre-eminently  a  problem  of  youth. 
Limited  investigations  have  confirmed  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  the  alcohol-using  habit 
is  begun  in  the  majority  of  cases  before  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  If  youth  can  be  pre- 
empted for  sobriety,  the  battle  will  be  largely 
won. 

All  studies  of  heredity  have  shown  the  fre- 
quent coincidence  of  physical  or  mental 
weakness  in  children  of  alcoholic  parentage. 
The  last  report  of  Craig  Colony  for  Epilep- 
tics (1911)  shows  that  of  272  new  patients 
admitted,  19  per  cent,  had  at  least  one  drink- 
ing parent.  The  same  percentage  of  alcoholic 
parentage  appears  in  the  autopsy  records  of 
320  epileptic  patients." 

The  parent's  drinking  habit  may  not  only 
start  the  child  in  life  with  a  physical  handi- 
cap, but  it  may  contribute  to  infant  mortality 
through  lack  of  proper  nourishment  or  care; 
it  may  create  an  environment  unfavorable  to 
the  best  physical  and  moral  development.  The 
Chicago  Juvenile  Protective  Association  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1910  dealt  with  1,379 
cases  of  adult  delinquency  which  affected 
children.  Of  these,  "75  per  cent,  had  drunk- 
enness as  their  prime  causal  factor."  The 
Committee  of  Fifty  concluded  that  about  45 
per  cent,  of  the  destitution  and  neglect  of 
children  was  due  to  drink.  Divorce  statistics 
show  that  in  nineteen  years  ending  1906, 
there  were  in  the  United  States  184,000  homes 
broken  by  divorce  in  which  drink  was  one 
cause  of  the  divorce.  Intemperance  was  pres- 
ent in  about  one  divorce  case  in  every  five. 

The  report  of  the  Chicago  Vice  Commis- 
sion points  out  the  heart-rending  part  which 
the  use  and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  play  in 
the  social  corruption  of  youth. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  combat- 
ing the  alcohol  evil  than  the  spoliation  of 
youth  with  all  that  it  portends  to  national 
and  human  welfare,  this  would  be 
reason  enough.  Any  custom  must  stand  or 
fall  by  the  test,  does  it  tend  to  improve  the 
health,  vigor,  efficiency  and  morality  of  the 
race?  Brought  to  this  test,  alcohol  has  no 
place  in  twentieth  century  social  customs  or 
economics.  And  just  here  is  the  ultimate  rea- 
son for  all  efforts  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
alcohol  habit  and  traffic. 
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Training  For  Victory 


HERE'S  the  formula  for  making  a  win- 
ning ball  team,  says  Connie  Mark  in  a 
remarkably  interesting  article.*  "Get 
the  right  stripe  —  get  them  young  and  green ; 
teach  the  youngsters  all  you  know ;  handle 
them  right;  forget  the  scoreboard  and  play 
for  the  game  —  never  for  individual  averages. 
It's  as  simple  as  keeping  tally  in  'scrub'  with 
pebbles  —  the  theory  of  it.  To  put  it  in  prac- 
tice I  guess  the  manager  must  show  some  ex- 
ecutive ability,  as  they  say  in  humdrum  busi- 
ness." 

In  another  part  of  his  article  he  tells  how 
in  the  early  nineties  he  tried  to  manage  the 
Pittsburg  club,  and  failed,  mainly  because  he 
couldn't  control  the  men  off  the  field.  They 
would  dissipate.  They  wouldn't  take  care  of 
themselves  and  he  couldn't  make  them  —  the 
class  of  players  Ije  had  then.  "Necessarily 
their  conduct  off  the  field  was  reflected  in  their 
barroom  manners  on  the  field.  Rowdyism  was 
the  rule,  not  the  exception ;  and  —  a  point  to 
be  remembered  the  public  upheld  the  players 
in  their  rowdy  tactics." 

He  voluntarily  went  back  to  the  minor 
league  and  soon  learned  that  one  of  the  first 
essentials  in  handling  men  successfully  was 
to  get  the  right  men  to  handle;  men  who 
would  subject  themselves  to  discipline.  He 
began  to  look  with  favor  on  college  men. 
"Boozing"  was  common  among  the  older 
players  but  his  first  three  college  men,  young- 
sters, had  no  vices  of  any  kind.  "They  were 
always  in  condition  to  play  their  best  ball, 
whereas,  others  who  sometimes  dissipated  af- 
ter the  game  were  not  invariably  fit  to  give 
their  best  service  to  the  club."  The  influence 
of  the  self -controlled  college  men  was  potent 
and  "now  it  seems  to  be  quite  generally  recog- 
nized that  a  major  leaguer  with  a  career  on 
the  diamond  before  him  and  sure  money  in  his 
pocket  must  cut  out  all  bad  habits."  "The  en- 
trance requirements"  he  says  "for  admission 
to  the  Athletic's  School  of  Applied  Base  Ball 
Science  are  not  many  —  but  each  candidate 
must  meet  every  requirement."  They  must 
have  speed  (except  in  the  case  of  pitchers) 
brains,  and  ambition  and  he  continues : 

"There's  no  use  wasting  time  with  a  player 
who  isn't  ambitious  to  rise  in  his  profession. 

•Saturday   Evening   Post,   April  15,  1912. 


Youngsters  of  the  right  stripe  see  that  it  is 
only  common  sense  to  keep  in  the  best  possible 
physical  condition.  Excesses  of  any  kind  will 
ruin  the  cleverest  ball  player  that  ever  faced  a 
pitcher.  And  by  excesses  I  don't  mean  drink- 
ing and  moral  uncleanliness  only;  I  include 
eating  to  excess.  One  of  the  greatest  players 
of  the  last  ten  years  ate  his  way  out  of  the 
American  League.    Here's  how  we  look  at  it: 

Before  we  played  the  Cubs  for  the  world's 
championship  in  1910  I  had  one  talk  in  par- 
ticular with  my  men  about  the  series.  I  told 
them  we  had  something  "on"  Chicago  and 
ought  to  win ;  but,  win  or  lose,  we  wanted  to 
come  out  of  the  series  without  any  regrets. 
I  reminded  the  boys  how  after  some  world's 
series  there  were  stories  about  —  I  don't  know 
how  true  they  were  —  that  the  losing  club  had 
dissipated,  and  so  hadn't  shown  its  best  base- 
ball. If  nothing  else  that  was  mighty  poor 
business.  Nothing  like  that  must  be  said  of 
the  Athletics,  I  insisted;  and  my  players 
agreed  with  me.  Then  I  told  them  that  I 
wanted  each  man  who  could  do  so  to  say  he 
wouldn't  take  a  drink  for  the  two  weeks  cov- 
ered by  the  series  and  the  preliminary  prac- 
tice; but  I  made  the  point  that  any  player 
who  couldn't  go  without  his  drink  was  to  say 
so.  I  wanted  him  to  speak  right  out.  We 
called  the  names  —  and  every  man  promised. 

One  of  my  old  players  who  did  not  handle 
a  ball  until  the  deciding  game,  did  some 
great  work  on  the  coaching  lines.  After  the 
fourth  game  he  was  so  hoarse  he  could  hardly 
speak  —  had  a  bad  cold  and  seemed  in  for 
a  case  of  grippe.  He  came  to  me  that  even- 
ing and  said : 

"Connie,  I'm  half  sick.  I  need  something 
to  brace  me  up  or  I  may  be  in  bed  tomorrow. 
If  you  don't  mind  I  want  to  take  a  drink." 

"All  right,"  I  told  him.  "Do  as  you  like- 
but  I'd  rather  die  than  take  a  drink !" 

"That  settles  it,"  he  said,  "no  drink  for 
me!" 

Next  day  I  put  him  in  the  game.  He  got 
on  first,  stole  second  at  a  critical  moment  and 
helped  turn  the  tide  of  victory  in  our  favor. 
And  he  did  it  without  his  drink!  Not  one 
of  the  regulars  or  the  substitutes  took  so  much 
as  a  glass  of  beer  during  those  two  weeks  —  I 
am  morally  sure  of  that.    We  came  out  cham- 
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pions;  but,  had  we  lost,  there  would  have 
been  no  regrets  that  could  have  been  helped. 
j  It  Avas  easier  for  me  when  we  played  the 
Giants  last  fall.  I  had  something  to  work 
on ;  and  all  there  was  to  do  was  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  preceding  world's  series  and 
let  the  players  see  for  themselves  that  our 
best  chance  to  repeat  was  to  follow  the  same 
rules.     So  I  gave  them  this  talk : 

"Boys,  you  were  mighty  successful  against 
the  Cubs.  Now  I  feel  that  that  success  was 
due,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  your  not  taking  a 
drink  —  any  of  you.  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  do -the  same  thing  in  this  series.  I  know 
there  will  be  times  when  the  temptation  may 
be  great.  If  one  of  your  friends  sees  you  tak- 
ing a  drink  he  will  naturally  want  you  to  have 
one  with  him ;  but  if  you  are  not  taking  it 
you  can  say  to  your  friend,  'I'm  not  drinking' 
and  that  makes  it  easy  to  refuse.  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  —  because  you  know  it's 
good  business." 

The  players  agreed.  Every  man  promised 
and  they  all  kept  their  word.  And  we  beat 
the  Giants ! 

These  incidents,  which  were  all  in  the  game, 
merely  go  to  show  the  importance  of  the  play- 
er's condition  in  major-league  baseball ;  but 
I  should  not  mention  these  happenings  if  I 
thought  the  general  public  might  draw  a 
wrong  conclusion  because  the  men  abstained 
from  drinking  during  the   series.     They  are 

not  of  the  drinking  class The  fact  is 

that  a  big-league  player  has  to  be  in  fighting 


trim  day  in  and  day  out  or  he  is  sent  to  the 

minors.    It's  the  survival  of  the  fittest 

In  eleven  years  the  Quaker  fan  has  seen 
the  Athletic  players  win  four  American 
League  Pennants  and  two  world's  series.        ; 


LESSON  SUGGESTIONS.  At  this  time  when 
baseball  is  an  engrossing  topic  to  all  the  boys 
and  to  many  of  the  girls  no  subject  can  furnish 
a  better  point  of  contact  than  such  an  article  as 
Connie  Maclc's  which  has  been  abbreviated  for 
this  purpose.  The  article  may  be  passed  around 
or  may  be  read  in  class  to  open  the  discussion. 
Naturally  it  admits  of  a  variety  of  applications. 
But  however  it  is  used  the  final  lesson  to  be  left  is 
that  the  necessary  attributes  of  the  major  ball 
player  — •  faithfulness,  loyalty,  concentration,  am- 
bition and  entire  self-control  manifested  in  the 
temperate  use  of  harmless  things  as  foods'  and 
abstinence  from  injurious  things  as  cigarets  (see 
Mack  in  April  Journal),  alcoholic  liquors  and 
vices  — ■  are  equally  necessary  in  the  building  up  of 
any  clean,  efficient  life  and  a  successful  career. 
Abstinence,  therefore,  is  not  the  necessity  of  the 
weak  but  the  kingly  control  of  the  strong.  Then 
whether  one  "comes  out  champion  or  loses  there 
will   be   no  regrets   that   can   be  helped." 

One  way  in  which  the  article  may  be  used  is  in 
connection  with  a  lesson  on  wise  eating: — "One 
of  the  greatest  players  of  the  last  ten  years  ate 
his  way  out  of  the  American  League."  The  rules 
of  some  athletic  training  table  may  be  secured 
and  analyzed  to  determine;  the  calorific  value  of 
the  food  used;  its  proportion  of  proteid,  carbohy- 
drates and  fats;  in  what  respects  it  should  be 
modified  to  fit  varying  needs  such  as  those  of  a 
hard-working  mechanic,  a  student,  etc.  Make  it 
clear  that  beers  cannot  be  considered  as  "liquid 
bread"  or  anything  of  the  sort  for  the  actual 
food  material  in  a  pint  of  be^r  is  very  small  and 
besides  is  mixed  with  a  narcotic  poison.  More- 
over, even  if  it  were  harmless  it  would  still  be 
very  expensive  as  compared  with  what  the  same 
money  would  buy  in  bread  and  other  staple  foods. 

Or,  the  article  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
a  lesson  on  mental  working  ability.  Note  that  in 
addition  to  the  lengthening  of  reaction  time,  the 
deadening  of  ambition  and  the  general  slowing  of 
mental  processes  all  specially  needed  here,  there 
is  the  gradual  degeneration  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous  system.    (Saleeby  p.    101,   Gilford,   p.    104.) 
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The  Story  of  Some  Poor  Lessons 


HOW  many  of  you  can  name  the  capital 
of  Austria?  Who  can  tell  what  some 
of  the  principal  farm  products  are? 
I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  know,  too,  that  as 
there  are  many  fields  of  waving  grain  and 
•beautiful  vineyards  of  luscious  grapes,  a  great 
deal  of  beer  and  wine  is  made.  Indeed  these 
products  are  so  plentiful  that  many  of  the 
people  drink  wine  or  beer  almost  altogether 
and  even  give  them  to  the  children,  thinking 
that  these  drinks  are  good  for  them. 

In  this  city  of  Vienna  a  school  director 
named  Emmanuel  Bayer  took  special  interest 
in  the  scholars.  He  wanted  them  all  to  stand 
well  in  their  school  work  and  so  when  he 
noticed  that  some  of  the  scholars  were  often 
disobedient  and  did  not  have  as  good  lessons 
as  the  others  he  was  very  sorry.  He  began  at 
once  to  look  for  the  reason  so  that  he  might 
help  them  do  as  well  as  their  mates. 

What  do  you  think  was  the  reason?  At 
first  I  think,  he  was  not  sure  himself  for  they 


seemed  to  come  from  as  good  homes  as  the 
others.  But  soon  he  began  to  see  that  most  of 
these  children  were  those  whose  parents  al- 
lowed them  to  drink  wine  or  beer.  Was  it 
possible  that  these  drinks  the  people  thought 
so  wholesome  could  be  the  cause  of  the 
trouble?  He  must  look  very  closely  to  see. 
So  he  carefully  watched  about  1,000  children 
every  year  for  several  years  and  almost  al- ' 
ways  the  children  who  were  given  wine  or 
beer  [or  rum  in  their  tea]  were  the  ones 
who  had  the  poorest  marks. 

At  last  about  ten  years  ago,  in  order  to  be 
quite  sure,  he  asked  the  teachers  in  fourteen 
different  classes  to  study  the  matter  for  him. 
The  children  were  quite  willing  to  tell 
whether  they  used  these  drinks  at  home  and 
how  often.  There  were  588  boys  and  girls : 
134  did  not  drink  either  wine  or  beer,  but  all 
the  others  did.  Some  drank  only  occasionally, 
some  once  a  day,  and  some  twice  a  day.  Then 
the  teachers  divided  them  into  four  groups 
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and  after  each  child's  name  wrote  whether  he 
(or  she)  had  high,  fair  or  very  poor  marks. 
Here  [show  the  chart  p.  112a]  you  see  just 
what  he  found  out.  Almost  half  of  the  ab- 
staining children  had  high  marks,  about  half 
had  good  marks,  and  only  12  children  had 
poor  marks.  With  the  others  the  high  marks 
fell  ofE  and  the  poorer  marks  increased  just  in 
proportion  to  the  wine  and  beer  they  drank. 

Director  Bayer  was  sure  now  that  when 
children  drink  beer  or  wine  it  tends  to  make 
them  more  stupid  at  their  lessons. 

In  Hungary,  near  by,  the  Minister  of  Ed- 
ucation* asked  the  teachers  to  report  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  used  wine  or  beer  or 
other  alcoholic  drinks  and  what  effect  it  had 
on  them.  It  was  found  that  about  every  other 
one  of  those  who  drank  these  liquors  were 
more  or  less  dull  or  behind  in  their  studies; 
about  one  in  five  were  bad  children;  one  in 
five  were  not  growing  as  they  should  and  over 
half  lacked  the  rosy  cheeks  healthy  children 
out  to  have. 

Of  course  the  people  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary want  their  children  to  be  strong  and 
healthy,  and  bright  in  their  studies,  so  the 
teachers  have  been  teaching  the  children, 
and  many  lecturers  and  writers  have  been 
teaching  the  grown  people  that  alcoholic 
drinks  are  harmful  to  grown  people  and  par- 
ticularly harmful  to  children.  When  this  is 
understood  by  everyone  people  will  not  make 
the  mistake  of  using  these  injurious  drinks. 

J. 

What  Gertrude  Saw  In  America 

EARLY  one  October  morning,  little  Ger- 
trude Koch  looked  eagerly  out  of  her 
window  to  see  how  this  strange,  new 
country  looked.  She  and  her  parents  had 
just  come  from  far-away  Austria  to  join  her 
oldest  brother  who  had  been  in  western  New 
York  for  ten  years  and  had  a  little  vineyard 
all  his  own. 

She  sniffed  the  air;  it  smelled  like  vine- 
yards. She  looked  out  and  could  see  grapes 
and  vines  everywhere.  It  seemed  almost  like 
home  after  all. 

After  early  breakfast  with  brother  Hein- 
rich,  his  wife,  and  the  rosy-cheeked  little 
Hans,  they  went  out  into  the  dewy  lanes  of 
vines  and  all  helped  to  pick  the  finest  of  the 
great  purple  clusters,  putting  them  carefully 
into  boxes.  At  last  there  were  enough  to  fill 
the  big  wagon.  Then  Heinrich  hitched  in  the 
big  gray  horses,  and  with  Gertrude  and  Hans 
perched  on  the  high  seat  beside  him,  drove  off 
to  the  big  factory. 

Here  an  inspector  looked  over  the  grapes 

•Doczl:  Address  at  London  Congress  Against  Alcoholism,  1909. 


to  see  if  they  were  all  good  ones  and  had 
them  weighed. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  what  we  do  with 
American  grapes,  little  sister?"  said  Heinrich. 

"I  would  love  to,"  said  Gertrude. 

So  they  went  inside  and  a  man  came  to 
show  them  about.  How  clean  and  sweet  it  was 
and  how  spicy  with  the  odor  of  the  grapes. 

What  fun  it  was  to  see  the  grapes  washed 
in  the  big  tanks  of  pure  water  and  then  travel 
up  on  the  moving  belts  to  the  big  drum  which 
had  some  curious  machine  fingers  inside  to 
pick  all  the  grapes  off  the  stems. 

Then  the  grapes  were  squeezed  in  great 
presses  and  the  rich,  red  juice  was  carried  in 
shining  pipes  to  be  heated  until  all  the  tiny 
yeast  cells  were  destroyed.  This,  their  guide 
told  them,  was  very  important,  for  otherwise 
the  juice  would  spoil. 

It  was  then  put  into  big  clean  bottles  that 
hold  two  pailfuls  and  each  was  sealed  up 
tight  so  that  no  more  of  the  mischievous  little 
yeast  plants  could  get  in. 

"By-and-by,"  said  the  guide,  "it  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  big  bottles  and  put  in  small 
bottles  to  be  sent  all  over  America.  It  will 
be  used  in  the  hospitals  to  help  sick  people  get 
well,  in  hot  weather  to  cool  people,  the  chil- 
dren and  grown  persons  will  have  it  at  par- 
ties and  picnics  and  dinners." 

The  guide  gave  her  and  little  Hans  each 
a  glass  of  this  delicious  American  drink,  grape 
juice  they  called  it  because  it  had  no  alcohol 
in  it.  "Drink  all  you  want,"  said  her  brother. 
This  won't  give  you  a  headache  and  make  you 
feel  stupid  as  our  Austrian  wine  used  to.  This 
makes  even  the  children  feel  fine,  doesn't  it, 
Hans,  boy?"  said  Heinrich  pinching  the  red 
cheek  of  the  little  boy. 

LESSON  SUGGESTIONS.  For  two  reasons  it 
is  important  to  teach  the  difference  between 
wholesome  and  nutritious  fruits  and  grains  and 
the  injurious  drinks  made  from  their  juices  by  the 
process  of  fermentation.  Few  understand  that 
a  chemical  change  has  occurred  which  largely 
eliminates  the  nutritive  parts  of  the  farm  products 
involved  and  entirely  alters  their  nature  and, 
hence,  many  are  easily  deceived  by  the  beer-a- 
liquid-bread  and  similar  arguments  of  dealers  in 
alcoholics;  and  second,  it  is  a  fact  that  many 
children  in  America  are  given  beer,  or  grape  or 
apple    wine    (cider)    and    are    harmed    thereby. 

Accordingly  it  is  quite  important  to  teach  care- 
fully the  harmfulness  of  these  drinks,  and  why 
they  are  injurious  —  which  involves  the  process 
of  fermentation.  The  preceding  stories  are  meant 
to  be  used  to  show,  respectively,  the  bad  and  the 
good  uses  of  fruits  or  grains,  the  material  being 
intended  for  three  lessons.  On  the  first  day  the 
first  story  may  be  told  (or  the  children  may  read 
it  in  class)  and  the  chart  (p.  112a)  shown  and  ex- 
plained. From  what  were  the  wine  and  beer  made? 
If  children  ate  two  or  three  bunches  of  grapes 
or  drank  a  glass  of  grape  juice  or,  had  pearl 
barley  daily  would  that  be  likely  to  make  them 
pale  and  sickly  and  have  poor  lessons  constantly? 
Lead  the  children  to  see  that  something  has  oc- 
curred  to  change   the  good   fruit  and  grains. 

The  children  may  reproduce  the  story  and  make 
a  simple  copy  of  the  chart  which  might  be  drawn 
on  the  blackboard  in  colored  chalks  and  left  stand- 
ing for  a  time. 

In   the   second   lesson   the   second   story  may   be 
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used.  If  the  teacher  will  write  to  the  Welch  Grape 
Juice  Company,  Westfleld,  N.  T.,  she  can  doubt- 
less secure  a  handsome  illustrated  magazine  ex- 
plaining in  detail  how  standard  grape  juices  are 
made.  The  pictures  would  also  be  useful  to  illus- 
trate the  stories  reproduced  by  the  children.  "Very 
likely  the  local  dealer  will  be  glad  to  furnish  a 
sample  bottle  of  grape  juice  for  class  use.  Speak 
of  the  healthfulness  of  apples  and  grapes  and  the 
desirability  of  preserving  their  healthful  elements 
unchanged  after  the  fruit  season  is  over;  no  one 
would  use  them  after  they  decay.  If  convenient, 
pearl  barley,  apple  or  grape  jelly  and  other  illus- 
trations of  the  good  uses  of  fruits  and  grains  may 
be    exhibited   or    tasted   in   class. 

In  the  third  lesson  show  if  possible  grapes  with 
the  "bloom"  on  (or  recall  how  they  look).  Let 
some  of  the  children  rub  it  off.  Explain  simply 
that:  This  dust  contains  tiny  living  cells  (draw  or 
show  a  picture  of  yeast  cells) ;  these  when  washed 
off  into  the  grape  juice  change  the  sugar  in  the 
juice  entirely;  soon  bubbles  of  gas  begin  to  rise 
and  a  stinging,  poisonous  liquid  called  alcohol  be- 
gins to  come  in  place  of  the  sugar;  we  say  the 
grape  juice  is  spoiled,  it  has  "worked"  and  jelly 
could  not  now  be  made  from  it;  any  fruit  juice, 
as  that  of  apples,  will  "work"  if  the  little  yeast 
cells  are  not  killed  by  boiling  and  others  kept  out 
-by  tightly  sealing  the  jars  or  bottles  containing  it. 
(Refer  to  grape-juice  manufacture,  and  to  can- 
ning with   which   most   children  are   familiar.) 

At  this  or  another  time  explain  briefly  how  malt 
is  made  and  yeast  added  so  that  again  a  good  food 
is  changed  into  a  harmful  drink. 

Refer  to  the  stories  and  ask  the  children  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Austrian  wine  was  harmful  and  the 
American  grape-juice,  health-giving.  See  that 
they  understand  clearly  that  this  difference  is  due 
to  the  change  which  produced  alcohol;  that  alco- 
hol is  the  same  whether  in  wine,  beer,  cider,  or 
the  stronger  drinks  and  if  used  often  even  in  small 
amounts  such  drinks  are  likely  to  harm  those  who 
use  them  and  worst  of  all  they  may  create  a  habit 
which    can    hardly    be    broken. 

Tobacco,  Alcohol  and  Opium 

The  relation  of  tobacco,  especially  in  the 
form  of  cigarets,  and  alcohol  and  opium  is  a 
very  close  one.  For  years  I  have  been  deal- 
ing with  alcoholism  and  morphinism,  have 
gone  into  their  every  phase  and  aspect,  have 
kept  minute  details  of  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  cases,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  case, 
except  occasionally  with  women,  which  did 
not  have  a  history  of  excessive  tobacco.  It  is 
true  that  my  observations  are  restricted  to 
cases  which  need  medical  help  —  the  neurotic 
temperaments,  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
for  the  phlegmatic  man,  for  the  man  tempera- 
mentally moderate,  for  the  outdoor  laborer 
whose  physical  exercise  tends  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  tobacco  and  the  alcohol  he 
uses,  in  short,  for  all  men,  tobacco  is  an  un- 
favorable factor  which  predisposes  to  worse 
habits.  A  boy  always  begins  smoking  before 
he  begins  drinking.  If  he  is  disposed  to  drink, 
that  disposition  will  be  increased  by  smoking 
because  the  action  of  tobacco  makes  it  nor- 
mal for  him  to  feel  the  need  of  stimulation. 
He  is  likely  to  go  to  alcohol  to  soothe  the  mus- 
cular unrest,  to  blunt  the  irritation  he  has  re- 
ceived from  tobacco.  From  alcohol  he  goes 
to  morphine  for  the  same  reason.  The  ner- 
vous condition  due  to  excessive  drinking  is 
allayed  by  morphine,  just  as  the  nervous  con- 
dition due  to  excessive  smoking  is  allayed  by 
alcohol.  Morphine  is  the  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  alcohol,  and  alcohol  is  the  legiti- 


mate consequence  of  tobacco.  Cigarets,  drink, 
opium,  is  the  logical  and  regular  series. — Ex- 
tracts from  The  Century,  March,  1912. 

Alcoholism  a  Social  Question* 

PRESENT  day  alcoholism  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  social  question;  first,  because 
of  its  wide  prevalence,  and  secondly, 
because  of  its  dependance  on  social  influences. 

The  technical  skill  of  modern  times  has 
made  possible  the  production  of  any  de- 
sired amount  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Formerly, 
with  the  exception  of  some  wine-pfoducing 
countries,  these  drinks  were  obtainable  only  to 
a  limited  extent.  Today  they  are  the  daily 
drink  of  whole  nations.  Production,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  the  demands  of  a  limited 
territory  is  now  capitalized  and  steadily  seeks 
new  fields  of  opportunity  where  the  surplus 
can  be  employed  as  capital.  Thus  producers 
seek  new  markets  and  stimulate  demand. 

Production  and  marketing  organized  and 
centralized  have  the  aid  of  every  technical 
trading  and  transportation  facility.  Thus  the 
liquor  industry  is  ever  at  the  elbow  of  the 
people  when  they  eat,  when  they  sleep,  when 
they  seek  enjoyment,  and  when  they  meet  for 
social  intercourse. 

Alcoholism  will  be  promoted  by  the  social 
misery  of  large  classes  of  people  as  long  as 
the  labor  movement  develops  no  organized  op- 
position. But  the  improvement  of  economic 
and  intellectual  conditions  alone  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  abolish  alcoholism.  It  may  di- 
minish heavy  drinking  but  the  regular  daily 
use  continues,  and  is,  indeed,  often  increased 
when  wages  improve. 

From  all  this,  it  follows  that  the  alcoholism 
of  today  in  its  hereditary  influences,  in  its  va- 
rious manifestations  has  become  far  more  than 
a  personal  question.  Only  by  a  social  cam- 
paign against  it  can  it  be  overcome. 


THE  future  prosperity  and  progress  of 
this  country  will  depend  more  and 
more  upon  the  right  kind  of  training 
being  imparted  to  the  great  body  of  coming 
business  men.  The  young  man  entering  com- 
mercial life  needs  a  far  different  training 
than  he  did  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago. 
His  mentality  must  be  quick  and  alert;  he 
should  be  taught  the  benefit  of  quick  decis- 
ions and  that  a  wide  range  of  world  vision  is 
necessary  in  dealing  with  great  business  prob- 
lems. Dissipation  has  no  place  in  the  life  of 
a  man  who  proposes  to  make  a  success  in  a 
commercial  pursuit. — J.  G.  Cannon,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  New  York  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  Commercial  Education  (1912). 

*  Abstract  of  a  lecture  given  by  Dr.  R.  Wlassak, 
Vienna,  in  the  Basle  Lecture  Course  on  Alcoholism, 
Oct.,  1911. 
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The  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 

23  Trull  Street,  Boston,  Hass. 

AFFILIATED  WITH  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY 

The  only  organization  in  the  United  States  making  a  specialty  of  collecting  and  supply= 
ing  in  popular  form  the  scientific  facts  about  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics. 


Do  You  Want  Facts  ? 

Eight  million  three  hundred  thousand  people  in  191 1  had  facts  in  32,500,000  pages  of  information 
prepared  by  the  Federation  and  distributed  by  various  educational  agencies.  The  Federation  can  supply 
you  with  them. 

Do  You  Want  to  Discuss  Temperance  from  a  New  Angle  ? 

The  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  JOURNAL  will  help  you  do  it.  Published  monthly.  It  will 
cost  you  only  $.60  for  a  year  ($.70  outside  of  United  States).  Better  still,  subscribe  for  both  National 
Advocate  and  Journal  for  only  $1.25. 

Do  You  Want  a  Brand=New  Kind  of  Lecture  ? 

The  Federation  has  it.  Convincing  scientific  facts  about  alcohol,  attractively  illustrated.  Different 
from  anything  you  ever  had.     Inquire  about  lecturers,  dates  and  terms,  , 

Do  You  Want  to  Interest  Young  Men  ? 

The  Federation  has  a  fine  new  pamphlet,  prepared  especially  for  them:  "  Some  Modern  Facts  About 
Alcoholic  Drinks."  Prepared  for  and  published  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Indorsed  by  well-known  physicians. 
$.05  each,  $.25  per  dozen. 

Do  You  Want  an  Exhibit  of  Facts  About  Alcohol  for  Library,  Medical  Con- 
vention, Sunday=School  Convention  or  Institute  ? 

The  Federation  exhibit  has  interested  not  less  than  1,000,000  people  in  three  years.  It  starts  new 
centres  of  interest.     Rented  at  reasonable  rates. 

Do  You  Want  Sunday-School  Temperance  Lesson  Helps  ? 

The  new  set  of  lesson  diagrams  will  be  fine  for  your  class.  Set  of  twelve  different  ones  for  $.25. 
The  Journal  has  special  lesson  helps,  too. 

Do  You  Want  to  Keep  Up  With  the  Times  ? 

Education  in  the  facts  about  alcohol  is  the  great  call  of  to-day.  You  can  help  in  your  community  by 
distributing  good  literature  containing  these  facts.     Here  is  some,  all  ready : 

400  Leaflets  for  $1.00 
Package  No.  1.      50  Leaflets  of  8  Different  Kinds. 
Package  No.  2.     100  Leaflets  of  4  Different  Kinds. 

Do  You  Want  to  Help  Spread  the  Facts  ? 

Here  is  an  immediate  way  to  help.  It  will  take  only  a  moment  of  your  time.  The  Federation  de- 
sires this  year — 

20  Life  Members,  Subscription $100.00  each 

200  Sustaining  flembers,  Annual  Subscription 10.00     " 

500  Associate  Members,  Annual  Subscription 1.50     " 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 
1  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Scientific  Temperance  Federation,  Boston,  flass.,  incor^^ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  in  1906,  the  sum  of dollars. 
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And  as  things  have  been  they  remain." 
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Comes  silent,  flooding  in  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light; 

In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly ! 
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i  i  T  TOW  would  you  fill  out  the  prophet's  phrase  '  In  the  latter  days  it  shall  come  to  pass?  '     Have  you 
■'-  -^     a  vision  of  golden  age  for  your  child  ?     If  not,  your  eflforts  will  be  guesswork.      Your  toil  must 
be  directed  and  controlled  by  your  vision.     Our  visions  are  the  dies  quietly,  ceaselessly  pressing  against 
the  plastic  material  of  lives  on  which  we  labor." 


From  an  Unbiased  Viewpoint 
By  Prof.  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Yale  University 


FOR  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  been 
making  a  study  of  the  relation  of 
health  and  disease  to  economics,  its 
relation  to  the  laboring  classes,  its  relation 
to  industry;  and  when  the  committee  of  one 
hundred  on  national  health  was  appointed  by 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  five  years  ago,  I  undertook  the 
preparation  of  a  report,  which  later  was  pre- 
sented to  President  Roosevelt  as  a  part  of 
the  report  of  the  conservation  commission  of 
which  I  was  a  member.  In  this  report,  which 
endeavored  to  cover  the  subject  of  public 
health  in  the  United  States,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  considerable  attention  to  the 
effects  of  alcohol. 

After  making  what  I  believe  was  a  thor- 
oughly disinterested  study  of  the  question, 
being  perfectly  willing  to  be  convinced  that 
alcohol  is  a  benefit  or  within  limits,  is  a 
benefit,  or  at  any  rate  not  an  injury,  I  came 
personally  very  strongly  to  the  conclusion, 
on  the  basis  of  statistics  as  well  as  on  the 
basis  of  physiology,  that  alcohol,  so  far  as 
we  can  observe  its  effects,  is  an  evil  and  no 
benefit.  As  soon  as  the  effects  manifest  them- 
selves they  are  injurious  and  not  beneficial. 
It  is  not  what  we  could  properly  call  a  stim- 
ulant, because  it  puts  to  sleep  the  nerves  that 
indicate  fatigue.  What  it  does  is  to  make  one 
unconscious  of  fatigue. 

Germany's  Anti-Alcohol   Movement 

Last  summer  I  visited  the  great  interna- 
tional hygiene  exhibition  in  Dresden,  in  which 
was  represented  the  public-health  work  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception, I  .am  regretful  to  say,  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  That  was  a  world's  fair 
devoted  to  health,  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
exhibits  which  has  ever  been  seen,  the  cost 
being  over  a  million  dollars,  and  being  vis- 
ited by  many  millions  of  people. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  that  in 


Germany,  an  alcoholic-using  nation,  distinc- 
tively a  beer-drinking  nation,  that  so  much 
attention  was  given  to  the  evils  of  alcohol. 
I  found  that  at  this  exhibit  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  new  and  interesting  statistics  on  the 
subject,  and  facts  brought  out  by  physiolo- 
gists, and  a  daily  demonstration  by  a  skilled 
expert  on  alcohol,  which  was  listened  to  with 
very  great  attention  by  all  the  visitors  there, 
including   the    Germans. 

I  also  found  that  the  Kaiser  was  encourag- 
ing this  anti-alcohol  movement  in  Germany, 
that  he  had  spoken  against  alcohol,  had  given 
it  up  absolutely  in  his  own  household  and 
had  selected  the  university  to  which  to  send 
his  sons,  on  the  basis  largely  of  the  fact  that 
that  university  had  less  of  the  fashion  of  beer 
drinking  than  any  other  university  in  Ger- 
many. 

I  found  also  that  the  statistics  of  Germany, 
taken  from  the  recent  scientific  movement 
against  alcohol — I  want  to  emphasize  that 
word  "scientific",  because  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  an  alcohol  movement  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  in  this  country — showed 
that  there  has  been  a  striking  diminution  in 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  including 
beer,  in  Germany.  Concomitant  with  this 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  death  rate. 

Benefits  of  Swedish  Sobriety 

I  was  particularly  interested  to  see  the  sta- 
tistics for  Sweden.  I  came  away  from  this 
international  exhibition  with  the  feeling 
that  Sweden  is  the  most  advanced  nation  hy- 
gienically  in  the  world.  Its  people  have  the 
longest  duration  of  life,  the  smallest  mortal- 
ity, the  smallest  infant  mortality,  the  smallest 
mortality  in  old  age,  the  smallest  mortality 
all  along  the  line.  Not  only  that,  but  its  im- 
provement in  mortality  during  recent  years 
has  been  greater  than  any  other  nation,   al- 

*From  an  address  (Mar.  7,  igiz)  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Excise  and  Liquor  legislation  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.— E^.  S.  Gov't  Report. 
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though  there  is  less  room  there  for  improve- 
ment than  in  any  other  nation. 

They  have  kept  their  vital  statistics  for  150 
years — longer  than  any  other  nation  has  kept 
them.     They  have  kept  the  record,  and  they 
have   read    the   record,    and   vi'hen   they   had 
found  by  these  vital  statistics,  M^hich  are  real- 
ly vital  bookkeeping,  that  they  were  losing  in 
a  particular   way  they   tried  to  remedy  that. 
Swedish  massage,  Swedish  gymnastics,  Swed- 
ish    hard    bread,     Swedish    school     hygiene, 
Swedish    inspection    of   school   children,    and 
various  other  facts,  have  co-operated  in  this 
movement  toward  better  living  conditions  and 
better  health.      But,   in  particular,   there  has 
been  a  fight  against  alcohol  there,  so  that  the 
reduction  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol  has 
been  more  striking,  I  think,  than  in  any  other 
nation.     Judging  from  the  impression  I  got 
from  looking  at  the  statistics  there  that  is  true. 
At  any  rate,  there  has  been  a  very  great  re- 
duction.     I   would  not  dare   to   say  offhand 
what   per    cent.,    but   looking   at   the   curves 
there  we  found  that  the  per  capita  of  alco- 
holic   consumption    had    remained    absolutely 
constant  for  a  number  of  years,  but  during 
the   last   decade   or   two   had   sharply   fallen 
off.     ... 

In  Germany  the  fight  against  it  is  conduct- 
ed on  other  lines,  mostly  educational.  The 
reason  Sweden  has  shown  a  greater  improve- 
ment in  mortality  in  later  ages  in  life  as  well 
as  earlier  ages  in  life  is  that  they  are  fighting 
alcoholic  diseases  as  well  as  degenerative  dis- 
eases. There  are  two  great  classes  into  which 
we  may  divide  diseases :  The  acute  diseases, 
which  are  of  the  infectious  type,  such  as  pneu- 
monia, small-pox,  diphtheria,  which  are  more 
or  less  self-limiting,  which  come  suddenly 
and  go  suddenly;  then  there  are  the  chronic 
diseases,  which  might  be  called  the  degener- 
ative diseases,  or  constitutional  diseases,  which 
come  in  gradually  or  insidiously,  such  as 
rheumatism,  gout,  Bright's  disease,  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  nerves. 

In  most  countries  the  public-health  fight 
has  been  almost  exclusively  against  the  first 
type,  and  as  a  consequence  they  have  im- 
proved the  death  rate  of  the  diseases  of  earlier 
life,  where  the  danger  from  these  diseases 
is  greater,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in 
England,  the  United  States,  and  other  coun- 
tries there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  death-rate 
up  to  fifty  years.  Beyond  fifty  years  it  is 
greater  than  it  used  to  be  in  some  cases.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  greater  than  it  used 
to  be  beyond  sixty  years. 

In  Sweden  the  opposite  is  true.  It  is  true 
all  along  the  line,  and  the  reason  for  it  is 
that  Sweden  is  fighting  the  degenerative,  the 


chronic  diseases,  just  as  effectively  as  it  is 
fighting  the  infectious  diseases.  The  method 
of  fighting  the  infectious  disease  is  by  quar- 
antine, public-health  sanitation.  The  meth- 
od of  fighting  the  degenerative  disease  is 
through  personal  hygiene,  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  individual's  taking  care  of 
himself,  the  importance  of  fresh  air,  of  sleep- 
ing out  of  doors,  of  living  out  of  doors  and 
of  taking  exercise,  of  attire  and  of  mental 
attitude.  These  are  the  methods  by  which 
the  degenerative  diseases  are  combated,  and  I 
believe  that  in  personal  hygiene  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  is  the  use  one  makes 
of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Sweden  has  come  to  this  conclusion,  and 
as  a  consequence  they  have  found  a  decline 
in  the  death  rate  not  only  under  fifty  years 
of  age  but  after. 

The  insurance  companies  have  taken  up  the 
fight  against  alcohol  and  those  which  are  go- 
ing into  public  health  questions  are  teaching 
their   policy   holders    in    regard    to    alcohol. 
When,  a  generation  ago,  the  Postal  Life  In- 
surance Company  first  took  up  the  statistics 
of   this    country   and   tried   to    compare    the 
mortality  between  those  who  were  total  ab- 
stainers and  those  who  were  not,  they  found 
that  those  who  were  total  abstainers  had  the 
highest    mortality.      This    fact    was    greeted 
with  glee  by  the  users  of  alcohol,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  insurance  or 
mutual   benefit  societies,   which  consisted   of 
those  who  did  not  consume  alcohol,  were  a 
select   class,    viz.,    they  were    the  reformed 
drunkards,  and  were  people   who  were  just 
about  to  die  anyway,  and  therefore  their  mor- 
tality was  very  great.     It  was  due  to  alcohol, 
not  due  to  lack  of  alcohol.     Within  the  last 
generation,  when  we  have  had  a  set  of  people 
coming  in  who  were  total  abstainers  early  in 
life,  the  opposite   is   true,  so   that  now   one 
finds  that  for  the  Golden  Sceptre,  and  other 
societies    consisting   of   total    abstainers,    the 
death  rate  among  them  is  less  than  the  aver- 
age.    I  recently  saw  the  statistics  of  the  New 
York  Life   Insiurance   Company  in  reference 
to  these  matters,  and  they  confirm  the  facts 
I  have  recited. 

Notice  to  Subscribers 

We  would  remine  our  subscribers  that 
the  Scientific  Temperance  Journal  is 
issued  only  during  the  ten  months  of  the 
school  year  from  September  to  June  inclusive, 
no  numbers  being  published  for  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  Subscriptions  to  begin 
with  the  school  year  should  be  received  by 
August  15. 
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Alcoholism,  Its  Causes,  Effects  and  Remedy^ 
By   Alexander   Lambert,    M.    D. 


Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,    Cornell     University  and  attending  Physician  to  Bellevue  Hospital 
HOSE   who  suffer  from  industrial 


T 


al- 
coholism begin  taking  the  alcohol  in 
so-called  moderate  doses  to  enable 
them  to  do  their  work,  muscular  or  mental, 
better.  This  soon  leads  to  increasing  doses 
and  tends  always  to  chronic  alcoholism  with 
its  accompanying  mental  deterioration. 

Industrial  alcoholism  is  particularly  a  class- 
ification of  the  English  writers,  like  Sullivan, 
who  has  found  in  the  traditions  of  various 
trades  certain  regular  hours  of  taking  alco- 
hol to  spur  on  an  increased  vigor  and  to  di- 
minish the  sense  of  weariness.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  physiologic  action  of  al- 
cohol moderate  doses  do  permit  the  motor  ac- 
tivity to  take  place  with  greater  ease  and  ra- 
pidity. With  it,  however,  there  goes  a  false 
mental  sense  of  great  improvement  in  work 
done  and  of  greater  accuracy  in  the  acts  per- 
formed. This  last  factor,  this  mental  exper- 
ience that  one  is  working  better  and  easier, 
and  that  one's  work  is  of  a  higher  grade,  is 
the  treacherous  stumbling  block  over  which 
this  type  of  alcoholic  falls. 

The  moderate  dose  soon  has  to  be  repeated, 
with  the  result  of  a  diminishing  power  to  ex- 
cite the  flagging  activities,  with  less  work  done 
and  that  of  a  poorer  quality.  But  you  cannot 
persuade  the  ordinary  mind,  when  relieved 
of  the  sense  of  weariness  and  deluded  with 
the  sense  of  doing  better,  that  it  is  deceived, 
for  the  greater  the  dose  of  alcohol  taken,  the 
firmer  is  the  conviction  of  the  excellence  of 
the  result,  and  the  accompanying  paralysis  of 
the  mental  judgment  prevents  an  accurate 
realization  of  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

Those  who  earn  their  living  by  muscular 
exertion  are  particularly  prone  to  this  form  of 
alcoholism,  which  going  on  from  day  to  day 
soon  turns  into  chronic  alcoholism.  The  over- 
worked brain  worker  begins  to  take  alcohol 
to  relieve  himself  of  the  sense  of  intense 
weariness  which  his  tired  brain  feels.  The 
rapidity  with  which  moderate  doses  will  give 
this  sense  of  relief  and  permit  him  to  go  on 
and  to  do  more  work  when  he  should  rest 
presently  forces  him  to  increase  the  doses  and 
creates  a  habit  of  overwork  and  excessive  in- 
dulgence which  soon  brings  him  into  the  same 
chronic  alcoholism.  Herein  lies  the  danger 
to  this  class  and  you  cannot  persuade  a  man 
that  his  own  experience  is  not  reliable,  espe- 
cially when  the  judgment  has  begun  to  de- 
teriorate from  steady  indulgence.     These  in- 

♦Bxtracts,  somewhat  abridged,  from  a  paper  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Medical  Library  and 
Suffolk  District  Medical  Society,  Mar.  6,  1912.  Re- 
ported in  Boston  Medical  and   Surgical   Journal. 


dividuals  also  become  drunk  from  convivial 
drinking,  but  it  is  the  daily  indulgence  to 
spur  themselves  on  which  is  most  responsible 
for  the  chronic  alcoholism  into  which  they 
fall  and  become  useless  in  their  occupation. 

In  the  case  of  a  substance  so  easily  obtain- 
able which  produces  the  physical  sense  of  in- 
creased motor  rapidity  and  increased  ease  of 
action  and  at  the  same  time  blunts  the  mental 
ability  to  reason,  to  connect  thoughts  and 
ideas  together  and  to  judge  therefrom,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  so  many  people  should  be 
blinded  to  the  natural  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  their  indulgence.  Chronic  alco- 
holism is  thus  the  logical  sequence  to  the  phy- 
siologic action  of  alcohol,  and  the  physiologic 
effect  on  the  mind  is  also  the  indication  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  mind  will  deteriorate 
under  incessant  poisoning.  Judgment,  rea- 
soning, memory  and  strength  of  will  is  the 
usual  order  of  deterioration,  leaving  natur- 
ally a  creature  swayed  by  emotion  and  not 
reason,  uncertain  because  of  the  weakness  to 
do  or  to  take  the  initiative.  Finally,  with  the 
higher  emotions  gone,  there  remains  nothing 
but  fear  and  the  primordial  instincts  of  appe- 
tite and  motor  activity. 

The  mind  is  steadily  poisoned  by  the  con- 
tinuous intake  of  the  narcotic,  and  unless  we 
unpoison  that  mind  we  cannot  hope  to  re- 
tain what  remains  of  the  original  normal  in- 
dividual or  to  stop  the  progressive  deteriora- 
tion that  is  certainly,  even  if  slowly,  going  on. 
It  is  useless  to  expect  anyone  who  is  even 
slightly  poisoned  with  alcohol  to  judge  as  ac- 
curately when  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
as  before  he  was  poisoned  by  it.  He  cannot 
do  it,  nor  can  he  after  awhile  even  recall  that 
which  he  could  formerly  recollect  with  ease. 
The  association  of  ideas  is  at  fault  and  his 
memory  besides  being  defective  is  also  pep 
verted. 

With  such  a  memory  one  cannot  expect  ac- 
curacy of  statement  in  an  alcoholic,  and  often 
what  we  put  down  to  deliberate  mis-state- 
ment is  an  unconscious  disability  to  recall 
facts.  To  tell  the  exact  truth  one  must  have 
a  good  memory  to  recall  the  truth,  and  the 
strength  of  will  to  tell  it  and  to  stand  by  it 
neither  of  which  the  alcoholic  possesses.  He 
cannot  tell  the  exact  truth.  Neither  can  he, 
be  a  good  liar,  for  to  be  a  good  liar  one  must 
also  have  a  good  memory. 

The  weakened  will  prevents  him  from  tak- 
ing any  initiative.  He  cannot  force  himself 
to  do  or  to  act  at  the  right  time.  He  always 
has  an  abundance  of  excuses  or  reasons  why 
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he   should   or  should   not   act,   and   why  he      en  to  me  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Towns^  and  which 


should  put  ofif  doing,  and  the  weakened  will  is 
translated  into  terms  of  indecisive  action  and 
incessant  excuses.  For  practical  purposes  will 
and  personality  are  inseparable,  and  it  is  the 
poisoning  of  the   character  that  we  see  ex- 


I  have  published,  I  frankly  admit  is  the  one 
which  seems  in  my  experience  to  more  quick- 
ly and  thoroughly  unpoison  the  mind  and  sys- 
tem from  alcohol  than  any  other  treatment  I 
have  yet  encountered.     It  hardly  seems  neces- 


pressed  by  this  lack  of  initiative  and  lack  of  sary  to  go  into  details  here.  [Many  are  given 

will  power.  in  the  complete  article.] 

The  alcoholic  cannot  resist  poisoning  him-  As  to  results  of  this  treatment  the  records 

self  because  he  cannot  resist  the  craving  and  show  that  of  those  who  voluntarily  desire  to 


desire  produced  by  any  narcotic  for  more  of 
its  kind,  or  some  other  kind,  to  allay  the  de- 
sire. He  is  not  responsible  for  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to  drink  further  when  once  his 
personality  is  so  poisoned  for  he  is  dealing 
with  an  appetite  and  an  emotion  which  have 


be  helped  and  go  to  the  physician  for  aid  to 
rid  them  of  the  growing  poisoning,  it  has 
proved  a  gratifying  success.  In  375  patients 
there  have  been  only  46,  or  12.2  per  cent.,  of 
known  relapses. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  treatment  to  pre- 


now  become  the  strongest  forces  in  his  char-      vent  men  from  going  back  to  their  alcohol.  It 
acter.  sobers  them  up  absolutely,   it  puts  them  on 

their  feet  in  a  condition  so  that  they  do  not 
mentally  or  physically  crave  their  narcotic, 
but,  there  are  no  chaperone  pills  connected 
with  the  treatment  by  which  they  can  be  pre- 
vented from  going  back  to  their  indulgence. 


Noblesse  oblige  to  the  higher  type  of  civ- 
ilized being  is  a  tremendous  force  for  it  com- 
bines the  sense  of  duty,  pride  in  well-doing, 
and  self-respect  and  this  combination  will 
carry  some  men  almost  as  far  as,  and  some 
farther  than,  any  other  emotion.    If  this  com-      The  weakness  of  the  will  and  personality,  the 


bination  of  emotions  is  gone  in  the  alcoholic, 
you  have  reached  with  him  the  stage  where 
personal  appeal  to  him  ceases  to  exert  any 
effect,  and  he  falls  from  the  amenable  class 
of  those  who  can  voluntarily  help  themselves 
into  that  large  class  of  mentally  deficient 
beings  who  should  be  taken  by  the  state,  for- 


weakness  of  the  mentality  is  not  fully  recon- 
structed. 

In  the  industrial  class  of  alcoholism  there 
are  many  men  who  are  good  workers,  who 
through  habit  or  through  force  of  environ- 
ment have  drifted  into  chronic  alcoholism,  but 
who  deserve  to  be  rid  of  it  and  who  could  be 


cibly  unpoisoned  and  retained  until  they  are  much  higher  in  their  scale  of  living  if  they 
unpoisoned,  or  cared  for  as  permanently  use-  were  more  dependable.     These  men  if  treat- 
less  members  of  society.  ed,  and  I  have  cared  for  many  of  them,  will 
The  treatment  of  alcoholics  which  was  giv-  also  in  the  majority  of  cases  remain  abstinent, 

fl^w  e^*  t^* 

Germans  Striking  at  the  Root  of  Disease  and  Accidents 

By  Bielefeldt 

Privy   Counsellor   and    President  of   Senate  in  Imperial    Insurance   Office. 

^HTMIE  measures  taken  for  prevention  of      losis,  venereal  disease,  diseases  caused  by  dust, 


disease  and  fortification  of  the  peo- 
ple's health  in  the  different  branches 
of  workman's  insurance  requires  special  con- 
sideration. Sick  Insurance  has  done  great 
service  here.  The  considerable  cost's  for  the 
removal  of  consequences  of  sickness  caused 
the  Sick  Clubs  to  reflect  on  the  possibility  of 
prevention,  avoidance  or  shortening  of  the 
illnesses.  Careful  studies  were  made.  The 
Sick  Clubs  have  turned  more  and  more  to 
measures  of  prophylaxis  and  prevention  to  be 
able  to  meet  their  great  task  the  better.    Mem- 


and  such  works  on  alcoholism  issued  by  the 
Imperial  Board  of  Health  as  "Does  Alcohol 
Give  Strength"  and  "Should  Alcohol  be 
Taken  while  at  Work?" 

In  prevention  of  accidents  alcohol  is  con- 
sidered. Experience  shows  that  alcoholism 
is  an  essential  cause  of  accidents.  Chronic 
alcoholism  produces  carelessness,  clumsi- 
ness, frivolousness,  disregard  of  the  existing 
contrivances  and  bad  habits  that  are  the  cause 
of  the  continual  rise  in  the  accident  figures. 
The  trade  associations  for  building  the  car- 


bers  are  informed  in  every  possible  manner  of  riers,  and  Marine  trades  in  which  the  drinking 

the  important  principles  of  hygiene.     Many  habits  are  widest  spread  show  a  high  rate  in 

Sick  Clubs   have  introduced  courses   of  lee-  accidents  and  one  which  continually  increases, 

tures  on  different  questions  of  hygiene  includ-  In  addition  it  must  be  remembered  that  in- 

ing  the  subject  of  alcohol.     They  have  taken  juries  heal  much  slower  with  alcoholics  than 

part  in  distributing  popular  works  on  tubercu-  with   abstainers,   and   frequently  even   insig- 

*From    "German   Workmen's  Insurance   as   a   So-  nificant  accidents  have  Sad  COnsequenceS  with 

cial  Institution",  compiled  by  order  of  the  Imperial  ^i.        i      i     t             i                  ry^i         r 

Insurance  Office  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  (1904).  the  alcoholic  workman.     Therefore  numerous 
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Kansas  institutions,  and  it  is  no  longer  ne- 
cessary for  a  Kansas  public  officer  when 
sworn  into  office  and  to  support  the  consti- 
tution to  take  that  oath  with  a  lie  on  his  lips 
or  with  perjury  in  his  heart. 

This  influence  of  education  began  to  be  felt 
as  a  potent  force  in  Kansas  affairs  eight  or 
ten  years  ago,   and   gradually  the  wet  terri- 
tory became  restricted  to  a  few  well  defined 
localities,  a  few  cities,  and  to  the  mining  re- 
gions of  the  southeast.     ...      It  was  for 
many  years  a  query  in  the  minds  of  our  elders 
just   what   would   happen    when   the    Kansas 
boys  would  take  up  the  burdens  of  official  re- 
sponsibility.     We    showed    them !      The    last 
two  sessions  of  the  legislature  answered  that 
query  by  passing  the  most  drastic  prohibition 
law  in  the  world    .    .    .    and  now  nowhere 
throughout  our  borders  is  there  an  open  sa- 
loon nor  can  even  a  secret  saloon  operate  in 
Kansas  for  thirty  minutes  after  the  facts  con- 
cerning its  location  come  to  my  desk. — From 
an  address  given  in  Chicago,  Apr.  2,  1912. 

The  Need  of  Hygiene  and  Temper- 
ance  Instruction  in  Schools 


By  Pres.  Emeritus  Eliot  of  Harvard 


trade  Associations  forbid  workmen  of  whom 
their  employers  know  that  "they  suffer  from 
alcoholism  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  them 
unable  to  do  certain  work  without  endanger- 
ing their  life"  to  execute  such  work. 

The  Trades  Association  for  Mills  does  not 
permit  the  employment  "of  workmen  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness."  The  Saxon  Building  Asso- 
ciation does  not  employ  "habitual  drunkards." 
Some  trade  associations  are  not  content  with 
forbidding  drinking-bouts,  bringing  brandy  to 
the  work-shops,  but  they  also  declare  drink- 
ing during  working  hours  inadmissable.  The 
Wurtemburg  Building  Association  prescribes 
drinking  during  working  hours  and  the  sale 
of  drinks  on  building  grounds.  The  Bavarian 
Building  Trade  Association  expressly  forbids 
the  supplying  of  beer  and  spirits  on  the  build- 
ing grounds. 

Why  Prohibition  Prohibits  in  Kansas 

J.   S.   Dawson,  Attorney   General 

DURING  the  years  [when  the  prohibi- 
tion law  was  not  fully  enforced]  there 
was  another  law  on  our  statute  books, 
of  which    scarcely  anybody    took    cognizance, 
but  which  was  faithfully  obeyed;  and  which 
in   time   developed   the   force   and   power   to 
sweep  the  last  vestigt  of  the  licensed  saloon 
into  the  Missouri  river.     It  was  only  a  little 
statute,  never  printed  with  the  liquor  laws, 
but  which  you  must  look  for  in  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  the  common  schools. 
It  was  enacted  in  1885  and  requires  that  in- 
struction shall  be  given  in  every  public  school 
and  to  every  pupil,  concerning  the  evil  effects 
of  alcoholic  liquors  upon  the  human  system. 
Children  take  as  readily  to  this  kind  of  in- 
struction as  they  do  to  stories  of  Blue  Beard 
and    Jack    the    Giant    Killer.      Every   man, 
woman   and   child   in   the   state  under   forty 
years  of  age  who  has  attended  a  public  school 
has  received  such  instruction. 

And  the  procession  of  this  class,  possessed 
of  this  instruction,  keeps  coming  into  the  so- 
cial, business  and  political  life  of  the  state, 
and  it  will  abide  with  us.  And  so  it  is  that  our 
prohibitory  law,  like  the  moral  law,  homestead 
law,  and  the  law  of  marriage,  will  abide  while 

Kansas  endures.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  in  no  sores,  fevers,  or  any  other  illnes^.  They  should 
more  danger  of  repeal  than  the  ten  command-  point  out  the  dangers  of  losing  self-control 
ments  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Some  through  the  use,  even  the  rare  use  of  alcohol 
few,  not  many,  may  have  departed  from  the  or  of  drugs  which  take  strong  effect  on  the 
doctrines  instilled  in  their  impressionable  nervous  system.  They  should  discountenance 
childhood,  but  the  rule  "to  train  up  a  child  in  rough  or  boisterous  play  between  boys  and 
the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old  he  girls  or  young  men  and  young  women.  Del- 
will  not  depart  from  it,"  is  as  well  manifested  icacy  and  reserve  are  parts  of  good  manners ; 
in  this  branch  of  education  as  in  any  other,  but  they  are  also  highly  protective  qualities. — 
Thus  a  generation  of  people  has  now  been  From  an  address  reported  in  the  Florida 
bred  to  maturity  under  Kansas  laws  and  in     School  Exponent. 


S 


INCE  the  great  majority  of  American 
children  never  enter  the  secondary 
schools,  the  general  rules  concerning 
cleanliness,  diet,  fresh  air,  and  the  elementary 
facts  on  sex  hygiene  should  be  stated  con- 
cisely and  frankly  to  all  children  just  before 
they  reach  the  age  limit  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation. 

All  schools  should  teach  explicitly  in  due 
season  those  elements  of  good  manners  and 
customs  which  have  to  do  with  health  and  the 
preservations  of  bodily  and  mental  purity. 
They  should  teach  habitual  cleanliness  of  the 
body  and  particularly  of  the  hands  and  face, 
point  out  the  importance  of  this  cleanliness 
as  regards  clothes,  furniture  and  utensils,  and 
the  reasons  for  keeping  the  dwelling  free 
from  dust,  dirt,  insects  and  vermin.  They 
should  show  the  reasons  for  avoiding  contact 
with,  or  close  approach  to,  persons  who  are 
unclean    or    who    are    suffering    from    colds. 
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One  Aspect  of  the  Housing  Problem 
By  Cora  Frances  Stoddard 


AS  the  cities'  population  increases,  the 
housing  problem  grows  more  acute. 
Incomes  are  small,  rents  are  high, 
and  tenements  poor  for  the  price.  Greed, 
carelessness,  lack  of  foresight  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  rapidly  growing  city,  an  often  woe- 
fully ignorant  population  in  the  portions  of 
the  city  where  the  real  housing  problem  ex- 
ists, combine  to  make  a  serious  situation. 
Poor  drainage,  insufficient  light  and  ventila- 
tion, dampness,  lack  of  proper  bathing  fa- 
cilities, faulty  toilet  arrangements,  undermine 
health  and  modesty.  Overcrowding  does  not 
give  adults  sufficient  opportunity  for  restful 
recuperation  from  the  day's  work,  children 
sit  up  late  because  they  cannot  sleep  in  the 
inevitable  noise  and  confusion,  with  the  re- 
sult that  their  growth  and  development  are 
impaired.  The  unpleasant  conditions  send 
the  children  to  the  streets,  the  men  to  the 
saloons.     So  runs  the  indictment. 

Bad  as  are  the  external  conditions,  the 
drink  factor  working  from  within,  undoubt- 
edly keeps  the  people  on  a  lower  level  of 
homes  than  is  necessary.  No  statistics  are 
available  in  any  of  the  recent  investigations, 
comprehensive  as  they  have  been,  to  show  the 
comparative  expenditures  for'  rent  among 
drinkers  and  non-drinkers  of  equal  income, 
in  other  words,  to  show  how  the  non-drinker 
distributes  among  his  family  expenditures, 
the  money  the  drinker  uses  for  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. And  this  can  but  be  regarded  as  a 
serious  omission  in  getting  at  causes. 

Dr.  Robert  Coit  Chapin  in  a  study  of  391 
families  published  in  1909,  gave  the  follow- 
ing statistics  of  family  incomes  and  expendi- 
tures upon  these  two  items,  housing  and  al- 
coholic beverages. 


Av.  Income 

I—  500-  599 

II—  600-  699 

III—  700-  799 

IV—  800-  899 
V—  900-  999 

1000-1099 
1100-1199 


Spent  Rent 
$141.53 
158.89 
161.36 
168.24 
171.67 
183.12 
178.33 


Alcoholic  Drinks 
$18.47 
27.25 
32.52 
37.65 
36.36 
50.67 
59.96 


These  expenditures  for  alcoholic  drinks  are 
the  averages  for  both  drinking  and  non- 
drinking  families,  so  that  the  actual  expense 
in  the  drinking  families  was  undoubtedly 
much  higher.  Mrs.  Louise  B.  More,  in  a 
study  of  200  New  York  working-men's  fam- 
ilies, found  the  average  expense  for  drink 
used  at  home,  exclusive  of  that  consumed 
away  from  home  which  could  not  be  deter- 
mined accurately,  to  be  $20.76.  But  the  ac- 
tual cost  to  the  families  reporting  such  ex- 
pense for  drink  was  $52.57  per  year,  besides 


the   unknown   amount  spent   in   saloons   and 
elsewhere  away  from  home. 

Taking  Dr.  Chapin's  figures  as  they  stand, 
how  might  they  affect  the  housing  problem? 

Rents  in  New  York  in  1900  cost  about  as 
follows : 

Two  rooms,  $96  to  $120  per  year;  three 
rooms,  $96  to  $180;  four  rooms,  $156  to 
$204;   five  rooms,  $276. 

Beginning  with  Group  I  with  its  small 
average  income  of  $544,  we  find  rent  costs 
on  an  average  $141.53.  Had  there  been  used 
for  additional  rent  what  was  spent  for  drink 
($18.47)  the  families  could  have  moved  up 
into  the  rent  group  (III)  who  had  an  in- 
come of  $748  with  some  gain  in  comfort  for 
an  equal  number  of  persons.  They  could 
have  had  a  better  three-room  tenement  or  a 
tenement  of  four  rooms. 

The  money  spent  for  Group  II  for  drink 
($27.25)  added  to  its  expenditure  for  rent 
($153.89)  would  have  taken  the  families  into 
the  kind  of  tenement  afforded  by  the  $700 
income  group  with  something  to  spare  for 
extra  light  and  fuel. 

The  drink  money  of  group  III  ($32.52) 
with  the  money  actually  paid  for  rent 
($161.36)  would  have  given  them  as  good  a 
tenement  as  was  occupied  by  the  $800  group 
which  had  reached  a  fair  though  not  a  high 
standard  of  living.  There  would  have  been 
money  for  the  additional  fuel  and  light 
($4.00)  and  for  an  increase  to  the  food  al- 
lowance of  six  per  cent.,  bringing  that,  too, 
to  the  standard  of  the  $800  group  which  had 
come  to  a  point  of  moderate  safety  in  living. 
And  all  this  would  have  meant  added  health, 
comfort  and  physical  and  moral  benefit. 

Passing  now  to  the  next  groups  where  with 
an  income  of  $800  up  there  still  has  to  be 
close  economy  and  where  tenements  are  even 
yet  far  from  all  that  could  be  desired,  we 
find  that  the  drink  expense  of  Group  IV 
($37.65)  added  to  what  was  actually  paid 
for  rent  ($168.44)  would  have  provided  a 
home  as  comfortable  as  that  enjoyed  by  the 
families  with  an  income  of  $1,000.  It  would 
also  have  made  possible  an  increase  of  five 
per  cent,  in  the  food  expenditure. 

In  the  next  class  (V)  the  rent  is  already 
the  highest  ($171.67)  of  any  group  below 
those  with  an  income  of  $1200  or  more,  but 
is  still  too  small  to  give  more  than  four 
rooms.  The  drink  money  ($36.36)  would 
give  the  best  of  the  four  room  tenements,  or 
would  permit  increasing  the  food  expenditure 
8   1-2  per  cent,  or  would  give  $5  more  for 
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recreation,  increase  the  insurance  provision  to 
that  made  by  the  $1200  group,  and  increase 
the  clothing  allowance  by  20  per  cent. 

This  may  seem  visionary.  We  understand 
perfectly  well  that  the  housing  problem  is  not 
going  to  be  wholly  solved  at  once  by  getting 
the  tenement  house  dwellers  to  become  ab- 
stinent from  alcoholic  drinks.  There  will 
have  to  be  decent  houses  provided,  but,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Whittaker  well  said  at  the  Lon- 


don Congress  two  years  ago,  experience  shows 
we  clear  up  old  slums  only  to  find  new  ones 
forming  elsewhere  as  long  as  the  drink  habit 
continues.  The  mere  building  of  good  homes 
is  not  going  to  wholly  solve  the  housing 
problem  as  long  as  men  use  alcoholic  drinks, 
since  that  expenditure  inevitably  keeps  the 
level  of  living  below  what  it  might  be  and 
tends  to  create  that  ill-health  and  inefficiency 
which  in  their  turn  pull  down  further. 


4^  ^^  ^g^ 

Wine  Drinking  in  France 
By  Professor  Debove 


IT  IS  proved  today  that  alcoholism  pro- 
foundly injures  the  health  of  the  individ- 
ual, that  it  results  in  degradation  and 
destruction  of  entire  races.  All  the  world 
says  it,  thinks  it,  and  despite  all  that  is  said, 
nothing  is  done  against  this  scourge.  Mean- 
while France  leads  the  nations  in  alcoholism. 

The  idea  is  equally  common  that  wine  is 
a  hygenic  drink,  that  it  is  a  source  of  energy ; 
that  it  is  the  remedy  for  alcoholism.  There  is 
nothing  too  insulting  to  say  of  the  physicians 
who  consider  wine  a  danger.  It  is  charged 
that  they  are  traitors;  that  they  would  ruin 
the  nation  and  especially  the  wine-growers. 

People  willingly  forget  that  wine  contains 
20  per  cent,  of  brandy.  Someone  will  say, 
you  are  mistaken.  You  should  say  10  per  cent. 
Yes!  Wine  contains  10  per  cent,  alcohol,  but 
absolute  alcohol,  that  is  to  say  20  per  cent, 
brandy.  In  other  words,  one  who  drinks  a 
liter  [quart]  of  wine  has  drunk  a  fifth  of  a 
liter  of  brandy. 

Further,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  tax 
on  spirits,  the  Parisian  population  has  be- 
come addicted  to  wine  and  most  of  our  sick 
are  wine  drinkers.  These  unfortunate  people 
always  declare  that  they  take  daily  from  two 
to  five  liters  of  wine.  They  are  indignant 
when  the  word  alcoholic  is  pronounced  upon 
them.  "I,"  they  exclaim,  "Alcoholic.  You 
are  joking!  I  never  drink  alcohol."  They 
feel  they  ought  to  congratulate  themselves 
that  they  use  only  a  drink  called  hygenic  by 
the  public  authorities.  They  are  the  patriots 
because  they  promote  the  consumption  of  wine, 
this  product  essentially  French,  and  because 
they  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  wine- 
growers  

In  the  Journal  Officiel  of  January  20,  1911, 
the  record  of  proceedings  of  the  Chamber,  one 
of  our  distinguished  confreres  is  reproached 
for  having  written,  in  speaking  of  alcoholic 
drinks:   "Wine  is  less  harmful   when  drunk 

with   moderation,    with   much    water 

Water  has  always  been  the  most  natural  drink. 
It  was  water  that  formed  the  sole  drink  of 


our  first  parents."  One  deputy  cried,  "sense- 
less" ;  another,  "absurd"  ;  a  third,  "the  doc- 
tor must  have  drunk  too  much  wine"  ;  a  fourth 
(and  raised  a  laugh)  said  that  our  colleague 
is  doctor  at  Charenton.  He  is,  in  fact,  phy- 
sician at  the  insane  asylum  and  better  than 
any  one  can  see  the  number  of  cases  that  have 
been  brought  here  through  alcoholism  and 
wine  drinking. 

At  the  same  session  a  teacher  was  quoted 
who  had  had  the  courage  to  give  his  pupils 
the  following  dictation :  "Drink  to  Misery, 
Father,  for  it  is  wine  which  has  given  it  to 
us.  Thanks  to  the  wine,  there  is  no  bread, 
or  fire  on  the  hearth."  The  orator  who  quot- 
ed the  sentence  added :  "It  is  worse  than  an 
insult  that  such  a  text  could  have  been  given 
in  our  schools.  It  is  a  shameful  action."  (ap- 
plause). The  same  men  who  applauded  are 
those  who  voted  to  license  the  distillers. 

The  Journal  Officiel  is  otherwise  very  in- 
structive from  our  standpoint.  The  issue  of 
October  25,  1910,  contains  the  report  on  anti- 
alcohol  teaching  made  to  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Education  by  M.  Aubert,  Doctor  of  Sci- 
ences, Professor  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne. 
In  this  document  is  quoted,  with  appearance 
of  approval,  the  opinion  of  an  Academies'  in- 
spector, declaring  that  it  is  committing  an 
unpardonable  fault  to  preach  complete  ab- 
stinence from  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  what  is  perhaps  an  excess  of  vir- 
tue characterized  as  an  unpardonable  fault. 
The  doctors,  especially,  are  criticised  for  go- 
ing againsf  the  interests  of  a  country  which  is 
essentially  a  producer  of  wine.  They  forget 
that  it  is  the  business  of  doctors  to  defend 
the  public  health. 

We  also  learn  from  the  report  that  children 
drink  considerable  quantities  of  wine,  and  that 
teachers  found  children  two  or  three  years 
of  age  using  a  quart  of  wine  a  day. 

A  description  is  also  given  of  the  workings 
of  certain  model  anti-alcohol  clubs.  No  spirits 
are  sold,  but  wine  is  sold  on  credit,  and  certain 
workmen  drink  at  least  five  liters  or  more  a 
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day.     I  am  surprised  that  it  is  not  proposed      saloon  keeper  encourage  consumption  of  drink 


to  compensate  the  clubs  on  the  ground  that 
they  protect  the  health  of  the  workmen  by  pro- 
moting the  use  of  "hygenic"  drinks  and  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  the  wine-growers  and 
the  sale  of  wine,  the  national  drink. 

Alcoholism  Increasing  in  France 

We  have  said  that  alcoholism  has  continued 
to  increase  in  France;  it  decreases  in  other 
countries.  At  Munich,  a  brewer,  director  of 
a  firm  whose  reputation  is  world-wide,  said : 
"The  consumption  of  beer  has  decreased  in 
Munich.  It  is  a  sacrifice  that  we  do  not  re- 
gret.   The  public  health  profits  thereby 

We  must  seek  new  markets.  It  will  be  more 
trouble  but  we  prefer  that  our  workmen  have 
good  health."  This  is  an  excellent  declara- 
tion, but  it  makes  me  uneasy  lest  France  be 
one  of  the  countries  chosen  for  these  new  mar- 
kets. At  home  alcoholism  increases.  We  pro- 
mote it  by  voting  to  continue  licensing  the  them  already  in  debt  and  in  terror  of  being 
distillers.  turned  into   the  street.     Many  of  these  ser- 

in the  report  of  M.  Aubert,  in  the  VOficiel     vants  quickly  become  ill." 
we  read :  "Each  boat  leaving  for  the  fishing  It  appears  that  the  law   gives  the  mayor 

banks  is  authorized  to  take  a  certain  quantity     power  necessary  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
of  alcohol  without  payment  of  duty,  so  that,      but  all  these  rights  sleep,"  writes  M.  Reinach, 


by  his  client,  by  obliging  him  with  credit,  but 
he  exercises  an  influence  upon  the  social  and 
public  life.  He  plays  a  role  in  the  elections, 
in  legislation ;  he  has  played  a  part  in  the 
revolutions." 

Wine  Shops  Immoral  Resorts 
It  seems  that  the  saloons  are  also  a  means 
of  propagating  syphilis,  the  terrible  malady 
of  which  the  public  ignores  the  enormous  dan- 
ger. Here  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Reinach  on 
this  subject:  "Of  our  half-million  saloons  a 
tenth  furnish  at  the  same  time,  alcohol  and 
women.  When  a  man  has  drunk  he  passes 
into  a  back  shop  to  which  the  servant  has  in- 
vited him.  These  servants  whom  the  saloon 
keeper  ordinarily  offers,  are  for  the  most  part 
young  girls  from  the  country,  still  innocent 
whose  parents,  being  poor,  do  not  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  special  demands  of  the  work.  The 
girls   resist,   then  yield,    for  the  keeper   has 


under  pretext  of  procuring  cheaply  for  the 
sailor  his  so-called  comforter,  the  State  en- 
courages the  development  of  alcoholism. 

The  progress  of  alcoholism  and  wine  drink- 
ing can  be  gauged  by  the  number  of  wine- 
sellers. 

In  Paris  on  certain  streets  there  is  one  to 
every  three  houses.  In  France  as  a  whole, 
there  is  one  wine-seller  to  every  82  inhabi- 
tants; in  England,  one  to  430;  in  Germany, 
one  to  246 ;  in  the  United  States,  one  to  380 ; 
in  Sweden,  one  to  5,000.     (Joseph  Reinach) 


'because    fear    of    the  ballot  box   holds   the 
mayors  back  from  taking  action." 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  state  of  things  I 
know  well  some  people  who  pretend  that  the 
fight  is  useless,  the  disaster  impossible  to  pre- 
vent. I  refuse  to  accept  such  a  conclusion. 
Even  on  the  sinking  ship  it  is  still  our  duty  to 
save  the  greatest  number  of  passengers  possi- 
ble.— Translated  for  the  Scientific  Temper- 
ance Journal. 

[In  spite  of  the  dreadful  conditions  Prof. 
Debove  sets  forth  in  the  section  of  his  article 


Have  these  wine-sellers  political  influence?  given  above,  the  only  solution  of  the  problem 

I  shall  not  take  up  that  question  here,  but  I  he  offers  is  the  abolition  of  spirit  drinking,  ap- 

was    impressed    by    what    M.   Reinach    has  parently  believing  total  abstinence  an  impos- 

written  on  the  subject :  "Not  only  does  the  sible  ideal.     Ed.] 

t^  ^6  4^ 

How  the  Life-Saving  Service  Is  Endangered 


By  Edith 

IN  ONE  year  (1908)  as  the  United  States 
records  show,  there  died  200,000  persons 
from  four  germ  diseases  alone — tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia,  influenza,  and  typhoid — and 
many  thousand  others  from  other  diseases  of 
germ  origin.  Scarcely  a  family  remained  un- 
scathed. The  wise  and  the  rich  could  not  al- 
together escape;  the  poor  and  ignorant  lost 
heavily. 

It  is  not  strange  then,  that  with  this  fearful 

*With  acknowledgments  to  articles  in  the  British 
"National  Temperance  Quarterly"  (Dec,  1911),  and 
"Harpers  Magazine"  (Dec,  1911),  and  to  Metchni- 
koff's  "The  New  Hygiene." 


M.  Wills 

wastage  of  human  life  always  before  them,  the 
wealthy  have  endowed  institutions  for  research 
and  scientists  have  not  counted  years  or  even 
life  too  costly  to  be  spent  in  uncovering  the 
secrets  of  germ  diseases  and  their  prevention. 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  investigators  are 
working  at  the  three-fold  problem — How  can 
men  be  kept  from  being  infected  with  disease, 
how  can  the  painful  and  often  fatal  illnesses 
which  follow  such  infection  be  prevented, 
what  customs  and  environment  favor  and  what 
hinder  the  devastation  of  these  diseases. 

Gradually  the  means  of  prevention  are  be- 
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ing  found.  How  to  prevent  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ease from  being  sown  in  new  victims  is  already 
known  in  the  case  of  many  diseases  some  of 
which,  like  yellow  fever,  are  nearly  stamped 
out.  From  many  countries  are  being  brought 
together  the  chapters  of  the  fascinating  story 
of  how  the  body  itself  provides  and  develops 
the  defensive  mechanisms  upon  the  efficiency 
of  which  the  issues  of  life  often  depend. 

The  common  saying,  "The  blood  is  the  life," 
seems  literally  true  for  so  far  as  we  know  at 
present  these  defensive  mechanisms  abide  in 
the  blood.  Of  these  there  are  at  least  five 
kinds  and  it  is  believed  that  traces,  at  least, 
of  each  are  generally  present. 

Prof.  Nuttall,  an  American,  and  Prof. 
Buchner,  a  German,  discovered  that  the  nor- 
mal serum  of  the  blood  contains  certain 
chemical  constituents,  the  bactericides,  or 
blood  complement,  which  are  able  to  stop  the 
propagation  of  new  germs  and  to  destroy 
those  present. 

Metchnikoff  of  Paris  discovered  that  the 
white  blood  cells,  the  phagocytes,  which  are 
constantly  patrolling  the  blood  stream,  engulf 
and  digest  the  germs  which  gain  entrance 
into  the  body;  and  later  Dr.  Wright  discov- 
ered that  the  phagocytes  can  only  be  success- 
ful in  annihilating  these  germ  intruders  when 
the  germs  have  been  acted  upon  by  agents 
called  opsonins  developed  in  the  blood  serum. 
He  first  discovered  a  simple  process  by  which 
the  efficiency  of  the  opsonins  in  a  given  case 
could  be  determined  and  this  measure  of  effi- 
ciency, "the  opsonic  index",  was  found  to  be 
one  reliable  index  of  the  individual's  resist- 
ance. He  also  discovered  a  method  of  vac- 
cination against  typhoid  fever  which  increases 
the  opsonic  power  until  the  person  treated 
usually  becomes  immune. 

It  is  found,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
some  diseases  like  diphtheria  and  lockjaw 
the  germs  scarcely  enter  the  blood  stream 
where  the  phagocytes  and  bactericides  can 
destroy  them  being  chiefly  dangerous  •  because 
they  throw  oif  into  the  blood  powerful  poi- 
sons, or  toxins,  which  often  destroy  life.  Then 
it  Was  learned  that  the  blood  manufactures  a 
chemical  substance,  anti-toxin,  which  by  com- 
bining with  the  disease  toxin  neutralizes  it 
though  it  cannot  repair  the  damage  already 
done.  Behring  discovered  that  by  means  of 
a  prepared  anti-toxin  the  defenses  can  be 
reinforced  sufficiently  to  enable  the  body  to 
resist  diphtheria  and  Pasteur  discovered  a 
similar  remedy  for  hydrophobia  and  some  kin- 
dred diseases. 

The  body  is  often  threatened  by  still  an- 

„  other  class  of  germ  diseases  such  as  cholera, 

the  microbes  of  .which  float  in  the  blood  stream 


and  contain  within  their  bodies  powerful  tox- 
ins. Apparently  neither  the  phagocytes  nor 
the  anti-toxins  are  entirely  sufficient  to  neu- 
tralize and  destroy  these.  But  Prof.  Pfeiifer 
discovered  that  when  such  germs  appear  the 
blood  serum  gradually  develops  new  defen- 
sive substances  which  can  kill  and  digest  the 
germs.  These  substances  called  bacteriolysins 
(bacteria  destroyers)  remain  in  the  blood,  in 
the  case  of  some  diseases  for  life,  rendering 
the  individual  immune  to  further  attacks  of 
these  particular  diseases.  The  measure  of 
the  potency  of  the  bacteriolysins  is  (like  the 
opsonic  index)  an  approximately  accurate 
method  of  estimating  the  bactericidal  power 
of  the  blood.  It  is  also  considered  an  ac- 
curate method  of  estimating  the  effect  of  al- 
cohol or  other  agents  upon  the  potency  of 
these  life-saving  bodies.  But  in  experiments 
to  determine  the  potency  of  these  immunizing 
bodies  or  the  effects  of  drugs  upon  them,  sci- 
entists often  use  red  blood  cells  of  other  crea- 
tures instead  of  germs  because  it  is  convenient 
and  haemolysis  (blood-cell  destruction)  gives 
practically  the  same  test  as  bacteryolsis  (bac- 
teria destruction) . 

Thus  the  normal  body  has  its  standing  army 
of  phagocytes  and  complement  and  is  ready  to 
add  to  these  defenders  reserves  of  opsonins, 
anti-toxins  or  bacteriolysins,  according  to  the 
specific  nature  of  the  germs  composing  the 
army  of  invasion.  Oftener  than  we  guess, 
the  army  of  defense  is  so  efficient  that  the  in- 
vaders are  destroyed  without  even  the  din  of 
battle  we  know  as  fever  or  sickness. 

But  too  often  the  standing  army  is  inade- 
quate or  the  necessary  reserves  cannot  be 
brought  up  quickly  enough  and  dangerous  or 
fatal  sicknesses  result.  Some  persons  seem 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  germ  diseases  while 
others  seldom  "catch"  them  or  suffer  serious- 
ly when  they  have  them.  Evidently  there 
must  be  causes  which  operate  favorably  or 
unfavorably  on  body  resistance.  Whatever 
these  causes,  they  must  be  closely  linked  up 
with  the  personal  habits  and  environment. 
Accordingly  the  scientists  here  come  face  to 
face  with  the  third  part  of  the  problem  of 
preventing  disease  and  saving  life. 

As  to  environment  it  is  already  well  known 
that  over-work,  under-nourishment,  ill-hous- 
ing and  unhygienic  habits  all  low'er  body  re- 
sistance. It  has  also  been  generally  believed 
that  users  of  alcoholics  are  apt  to  be  sick  more 
frequently  than  abstainers  and  have  a  much 
heavier  death  rate.  But  owing  to  the  fact 
that  drinkers  are  often  underfed  and  live  un- 
hygienically,  it  has  frequently  been  argued 
that  it  was  these  factors  rather  than  the  al- 
cohol which  render  the  drinker  so  susceptible 
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to  germ  and  other  diseases.  None  can  deny 
that  these  factors  are  important  and  those 
who  work  for  the  saving  of  human  life  must 
seek  means  of  ameliorating  these  untoward 
conditions. 

However,  the  relation  between  alcohol  and 
lowered  resistence  to  disease  appeared  so  close 
that  many  scientists  saw  the  necessity  of  in- 
vestigation and  experiment  to  determine 
whether,  when  divorced  from  these  factors, 
alcohol  deserves  the  bad  name  it  bears. 
How  Alcohol  Directly  Lowers  Vital 
Resistance 

There  is  now  much  evidence  of  the  power 
of  alcohol,  apart  from  its  general  influence  in 
producing  poor  living  conditions,  to  lower 
body  resistance  and  to  increase  the  death  rate. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  one  germ  disease, 
pneumonia.  Osier  gives  the  following  mortal- 
ity rate:  Abstainers  18.5  per  cent.;  so-called 
moderate  drinkers,  25.4  per  cent.;  intemper- 
ate, 52.8  per  cent,  and  he  adds,  "This  fact 
has  long  been  known  to  life  insurance  com- 
panies as  holding  good  in  other  diseases  than 
pneumonia."  Statistics  for  many  years  of  sev- 
eral companies  which  keep  the  records  of  ab- 
stainers and  drinkers  separately  show  that  on 
the  average  the  so-called  moderate  use  of  al- 
cohol, only,  cuts  off  the  expectation  of  life 
about  25  per  cent. 

Many  other  proofs  exist  s.howing  that  in 
the  aggregate  drinkers  show  lowered  resist- 
ance. The  reasons  for  this  appear  in  the  re- 
sults which  many  investigators  have  obtained 
in  testing  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  body  defenses. 

Among  these  defenses  probably  the  phago- 
cytes and  opsonins  are  the  most  essential,  all 
things  considered.  How  are  these  affected  by 
alcohol?  Experiments  are  not  yet  complete 
but  they  are  instructive  as  far  as  they  go. 
Prof.  Charles  Stewart  found  in  the  case  of 
four  abstainers  experimented  upon  that  the 
ingestion  of  two  ounces  of  port  wine  lowered 
the  opsonic  index  by  37  per  cent,  for  the 
germs  of  tuberculosis  and  42  per  cent,  for 
streptococci    (pus-forming   germs   which  may 

Number   of    hours    bacteria    In    contact    with    serum 
Average  number  of  bacteria  colonies  In  19  Drinkers 
Average  number  bacteria  colonies   In   11   Abstainers 
Abstainers'   advantage 

cause  blood  poison,  erysipelas,  etc.).  Again 
he  experimented  on  three  persons,  giving  each 
two  ounces  of  Peruna  with  the  result  that  the 
famous  alcoholic  cure-all  lowered  the  opsonic 
index  for  streptococci  36  per  cent,  and  for 
germs  of  tuberculosis,  88  per  cent. 

Other  experiments  (Metchnikoff,  Massart, 
Bordet,  et  al.)  showed  that  alcohol  also  im- 
pairs the  fighting  power  of  the  phagocytes. 
It  has  been  shown  that  when  alcohol  is  found 


in  the  blood  stream  the  phagocytes  sometimes 
seem  sluggish  and  unable  promptly  to  attack 
the  germs  present;  in  other  cases  they  seem 
repelled ;  and  again  although  the  phagocytes 
engulf  many  germs  they  are  not  "robust" 
enough  to  destroy  them  with  the  result  that 
the  germs  break  out  into  the  blood  with  in- 
creased virulence. 

It  was  a  fortunate  day  for  humanity  when 
the  principles  of  anti-toxin  treatment  were 
discovered  and  many  lives  have  already 
been  saved.  But  it  has  not  always  worked 
successfully.  For  instance,  a  boy  and  a  man 
were  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  on  the  same  day. 
They  were  immediately  given  the  Pasteur  an- 
ti-toxin treatment.  The  boy,  although  se- 
verely bitten,  recovered  promptly  but  the  man, 
a  drinker,  although  far  less  seriously  wounded, 
died.  Delearde,  Laitinen  and  others  have 
proved  by  many  experiments  that  alcohol  is 
"a  grave  obstacle  to  immunization"  against 
diphtheria,  hydrophobia,  lock-jaw  and  an- 
thrax. 

But  what  of  the  important  bactericides  and 
bacteriolysins  ?  Is  their  potency  also  impaired 
by  alcohol?  To  answer  these  questions  Prof. 
Laitinen  undertook  three  series  of  painstak- 
ing experiments,  the  results  of  which,  first 
reported  at  the  Stockholm  Anti-Alcohol  Con- 
gress, are  here  summarized. 

To  determine  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
bactericides  he  tested  the  blood  serum  of 
thirty  persons,  eleven  abstainers  and  nineteen 
drinkers.  (By  drinkers  he  means  "a  person 
who  has  taken  alcohol  in  any  quantity  what- 
ever.") Each  specimen  of  serum  was  infected 
with  typhoid  germs  and  "incubated."  After 
1,  2,  6,  and  24  hours  respectively,  cultures 
were  made  and  the  bacteria  colonies  which 
•grew  during  the  five  following  days  were 
counted.  As  the  table  shows,  the  bactericidal 
power  of  the  drinker's  serum  was  so  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  abstainer  that  many 
more  bacteria  were  permitted  to  propagate,  in- 
dicating that  drinkers  are  far  more  likely  to 
contract  typhoid,  or  other  germ  diseases,  than 
abstainers. 

1  hour       2  hrs.  6  hrs.    24  hrs. 

)       1996.84       337.18  77.37  2.67 

)       1853.7        208.4  15.37  1.45 

8.5  per  ct.  64  per  ct.  400  per  ct.  84  per  ct. 

He  carried  out  two  other  series  of  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  effects  of  alcohol  on 
resistance,  that  is,  on  the  bactericidal  and  the 
bacteriolytic  power  of  the  blood.  In  one,  the 
results  of  four  tests  involving  95  persons,  47 
abstainers  and  48  drinkers,  showed  that  the 
resistive  power  of  the  red  blood  cells  was  les- 
sened and  the  bactericidal  power  of  the  blood 
was  lowered  by  alcohol. 

In  the  other,  he  tested  the  effects  of  alcohol 
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on  the  bacteriolysins  and  bactericides  (com- 
plement), using  red  blood  cells  instead  of 
germs  (haemolysis). 

In  the  first  test  he  used  the  serum  of  31 
drinkers  and  35  abstainers  and  the  results 
showed  that  the  bactericidal  and  the  bac- 
teriolytic powers  were  lessened  by  10  per  cent, 
and  here  as  elsewhere,  indicated  a  correspond- 
ing weakness  of  the  other  defenses  against 
disease. 

Next  he  examined  the  blood  of  six  women, 
abstainers,  and  the  same  persons  later  when 
for  63  days  they  had  used  2.8  to  3.5  ounces  of 
10-per-cent.  wine  daily.  Although  the  equi- 
valent of  only  a  little  more  alcohol  than  that 
in  a  pint  of  beer  yet  it  lessened  the  defensive 
power  by  30  per  cent. 

Still  not  satisfied,  he  examined  the  blood 
of  three  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age — a 
drinker,  a  so-called  moderate  drinker  and  an 
abstainer — all  known  to  him.  The  records  of 
these  findings  are  so  in  harmony  with  the  mass 
of  knowledge  gained  by  other  investigation 
and  experience  as  to  suggest  in  a  general  way 
the  relative  effects  of  alcohol  on  all  these  mar- 
vellous defenses  against  disease.  Reckoning 
the  abstainer's  resistance  at  54.4,  the  resistance 
of  the  moderate  drinker's  stood  at  38.2,  the 
drinker's,  at  37.8. 

Thus  do  science  and  experience  agree  in 
teaching  that  besides  its  tendency  to  create 
poor  living  conditions  alcohol  seriously  im- 
pairs each  of  the  defenses  which  the  body 
needs  to  destroy  bacterial  invaders  and  their 
'  toxins. 

Alcohol  and  Summer  Sports 

DID  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  cracking 
walnuts  with  a  gun?"  asks  T.  R. 
Thompson  in  Epworth  Herald,  and 
he  continues:  "Using  a  'Winchester',  Adolph 
Topperwein  hit  968  out  of  1000  thrown  into 
the  air. 

"Mr.  Topperwein  has  a  clear  brain,  a  steady 
hand,  and  a  quick  eye,  and  he  possesses  these 
because  he  has  the  backbone  to  say  'No'  to 
intoxicants  and  to  tobacco.  He  describes  a 
shooting  match  which  lasted  four  days.  I 
wanted  the  facts.  The  copy  of  his  letter  to 
me,  which  follows,  is  pretty  good  evidence  of 
what  total  abstinence  will  do  for  a  marksman. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  Sept.  26,  1907. 
Dear  Sir : — In  answering  your  favor  of  the 
22nd  inst.  would  say  that  my  recent  score  was 
19,990  out  of  20,000,  missing  ten  targets.  I 
missed  one  out  of  my  first  10,000  and  made  a 
straight  run  of  8840  without  a  miss.  I  used 
a  target  of  wood  and  also  of  clay  measiuring 
2  1-4  inches,  and  as  I  ran  short  of  targets,  I 


was  forced  to  shoot  over  3000  shots  at  the 
broken  pieces  of  the  original  ones. 

I  do  not  drink  or  smoke  at  any  time. 
Yours  very  respectfully. 

Ad.   Topperwein. 
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